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.PREPAC E. 



1 HE following work is the fubftance of 
various fpeculations, that oceafionally amuf- 
ed the author, and enlivened his leifure- 
hours* It is not intended for the learned? 
they are above it ^ nor for the vulgar y they 
are below it* It is intended for men, who y 
equally removed from the corruption of opu- 
lence, and from the depreffion of bodily la- 
bour, are bent on ufeful knowledge?, who,, 
even in the delirium of youth* feel the dawn 
of patriotifm* and who, in riper years, enjoy 
its meridian warmth. To fuch men thia work 
is dedicated? and that they may profit by it, 
is the author's ardent wifli, and probably will 
be while any fpirit remains in him to form a. 
wifli.. 

^ May not he hope, that this work, child of 
his grey hairs, will furvive, and: bear teftimo- 
ny for him to good men* that even a labori- 
ous calling, which left h«ri not many leifure* 
hours, never banifhed from his mind, that he 
would little deferve to be of the human fpe- 
cies, were he indifferent abaut his fellow- 
creatures : 

Homo /urn: humanl nihil a. me alummfuto. 
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Moft of the fubje&s 'handled in the follow- 
ing (heets admit but of probable reafoning; 
which is not a little flippery, as, with refpeft 
to many reafonings of that kind, it is difficult 
to pronounce, what degree of convi&ion they 
ought to produce. It is eafy to form plauf- 
ible arguments ; but to form fuch as will (land 
the teft of time, is not always eafy. I could 
amufe the reader with numerous examples of 
conjectural arguments, which, fair at a diftant* 
view, yajiifh like a cloud on a near approach. 
In the firft fketch of this book, not to go far- 
ther, he .will find recorded more than one ex- 
ample. The dread of being mifled by fuch ar- 
guments filled the author with anxiety; and, 
after his utmoft attention, he can biit faintly 
hope, that he ha* not often wandered far 
from truth* 

Above thirty years ago he began to colleft 
materials for a natural hiftory of man ; and> 
in the Tjigour of youth, did not think the un- 
dertaking toa bold, even for a fingle hand*. 
He has difcovered of late, that his utmoft abi- 
lities are fcarce fufficient for executing a fesr 
.imperfed {ketches* 

Edinburgh* Feb* 23, 1774* 
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BOOK I. 
PROGRESS OF MEN AS INDIVIDUALS. 

SKETCH I. 
Diversity of Men and of I?anguages. 

WHETHER there be different races of men, or 
whether alt men be of one race, without any dif- 
ference but what proceeds from climate or other acci- 
dent, is a profound que/Hon of natural hiftory, which 
remains ftill undetermined after all that has been faid up- 
on it. As the queftion is of moment in tracing the hi- 
"ftory of man, I purpofe to contribute my mite ; and in 
t>rder to admit "all the light poffible, a Tiew of brute ani- 
mals as divided into different races or kinds, will make a 
proper introduction. 

As many animals contribute to our well-being, by la- 
bouring for us, or by affording us food and raiment,~ and" 
as many are noxious ; our terreftrial habitation would 
be little comfortable, had we no means but experience 
for diflinguiihing the one fort from the other. Were each 
individual animal a fpecies by itfelf, (indulging the ex- 
preffion), differing from every* other individual, a man 
would finifh his days without acquiring fo much know- 
ledge of animals as is ncceffary even for fdf-prefervation: 

Vol. L . B * 
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experience would give him no aid with refpecl to any in- 
dividual of which he has no experience. The Deity has 
left none of his works imperfect. Animals are formed 
of different kinds, *ach kind having a figure and a tern? 
per peculiar to itfelf. Great uniformity is discovered a* 
mong animals of the fame kind; no lefs variety amonga- 
nimals of different kinds : and to prevent confufion, kinds 
are diftinguifhed externally by figure, air, manner, fa 
clearly as not to efeape even a child*. To complete this 
curious fyftem, we have an innate fenfe, that each kind 
is endued with properties peculiar to itfelf ; and that 
thefe properties belong to every individual of the kind (a). 
Our road to the knowledge of animals is thus wonderful- 
ly abridged : the experience we have of the difpofiti on 
and properties of any animal, is applied without hefitation 
to every one of the kind. JBy that fenfc, a child, fami- 
liar with 8nt dog,' is fond of othars that refemble it ; an 
European, upon the firft fight of a cow in Africa, ftrokes 
it as gentle and innocent ; and an African avoids a tiger 
in Hindoftan as £t home. 

If the foregoing theory be well founded, neither expe- 
rience nor argument is required to prove, that a horfe is 
not an afs, orlthat a monkey is not a man (£). Some a* 
nimals indeed are To fimilar, as ft render it uncertain 
whether they be not radically of the fame fpecies. But 
in every fuch inftance there is little need to be felicitous-; 
for I venture to affirm, that both will bt found gentle or 
fierce, wholefome food or unwholefome. Such questions 
may be curious,' but they are of no ufe. 

The divifion of brute animals into different kinds, is 
not more ufeful to man than to the animals therr.felves. 
A beaft of prey would be ill fitted for its fhtion, if na- 
ture did not teach it what creatures to attack, and what 
to avoid. A rabbit is the prey of the ferret. Prefenta 

* *• And out of the ground the Lord God formed every beaft of 
■• the field aiyl every fowl of the air, and brought them unto. A- 
*" dam to fee what he would call them. And Adam gave names ft 
" all cattle, and to the fowl # of the air, and to every beaft of the 
*• field." Gen. ii. 19. 

(a) Sec Elements of Criticifm, edit. 4. vol. ». p. 430, 

f>) See M« BuJFon's Natural Hiftory. 
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rabbit, even dead, to a- young ferret that never had feen 
a rabbit; it throws itfelf upon the body, and bites it 
with -fury. A hound has the fame initindt with refpeft to 
a hare, and raoft dogs have it. Unlefs directed by na : 
cure, innocent animals would not know their enemy till 
they were in its clutches. A hare flies with precipitation 
from the firft dog it'ever faw ; and a chicken, upon the 
€rft fight of a kite, cowers under its dam. Social ani- 
mals, without fcruple, connect with their own kind, and 
as readily avoid others*, jlirds are not afraid of qua- 
drupeds; not even of a tat, till they are taught by ex- 
perience that a cat is their enemy. They appear *o be 
as little afraid of a man naturally; and upon that ac- 
count are far from being fhy when left unmolefted. In 
the uninhabited ifland of Vifia Grande, one of the Phi- 
lippines, Kempfer fays, that birds may be taken with the 
hand. Hawks, in forne of the Southfea iflands, are e- 
cjually •tame. At Port Egmont in the Falkland Iflands, 
geefe, far from being fhy, may be knocked down with a 
ftick. The birds that inhabit certain rocks hanging over 
the fea in the ifland Annabon, take food readily out of a 
man's hand. In Arabia Felix, foxes and apes mow no 
fear of. man; the inhabitants of hot countries having no 
notion of hunting. In the uninhabited ifland Bering, ad- 
jacent to Kamfkatka, the foxes are fo little fhy that they 
fcarce go out of a man's way. Doth not this ojsfervation 
fuggefl a final caufe? A partridge, a plover, a pheafant, 
would be loft to man for food, were they naturally as 
much afraid of him as of a hawk or a kite. 

The division of animals into different kinds, ferves an- 
other purpofe, not lefs important than jjiofe meritioned ; 
which is, to fit them for different climates'. We learn 
from experience, that no animal nor vegetable is fitted 
for every climate; and from experience we alfo learn, 
chat there is no animal pr vegetable but what is fitted for 

* The populace about Smyrna have a crnel amufement. They 
lay the eggs of a hen Id a dork's neft. ~ Upon feeing the chickens, 
the male ia amazement calls his neighbouring dorks together ; who, 
to revenge the affront put on them, deftroy the poor Innocent fe* 
aoale; while he bewails his misfortune in heavy lamentation. 
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Tome climate, where it grows to per feclion. Even in the 
torrid zone, plants of a cold country are found upon 
mountains where plants of a hot country will not grow ; 
and the height of a mountain may be determined with to- 
lerable precifion from the plants it produces. Wheat is 
not an indigenous plant in Britain; no farmer is ignorant 
that foreign feed is requifite to preferve the plant in vi- 
gour. To prevent flax: from degenerating in Scotland 
and Ireland, great quantities of foreign feed are annual- 
ly imported. A -camel is peculiarly fitted for the burning 
lands of Arabia ;,aad Lapland* would be uninhabitable 
but for rein- deer, an animal fo entirely fitted for pier- 
cing cold, that it cannot fubfift even in a temperate cli- 
mate. Arabian and Barbary horfes degenerate in Britain; 
and to preferve the breed in Gome degree oi perfection* 
frequent fupplies from their original climate are requifite* 
"Spanifh horfes degenerate in Mexico, but improve in 
Chili; having more vigour and fwiftnefs there than evea 
the Andalufian race, whofe offspring they are. Our dung- 
hill-fowl, imported originally from a warm country in 
Afia, are not hardened, even after many centuries, t* 
bear the cold of this country like birds originally native: 
the hen lays few or no eggs in winter, urilefs in a houfe 
warmed with fire. The deferts of Zaara and Biledulge- 
rid in Africa, may be properly termed the native coun- 
try of lions : there they grow to nine feet long and five 
feet high. Lions in the fouth/ of Africa toward the Cape 
of Good Hope, grow but to five feet and a half long and 
to three and a half high. A breed of lions transplanted 
frorm the latter to the former, would rife to the full fize; 
and finkto the fnjaller fize, if tranfplanted from the form- 
er to the latter. 

To preferve the different fpecies of animals entire, as 
far as neceffary, Providence is careful to prevent a mix- 
ed breed. Few animals of different fpecies copulate to- 
gether. Some may be brought to copulate, but without 
t; and fome produce a mongrel, a mule for example, 
"ddom procreates, if at all. In fome few inflan- 
^re a mixture of fpecies is harmlefs, procreation 
without limitation. All the different fpecies of 
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thc dog kind' copulate together, and the mongrels pro- 
duced generate others without end. But dogs are by 
their nature companions to mem; and Providence prob- . 
ably has permitted a mixture, in order that every man? 
may have a dog. to his liking. 

M. RurTon in his natural- hiftory borrows from Ray (c) 
a very artificial rule for afcertaining the different fpecies. 
of animals; " Any two animate that- can procreate toge? 
" ther, and whofe ifTue can alfo procreate, are of fSne i 
" fpecies (d)." A horfe and an afs can procreate together ; 
but they are not, fays he, of the fame fpecies, becaufe 
their ifTue, a mule, cannot procreate. He applies- that: 
rule to the human race; holding all men to be of one race 
or fpecies, becaufe a man and a- woman, however diffe- 
rent in £ze, in fhape, in complexion, can procreate toge- 
ther without end. And by the fame rule he holds all dog*. 
to be of one fpecies. With refpeft to other animals, the 
rale mould pafs without oppofuion from me; but as it alfo 
i*e%ecl$ man, the fubj ecYof the prefen t enquiry, I- propofe. 
to examine it with attention. Providence, it is true, hath 
prevented confufion; for -in mod in fiances it. hath with- 
held from animals of different fpecies a power of procre- 
ating together; but as our- author has not attempted to 
prove that fuch r ell rain t is nniverfal without a (ingle ex- 
ception, hi* rule is evidently, a pctitio princip'ri. Why 
may not two animate different in fpecies produce a mix* 
cd breed ? BufFon mud fay, that by a law of nature a~ 
aimals of different fpecies never produce a mixed breed. 
But has he proved this to be a law of nature? On the 
contrary, he more than orice mentions feveral excep- - 
tions. He admits the fbiepand the goat to be of a diffe- 
rent ipecies; and yet we hive his authority for affirming, / 
that a* he- goat and a ewe produce a mixed breed which 
generate for ever (e). The camel and the dromedary, tho # " 
nearly related, are however nolefsdiftinclthan the horfe 
and the afs* The dromedary is lefs than the camel, more 
fiender, and remarkably more fwift of foot : it has but one. 

(c ) Wifdom of God in*thc works of creation. 

id) Oltavo edit. vol. 8. p. 104. and in many other j>art$«, 

($) VoU 10. p. I3&» * - 
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bunch on its back, the came] has two ; the race is more 
numerous than that of the came], and more widely fpread. 
One would notdefire diftinguiflung marks more fatisfying* 
aaijet thefe two fpecies propagate together bo lefs freely 
than jh$ different races of men and of dogs. Bujfbn in> 
deed, with refpect to the camel and dromedary, endea- 
vour 3 to fave his credit, by a diftinclion without a ditTe- 
t.#rice P . «* They are,"' fays he, " one fpecies; but their 
«' ^aesjase different, and have beenfo paft all memory (/").'* 
Does this fay- more than that the camel and the dromeda- 
ry, are < different fpecies of the fame genus? which alfo 
hojds.txue of the .different fpecies of men and dogs. If 
our author will permit me to carryback to the creation- 
the, camel and the dromedary as two diftincl races, I de- 
fire, no other , conceOion. He admits no fewer than ten 
kinds of ^oats, vifibly diftinguifhable, which alfo propa- 
gate together; but fays that thefe are .varieties only, tha* 
perman^nxtmd unchangeable. Nodi&culty is unfurmount- 
able if words be allowed to pafs without meaning. Nor 
does he e*en preferve any coniiitency in his opinions : tho' 
in diilinguiihing a horfe from an afs, h« affirm* the mule: 
they generate to be barren, yet afterward, entirely for- 
getting his rule, he admits the direct contrary [g). At 
tfyat rate a horfe and an afs are of the fame fpecies; Did 
it never once enter into the mind of this author, that the 
fcuman race, would be ftrangeJy imperfecl r if they were 
unable to diftinguiih a man from a monkey, or a< hare 
from a hedge-hog, till it were known whether they can* 
procreate together ? 
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But it feems unneceiTary after all to urge any argument, 
againft the foregoing rule which M. BurTon himfelf inad- 
vertently abandons as to all animals, men and dogs ex- 
cepted. We are indebted to him for a remark, That bo* 
«f fingle animal of the torrid zone is common to the did 
world and to the new. JBut how does he verify his re- 
mark? Does he ever think of trying whether fuch ani- 
mals can procreate together ? « They are," fays he, " of 
•• different kinds, having no fucjj refemblance as to 

f f) .Vol. 10. p. x. 
(g) Vol. x». p. **3- 
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** make us pronounce them of the fame kind. N Linnaeus 
" and Briifbii," he adds, " have very improperly given 
" the name of the camel' to the lama and the pacos of 
41 Pent. So apparent is the; difference, that other writ- 
" ers clafs thefe animals with fheep/ Wool however is 
•• the only .eircttmftance in which a pacos refembles 
"a fheepr nor doth the lama refemble a camel ex- 
" cept in length of neck*" He diftinguifheth in the 
fame manner, the true Afiatic tiger from feveral Ame- 
rican animals that bear the fame- name. He mention's its 
fize, its force, its ferocity, the colour of its hair, the 
ftrips black and white, that like rings furround alternate- 
ly its trunk, and are continued to the end of its tail; 
** characlers," fays he, " that clearly diflinguifh the true 
M tiger from aU animals of prey in the new world; the 
" largeft of which fcarce equals one of our maftiffs.'*' 
And be reafons in the fame manner upon the other ani- 
mals o£ the torrid zone (h). Here then we have M. Buf- 
fers authority againft himfelf, that there are different 
races of men; for he cannot deny that certain tribes dif- 
fer apparently from each other, hot lefs than the lama 
and pacos from the camel or from the fheep, nor lefs 
than the true tiger from the American animals of th^t 
name. Which of his rules are we to Tollow ? Muft we 
apply different nules to different unimals ? and to what 
animals are^we to apply the different rules ? For proving 
that dogs were created of different kinds, what better e- 
vidence cart be expecled than that the kinds continue dif- 
tin<Sl to this day? Our author pretends to derive* the 
maftifF, the butt- dog, the hound, the greyhound, the 
terrier, the water dog, &c. all of them from the prickt- 
ear (hepherd's cur. Now, admitting the, progeny of the* 
♦riginal mate and female cur to have fuffered every pof . 
fible alteration from* cKmate, food, domeftication ; the re- 
folt woirk* be endlefs varieties, fo as that no one indivi. 
dual mould refemble another. Whence then are deriv- 
ed the different fpecies of dogs above mentioned, or the 
different races or varieties, as M. Bufrbn is pleafed to 
(ft) See vol. 8. fee. Of animals common to the two conti- 

BCOtS. 

B 4 . - 
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name them ? Uniformity and permanency nwft be a Jaw 
in their nature, for they never can be the production of 
chance. There are mongrels, It is true, arqong dogs, 
from want of choice, or from a depraved appetite : but 
as all animals prefer their own kind, mongrels are few 
compared with animals of a true breed. There are mong- 
rels alfo among men : the feveral kinds however continue 
diitincl ; and probably will fo continue for ever. 

The celebrated Linnaeus, inftead of defcribiog every 
animal according to its kind, as Adam our firfl pareot 
did; and Buffon copying from him, has wandered won- 
der fully far from nature in claiRng animals. He distri- 
butes them into fix cLaiTes, viz. MammaHa, Ave*, Am- 
phibia* Pifces, Infect*, Vermes. The Mammalia are' 
diftributed into feven orders, chiefly frpm their teeth, 
viz. Primates, Bruta, Ferae, Glires, Pecora, Belluae, 
Cete. And the Primates are Homo, Simia, Lemur, 
VefpertiHo. What may have been his purpofe in claffing 
animals fo, I cannot guefs, if it be not to enable us-, 
from the nipples and teeth of any particular animal, to 
know where it lies in his book. It refembles the claJEng 
books in a library by fize, or by binding, without regard 
to the contents. It may fenre as a fort of dictionary; 
but to no other purpofe fo far as Lean difcover. How 
whirafical is it to clafs together animals that nature hath 
widely feparated, a man far example and a bat? What 
will a plain man think of a method ofclaHtng that denies 
a whale to be a fifh ? Befide, one would with to know 
why in claffing animals he confines himfclf to the nipples 
and teeth, when there are many other diftinguifhing 
marks. Animals are not lefs diftinguifhable by their tails* 
long tails, fhort tails, no tails:* nor lefs diHinguiihable 
by their hands, fome having four hands, fome two, fome 
none, Sec. &c. At the fame time, if any folid infraction 
is to be acquired from fuch claffing, I ihatl liften* not 
only wiih attention, but with fatisfa&ion. 

And now more particularly of man, after difcufling ci- 
ther animals. If the only rule afforded. by nature for 
'ailing animals can be depended on, these are different 

:es of men as well as of dogs: a. maftiff differs, not 
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more from a fpaniel, than a white man from amegrov or 
a Laplander from, a Dane. And if we have any faith 
m Providence, it tough t to be f o» Plants were created 
of different kinds to fit them for different climates, and 
fo were brute "animals. Certain it is, that all men are 
not fitted equally for every climate; There is fcarce a. 
climate but wbat is natural to* fome men* where they 
profper and flourifh; and there is not a climate bnt- 
where fome men degenerate. Do,th not, then analogy 
lead us to conclude* that as there are different climates 
. on the face of this globe, fo there are different rraces of 
men fitted for thefe different climates ? The inhabitants 
of the frozen regions of, the north, men, birds, beafts, 
filh, are aH of them provided with a quantity, of fat 
which guards them againft cold Even the trees are full 
of rofin. TheEfquimnux. inhabit a bitter cold country ; 
sad their blood and their breath are remarkably warm,. 
The ifl and St. Thomas, under the line, is extremely 
foggy ; and the natives are fitted few* that fort of wea- 
ther, by the rigidity ,of- their fibres. The fog is difpel* 
led in July and Augufbby dty winds; which give vigour- 
to Europeans, whofe fibres-. -a re- relaxed by the moilture 
of the.atmofphere, as, by. a warm batjb The natives ^ on 
the contrary, who are not fitted for a.dry air, have more- 
difeafes in July and Auguft than during the other ten 
months-; On the other hand;, in fiances are without num* 
ber of men-degenerating in a climate to which they are 
not fitted by nature ; and L know, not of a fingle inftance 
where in fiach a climate people have retained ' their origi- 
nal vigour. Several European colonies have fubfifted in. 
the torrid zone of- America more than two-centuries; and; 
yet even, that length of time has* not familiarifed them to- 
the climate: they cannot bear heat-ltke the original inha- 
bitants, nor like negroes tranfplaiged from a country e- 
quaJly hot r they. are far from- equalling in vigour of 
mind or body the nations from which they fprung. The 
Spanifh inhabitants of Carthagena in. South America lofe- 
their vigour and colour in a few months. Their motion 
is languid; and their words are pronounced with a low 
mc% and with long and frequent intervals. Europeans 
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who are born in Batavia foon degenerate. Scarce one of 
them has talents fufficient to bear a part in the admini* 
ft rat ion. There 1* not an office of truft or* figure but 
what is filled with native Europeans. Some Portuguefe, 
who have been for ages fettled on the fea-coaft of Congo, 
retain fcarce the appearance of men. South Carolina, 
efpecially about Cnarlefttfwn, is extremely hot, .having 
no fea-breeze to cool the air. Europeans there die fo 
faft that they hare not time to degenerate. Even in Ja- 
maica, tho' more temperate by a regular fucceffion of 
land and* fea breezes, recruits from Britain are necefTary 
to keep up the numbers. The climate of the northern 
provinces refembks our own, and population goes on 
with great rapidity. 

Thus it appears that there are different races of men 
fitted by nature for different climates/ Upon a thorough* 
examination another fad will perhaps alio appear, that- 
the natural productions of each climate make the moft 
wholefome food for the people who are fitted to live 
in it. Between the tropics, the natives live chiefly on 
fruits, feeds, and roots ; and it is the opinion of the moft- 
knowing naturalifts, that fuch food is of all the moft 
wholefome for the torrid aone, comprehending the hot 
plants, which grow there to perfection, and tend greatly 
to fortify the ftomach. In a temperate climate, a mix- 
ture of animal and vegetable food is held to be the moft 
wholefome; and there both animals and vegetables a- 
bound. In a cold climate animals are in plenty, but 
fcarce any vegetables that can ferve for food to man* 
What phyficians pronounce upon that head, I know not ; 
but if we dare venture a conjecture feom analogy, animal- 
food will be found the moft whole&me for fuch as are 
made by nature tolive in a cold climate. 

M. BufFon, from tly rule, That animals which can 
procreate together, and whofe progeny. can alfo procre- 
ate together, are of one fpecies, concludes, that all men 
are of one race of fpecies X and endeavours tofuppbrt that 
favourite opinion by afcribing to the climate, to food ; or * 
to other accidental caufes, all the varieties that are found 
among men, But is he ferioufly of opinion* that any i* 
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peration of climate*, or-of other accidental caufe, can ac- 
count -for the copper colour and fmooth chin univerfal a- 
mong the Americans, the prominence of the pudenda u- 
mverfat among Hottentot women, or the black nipple no 
fefe univerfal among female Samoide*? The thick fogs of 
the ifland St. Thomas may relax die fibres of the na- 
ttres'^but cannot make them more rigid than they are na- 
turally. Whence then the difference with refpeft to' ri- 
gidity of fibres, bet ween* then* and Europeans* but from 
original nature ? It is in vain to- afcribe to the climate 
the low ftajture of the Efqtiimaux, the fraalinefs of their 
feet, or the overgrown fize of their head; It is equally 
in vain to afcribcto climate the low ftaenre Of the Lap- 
landers*, or their ugly vifage; Lapland ia- indeed pier- 
cingly cold; but fb is Finland, and the northern parrs of 
Norway, the inhabitants of which are tall, comely, and 
well proportioned. The black colour of negroes,' thick 
Kps, flat nofe, crifped woolly hair* and rank fmell, di- 
ftinguifh them- from- every other race of meir. The Abyf- 
ikians on the contrary are tall and well made* their com- 

Jriexion a brown, olive, features well proportioned, eyes' 
arge and of a fparkling black, thin lips, a nofe rather 
high than flat. There is no fuch difference of dimate be- 
tween Abyffinia and Negroland as to produce thefe 
ftriking differences* At any rate, there muft be a confi- 
derable mixture both of foil and climate in thefe exten- 
fke regions; and yet not the leaft mixture is perceived- 
ia the people. 

If the climate have any commanding influence, ft muft 
be chiefly difplayed upon the complexion ; and in that 
article accordingly our author exults* "Man," fays he* 
" white in Europe, biaG^ in Africa, yelldw in Alia, and 
" red in America* is ftilt die fame animal, tinged only, 
" with the colour of the climate, Where the heat is ex- 
41 ceflive, as in Guinea, and Senegal, the people are per- 

• By late accounts it appears that the Laptanders arc only, dege- 
nerated Tartars; and that they and the' Hungarians originally fpruii o 
from the fame breed of men, and from « the fame country^, -pcrs 
' Hcl, the Jefuit, -an Hungarian, made lately this difcovery, when- 
feat to Lapland for making fomc agronomical obfer vat iuui. 
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" feclly black ; where lefs exceffive* as id Abyffinia, the 
•« people are lefs black ; where it is more temperate, as 
f< in Barbary and in Arabia* they are brown ; and wher$ 
" rhild, as. in Europe and Leffer Ada, they ar« fair (/).'*. 
But here he triumphs without a victory: he is forced to* 
acknowledge, that the Samoides* Laplanders, and Green* 
landers, are of a fallow complexion; for which he has 
the following falvo, thai the extremities of heat and of 
cold produce nearly the fame effects on the &!n. But he 
is totally filent upon a fact that fingly overturns his whole, 
fyftem of colour, vis. that all Americans without excep- 
tion are of a copper colour, though in that vaft continent 
there- is eve*y variety of climate . Neither dptb the black 
colour of fome Africans, nor the brown colour of others, 
correfpood to the climate. The people of the defert of 
Zaaia, commonly termed Lowe* Ethiopra, though ex-» 
pofed to the vertical rays of the fun in a burning fand, 
yielding not even to Guinea in heat, are of a tawny co- 
lour, far from being jet black like negroes. The natives, 
of Monomotapa are perfectly black, with crifped woolly 
hair, though the fouthern parts of that extenfive kingdom 
are in a temperate climate, very different from that 06 
Guinea. And the Caffres, even thofe who live near the 
Cape of Good Hope, are the fame fort of people. The 
heat of Abyffinia approacheth neare/ to, that of Guinea; 
and yet, as mentioned above, the inhabitants are not: 
black. Nor mall ou* author's ingenious obfervation con-^ 
cerning the extremities, of heat and. cold pur chafe him. 
impunity with refpeft to the fallow complexion of the 
Samoides, Laplanders, and Greenlanders. The Fin lan- 
ders and northern Norwegians lave in a climate not lefs 
cold than that of the people mentioned;, and yet are fail, 
beyond other Europeans. I fay more, there are many 
instances of races of people prefer ving their original co- 
lour in climates very different from their own ; but not 
a fingle inftance of the contrary fo far as I can learn*. 
There have been four complete generations of negroes in. 
Penfylvaaia, without an^viifible change of colour : they 

<i)Book*/ 
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continue jet black as originally. Shaw, in his travels 
through Barbary, mentions, a people inhabiting the 
mountains of Aqre& bordering upon Algiers on the 
fbuth , who appeared to be of a different race from the 
Moors. Their complexion-, far from fwarthy, is fair 
and ruddy; and their hair a deep yeHow, inftead. of be- 
ing dark as among the neighbouring Moors. He Qon- 
jje&uces them to* be a remnant of the Vandals, perhaps 
the tribe mentioned by Procopius in his fir ft book of the 
YandaJic war. If the European complexion be proof a- 
gainft a hot climate fo* a thoufand yeacs. I pronounce 
that it will never yield to climate. In the fuburbs of Co-, 
chin* -a town, in Malabar, there is a colony of indubi- 
ous Jews of the fame complexion they have in Europe*. 
They pretend that they were eftabliflied there during 
the captivity of Babylon: k is unqueftionable that they 
have been many ages in that country. Thofe who afcribe- 
all to the fun,, ought to confider bow little probable it is,, 
that the. coIqup it imprefTes on the parents mould be com- 
municated to their infant children, who afever faw the fun :. 
1 mould be as foun induced to, believe with a German 
naturaliil, whofe name has efcaped me, that the negro 
colour is owing- to aa ancient cuftom'in Africa of dying 
the flcin black* Let a European for years expofe him- 
felf to the fun in a hot climate, till he be quite brown, 
bis children will neverthelefs have the fame complexion, 
with thofe in Europe. The Hottentots are continually 
at work, and have been for ages, to darken their com- 
plexion ; but that operation has no v effect on their-chiK 
dren> From the action of the fun is it poilibfe to explain, 
why a negro, like a European, is born with a ruddy {kin, ^ 
which turns jet black the eighth or ninth day ? - ^ 

Different tribes are diftinguimable, not lefs by internal 
difpofition than by external figure*. Nations are for. the 
moil part fo blended by war, by commerce* or by other 
means, that fain wotshi be the- attempt, to, trace out aa 
original character in any cultivated nation. But there 
are favage tribes, which, fo far as. can- be difcovered, 
continue to this day pure without mixture, who aft by 
kufcnc"* not art, whd have nQt learnc4 to difguife their 
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pafltons: to fuch I confine the inquiry. There is ho pro- 
peofity in human nature more general than averfion to 
Grangers, as will be made evident in a following (ketch (i)^ 
And yet fome nations mail be excepted, not indeed 
many 'in< number, who are remarkably kind- to Gran- 
gers; by which circumftance they appear to»be of a pe- 
cuKar race. In order to fet the exceptidns in » clear 
light, a few inftances fhall be premiied of the general 
propertffty. The nations that may be the moffc relied on 
for an original character, are inlanders at a diftance from 
the continent and from each" other. Among fuch-, great 
variety of character is found. Some iflands adjacent to* 
New Guinea, are inhabited by negroes, a bold, mifchiev- 
ous, untraceable race ; always ready to attack Grangers 
when they approach the fhore. The people of New* 
Zealand are of a Targe fize and of a hoarlfe voice. They 
appeared my according to Tafinan's account. Some of 
them however ventured on board in order to trade ; but 
finding opportunity, they furprifed feven of his men in a 
fhallop, and without the flighteft provocation killed three 
of them, the reft having efcaped by fwimming. The ifl* 
and called Recreation, 16th degree fouthern latitude and 
148th of longitude weft from- London, was difcoverd m 
Roggewein's voyage. Upon fight of the mips, the na- , 
ttves flocked to the more with long pikes* The crew 
made good- their landing, having beat back the natives 
by a continued ftre of mufltets; who, returning after a* • 
fhort interval, accepted prefents of beads, fmall looking- 
glafles, and other trinkets, without ihewing the leaft 
v fear; they even afRfted the crew in gathering herbs for 
thofe who were afflicted with the fewrvey. Some of the 
crew tr averting the ifland in great fe as rity, and trufhng' 
to fome-of the natives who led the way, were carried in- 
to a deep valley fnrrounded with rocks; where they were 
inftantly attacked on every fide with large ftones ; and 
with difficulty made their efcape, but not without leav- t 
ing feveral dead upon the field. In Commodore Byron's 
voyage to the South foa, an ifland was difeovered named' 

<*) Botk %. ftetch »♦ 
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Difappointmeat. The (hore was filled with natives h» 
arms to prevent landing. They were black, and with- 
out cloathing, except what covered the pans that nature 
teaches to hide. But a fpecimen it fufficient here, as the 
fubjec? will be fully ittuftsatcd in the flcerch referred to> 
above. # 

Tbekindnefs of fame tribes to fbangers deferves more 
attention , being not a little fmgular. Gonnevilie, com- 
mander of a French (hip in a voyage to the Eaft Indie* 
in the year 1 503, was probably the firft European who- 
vifited the Terra AuftrahY Incognita ; being driven- thi- 
ther by a tempeft. He continued fee months in that 
country, while his veiTel was refitting ; and the manners. 
he describes' were in. all appearance original. The natives, 
had not made a greater progrefs in the arts of Kfe thai> 
the favage Canadians have done; ill clothed; and worfe 
lodged, having no light in their cabins bat what came in. 
through a hole in the roof. They were divided into fmall 
tribes, governed each by a king; who* though neither 
better clothedoor lodged than, others, had power of life 
and death over his. fubjecafc They were a fimple and 
peaceable people; and in a manner warmipped the French, 
providing them with necefiaries, and in return thankfully 
receiving knives, hatchets., (mail looking-giaflTes, and o- 

. ther fuch baubles. In a part of CaMfornia the men go 
naked; and are fond of feathers and mells. They are go 
verned by a king, with great mildnefs; and of all favages. 

-are the- raoft humane, even .to Grangers* An ifland-dif- 
covered in the South Sea by Tafman; 31ft degree of 
fbuthern latitude, and 177th of longitude weft from Lon- 
don, /was called by bin* Aaifterdair*. The natives, who 
had no arms offenfive not defen^rvsr, treated the Dutch 
with great civility, except in being- given to pilfering. 
At no great' diftance .another ifltnd was difcovered, nam* 
ed Annamocha by the natives, and Rotterdam by Taf- 
man; porTefled by a people refembliog thofe laft mention -» 
ed, particularly in having no acnis. The Dutch,, failing 
round the ifland, faw abundance of cocoa-trees, planted 
in rows, with many, other firuit- bearing trees, kept in ex- 
cellent order. Commodore RoggeweiD, commander of a 
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Dutch fleet, difcovered, ann. 1721, a new id and in the 
South, fea; inhabited by a people lively/ a&ive, and fwift 
of foot;- of a fweet and modeft deportment: but timorous 
and faint-hearted; for having on their knees prefented 
fome refrefhmcats to the Dutch, they retired with preci- 
pitation .* Numbers of idols cut in ftone werefet up along 
the coaft, in. the figure qf men with large ears, and the 
head covered with a. crown ; the whole nicely propor- 
tioned and highly fihiihed. They fled for, refuge to 
thefe idols: and they could do- no better; for they had- 
noi weapons either oflenfive. or defenfive. Neither was, 
there any appearance of government or fubordination ;• 
for they all fpoke and. adted with equal freedom. This?. 
iftand, fituated 28 degrees 30 minutes fout hern latitude, 
and about 115: degrees. of longitude weft from London^ 
is by the DUtch called Eaftfer or Pafch iflandV The?' 
CommodoBe directing his comfe north- weft, difcoveredf 
mthe fouthern latitude of j» degrees, and in the Ion gin 
tude of 19Q,, a clufter of other iflands; planted with va-r 
riety of fruit- trees*, and bearing herbs *. corn, and roots*. 
ill plenty. When the. fhip* approached die more, the ia*. 
habitants came in their canoes with fijh, cocoa-nuts, Ia- 
dtan figs, and other refrefhmenta ; for which- they receiv- 
ed fmall looking-ghfles, ftrings of beads, and other toys. 
Thefe iflands were well. peopled: many thousands throng* 
ecLto t.he more to fee the (hips, the men being armed with' 
bows apd arrow*, and appearing to be governed by a 
chieftain : they were^ of the fame complexion with tha*. 
of Europe, only a little more fun-burnt. They were* 
brxfk and: lively^ treating one another with civility; and. 
in their behaviour expreffing. nothing wild, nor lavage. - 
Their bodies were; not painted*; but handfomely clothed* 
from the middle downward, with -filfc fringes* in neat 
folds. 1 Large hats fcreened their faces from the fun, and, 
collars of odoriferous flowers furrounded their necks* 
The face of the country is charming v being -finely diver-* 
filled with hills and vaUiev Some/of the iflands are tea, 

* The women^ were very loving, enticing- the Dutchmen by €• 
^ry female art to .the mart intimate ftrnfflwrky. 
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miles m circumference, fome fifteen, and fome twenty. 
- The hiftorian adds, that thefe illanders are in all refpecls 
the moil civilized and the beft tempered people they c£f- 
covered in the South fea. Far* from being afraid, they. 
treated the Dutch with great kindeefs ; and expreiTed 
much regret at their ^departure. Thefe iilands got the 
name of Bowman's iilands, from the captain of the Tien- 
haven who difcovered them. In .Commodore Byre**'* 
voyage to the South fea, while they were palling through 
the (freights f Magellan, fome natives- approached in 
their canoes; and upon invitation came on board, with* 
out fear, or even ihynefs.- They; a$ the fame time ap- 
peared grofsly ftupid; and particularly could not cqmpre*- 
Bend the ufeof knives offered to them in a prefeot« la 
another part of die freights, the natives were highly de* 
lighted with the prefects made them. M. Bougainville, 
in his voyage round the world, defcribes a people in the 
freights of Magellan, probably thefe 1 aft mentioned* as 
of a f mall ftature* tame ami peaceable, having fcarce aay 
doathiag in a climate bitterly cold; Commodore Byroa 
difcovered another ifland in the South fea covered with 
trees, which was named Byron ifland.. The inhabitants 
were neither favage nor fhy, trafficking freely with the 
crew, though they feemed addtc"feed to thieving. One of 
them ventured into the (hip. After leaving Otaheite* 
Mr. Banks and Dr. Solaader, failing weftward, difcov* 
ered a clutter of iilands* termed by them Society, iilands: 
the natives were extremely civil, and appeared to have 
no averiion to Grangers. The ifland of Oahena, north** 
weft from that pf Otaheite, is a delightful fpot : the foil- 
fertile, and the fhores adorned with foik- trees of various; 
kinds. The inhabitants are well proportioned, wi^i re* 
gular engaging features ; the women uncommonly beau- 
tiful and delicate. The inhabitants, behaved with great 
hofpitalrty and probity tia the. people of the ihip in which* 
thefe gentlemen made a fete voyage round the world. 

To find the inhabitants of thefe remote iilands differ* - 
ing fo widely from, the reft of the world as to have na 
averiion to, ftr angers, but on the contrary ih.owing great 
kindnefs to. the firfl: they probably -ever few, is a finjplar J*. 
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of exiftence, like what is defcribed by Homer («r). Their 
courage therefore was a gift of nature, not of faith. The- 
people of Malacca and of the neighbouring i Hands, whet, 
are all of the fame face and fpeak the fame language, are. 
fierce* turbulent, and bold above any of the human fpe-^ 
cies, though they inhabit the torrid zone, held ^oramon*- 
ly to be the land of cowardice. They never obferve a*. 
treaty of peace when they have any temptation- to break, 
it; and are perpetually at war with their neighbours, or 
with one another. Inftances -there are, more than one, 
of twenty five or thitty of them in a^boat venturing, with 
no other. weapons but poinards, to attack a European fbip 
of war. Thefe men inhabit a moft fruitful country, which 
feaukt naturally- render 'them indolent and effeminate; a 
country abounding with variety, of exq^iiite fruitsand odo- 
riferous-flowers id endtefs fuoceffion ; fiiffrcient to fink any- 
other people into voluptuoufnefs.! They ate a remark- 
able exception from the obfervation of Herodotus,** That 
<* i* ifc net giver* by the god* to any. country, to praduce^ 
#l rich crops, and warlike. men," This inftance, witK 
what ane to. follow * fhow paft contradiction, that a hot* 
climate is no enemy to courage. The inhabitants of New 
Zealand are of all me* the moil intrepid, and the leaifc 
apt to be alarmed at clanger. The Giagas are a fierce- 
and bold people^ in the midft of the torrid zone of Afri* 
ca: and fo are the Anfieki, bordering on Loango. The 
wild Arabs, whtflive^ moftry within the torrid zone, arre. 
bold and refblute, holding war to be intended for them: 
by Providence. The African negroes, tho' living in the 
feotteft known country, are yet flout and vigorous, and' 
the raoft healthy people in the univerfe. I need fcarce 
mention^again- the negroes adjacent: to New Guinea, who ' 
fcave an uncommon degree of boldnefs : and ferocity. But 
I mention with-pleafure-the ifland Otaheite, discovered in ; 
the South fea by Walljs, becaufe the inhabitants are not 
exceeded; by any other people in> firmnefs of mind. The 
inhabitants are numerous; and though the Dolphin was 
probably the firit fhip they had ever feen, ye* they refor 

r 

(«) Odyfley, b. is* 
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luteiy marched to 'the ftiore, and attacked her with a 
(hower of ftones. Some volleys of fmall mot made them 
"give way : but returning with redoubled ardour, they did 
not totally lofe bean, till the great guns thundered in 
their ears : nor even then dkl*they run Sway in terror ; but 
adviiing "together, they affumed looks of peace, and fig- 
nified a willingnefe to forbear hoftilitie** Peace being 
fettled, they were Angularly 4rind to our |>eople f fupply- 
4ng th«r warits, and mixing with them in friendly inter- 
courfe*. Whett-Mr. Balnks and Dr. Solander were on 
the coaft of New. Holland, the natives feeing fome of 
trar men fiftting near the -more, fingled out a number of 
their own equal to thofe in the boat, who marching down 
•to the water-edge, challenged the ftrangers to fight them; 
-aninftance of the moft heroic courage. The people in 
that part of New Holland ntuft be a very different race 
from thole whom D ampler faw. * ■". 

-A noted author (n) holds all favages to be bold, impe- * 
tuous and proud ; ailigning for a caufe, their equality and 
independence. As in that obfervation he feems to lay no 
' weight on climate, and as little on original difpofition, it 
is with regret that my fubjedt leads me in this public man- 
ner to differ from him with refpecT: to the latter. The 
character he gives in general to all favages, is indeed ap- 
plicable to many favage tribes, our European forefathers 
in particular ; but not to all.* It but faintly fuits even 
the North- American favages, whom our author feems to 
have had in his eye ; for in war they carefully avoid open 
force, relying chiefly on flratagem and furprife. They 
value themfelves, it is faid, upon faving men; but as that 
motive Was no lefs weighty in Europe, and indeed every 
where-, the pronenefs of our forefathers to open violence 
vouches for the/> fuperiority in attive courage. The 
following incidents, reported by Charlevoix, give no fa- 
vourable idea of fome North-Americans with regard to 
that Tort of courage. The fort de Vercheres in Canada, 
belonging to the French, was in the year 1690 attacked 

4 It is remarkable that thefe people roaA their meat with hot 
(tones, as the Caledonians did in the4ays of Offian, 

(») Mr. Fergufou. A 
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by fome Iroquois. They approached filently, preparing 
to fcale the paiifade, when fome mdket-mot made them 
retire. Advancing a fecond time* they were again repulf- 
ed, wondering that they could difcovcr none but a wo- 
man, who was feen every where. Tl^is was Madame de 
Vercheres, who appeared as refolute as if. fupported by 
a numerous garrifon. The hopes of ftorming a placer 
without men to defend it, occasioned reiterated attacks. 
After two days fiege they retired, fearing to be inter- 
cepted in their retreat. Two years after, a. party of the 
fame nation appeared before the fort fo unexpectedly, 
that a girl pf fourteen, daughter of the proprietor, had 
{but time to (hut the gate. With the young woman there 
was not a, foul but one raw foldier. She (hewed herfelf 
with her aififtant, fome time* in one place, fometimes in 
another ; changing her drefs frequently, in order to give 
fome appearance of a garrifon, and always fired oppor- 
tunely. - The faint-hearted Iroquois decamped without 
fuccefs. 

But if the Americans abound not with active courage, 
their pafiive courage is beyond conception. Every writer 
expatiates upon the torments they endure, not only pa- 
tiently, but with lingular fortitude ; deriding their tor- 
mentors, and braving their utmoft cruelty. North- Ame- 
rican favages differ indeed fo widely from thofe formerly 
in Europe, that it is difficult to conceive them to be of 
the fame race. Pa/Eve courage they have, even to a won- 
der ; but abound not in active courage : our European 
forefathers, on the contrary, were much mote remarka- 
ble for active courage than for pafiive. The Kamikat- 
kans in every article refemble the North -Americans. In 
war they are fuU of ftratagem, but never attack openly if 
they can avoid it. When victorious, they murder with- 
out mercy, burn their prifoners alive, or tear out their 
bowels. If they be fur rounded, and cannot efcape, they 
turn defperate, cut the throats of their wives and chil- 
dren, and throw themfelves into the midft of their ene- 
mies. And yet thefe people are abundantly free. Their 
want of active courage is the more furprifing, becaufe 
they make no difficulty of fuicide when they faH into any 
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ctiftrefs. But their paifive courage is equal to that of the 
Americans: when tortured in order to extort a confeffion, 
they (how the utmoft firmnefs; and feldom difcover more 
than what they freely confefs at their fit ft examination, 

The favages of Guiana are indolent, good-natured, 
fubmiflive, and a little cowardly: tho' they yield not to 
the North Americans as to equality and independence. 
The inhabitants of the Marion or Ladrone iflands live ia 
a ftate of perfect equality: every man avenges the injury 
done to hknfelf ; and even children are regarcllefs of their 
parents.. Yet thefe people are great cowards; in battle 
indeed they utter loud fhouts ; but it is more to animate 
themfelves than no terrify the enemy. The negroes in 
the flave coa-ft of Guinea are good natured and obliging: 
but not remarkable for courage; The Laplanders are of 
all the human fpecies die moil timid: upon the flighted: 
(urprife they fall down in a fwoon like the feebleft fe- 
male in England: thunder makes them to pieces. The 
'face of their, country is nothing but rocks covered with 
mofs: it would be fcarce habitable but for rein-deer, on. 
which the Laplanders chiefly depend for food. 

The Macaflars, inhabitants of the ifland Celebes in the 
torrid zone* differ from all other people. They have 
active courage above even the fiercefl European favages ; 
and they equal the North- American favages in paifive 
courage. During thfc reign of Chaw Naraya, king of 
•Siam, a fmall party of Macaflars, who were in the king's 
pay, having revolted, it required a wheje army of Siam- 
ites to fubdue them. Four Macaflars, taken alive, were 
cruelly tortured. They were beat to mummy with cudg- 
els, iron pins thruft under their nails, all their fingers 
broken, the iiefli burnt off their arms, and their temples 
fqueezed between boards ; yet they bore all with unpa- 
ralleled firmnefs. They even refufed to be converted to 
ChrtfHanity, though the Jefhits upon that occafion offer- 
ed to intercede for them. A tiger, let loofe, having fa- 
ttened on the foot of one of them, the man never once 
offered to draw it away. . Another, without uttering a 
word, bore the tiger breaking the bones of his back. A 
third fuffered the animal to lick the blood from his face, 
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without (hrinking, or turning away his eyes. During the 
whole of that horrid fpeclacle* they never once bewailed 
theoifelves, nor were heard to groan. 

In concluding from the foregoing fads, that there are 
different races of men, I reckon upon flrenuous oppofi- 
«(on, not only from men biafled againft what is new or 
uncommon, but from numberlefs fedate writers, who hold 
every diftinguifhing mark, internal as well as external, to 
be the effect of foil and climate. Again flr the former, 
patience is my only (hield ; but I cannot hope for any 
converts to a new opinion, without removing the argu- 
ments urged by the latter. 

Among the endlefs number of writers who afcribe fu- 
preme efficacy to the climate, Vitruvius (hall take the 
lead. The firft chapter of his fixtb book i* entirely em- 
ployed in describing the influence of climate on the con- 
stitution and temper of the natives. The following is the 
fubftance: " For the fun, where he throws out a mode- . 
" rate degree of moifture, prcferves the body in a tempe- 
" rate ftate ; but where his rays are more fierce, he drains 
V the body of moifture. In very cold regions, where the 
" moifture is not fucked up by the heat, the body* fuck- 
" ing in the dewy air, rifes to a great fize, and has a 
" deep tone of voice. Northern nations accordingly, from 
"cold and raoiiture, have large bodies, a white /kin, red 
•• hair, grey eyes, and much blood.' Nations, on the con* 
" trary, near the equator, are of fmall ft at u re, tawny 
" complexion, curled hair, black eyes, (lender legs, and 
" little blood. From want of blood, they are cowardly: 
49 but they bear fevers well, their conftitution being form* 
*' ed by heat. . Northern nations, on the contrary, (ink 
*' under a fever ; but from the abundance of blood, they 
44 are bold in war." In another part of the chapter, 
he adds, " From the thinnefs of the air, and enlivening 
" heat, fouthern nations are quick in thought, and acute 
*«tin reafoning. Thofe in the north, on the contrary, 
"which breathe a thick and cold air, are dull and ftu- 
" pid.*' And this he illuftraxes from the cafe of fer- 
pents, -which in fummer-heat are active and vigorous; 
but in winter become torpid and immoveable. He the* 
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proceeds srt Follows. " It is then not at all furprifing, 
u that heat mould fharpen the under {landing, and cold 
•' blunt it. Thus the fouthern nations are ready in coun- 
14 fel and acute in thought; but make no figure in. war, 
"'their courage being exhaufted by the heat of the fun. 
•' The inhabitants of cold climates, prone to war, rufh 
44 on with vehemence without the feaft feir ; but arc 
" flow of underftanding." Then he proceeds to accouot,, 
upon the fame principle, for the fuperiority of the Ro. ( 
mans in arms," and for the extent of their empire, 
w For as the planet Jupiter lies between the fervid heat 
«• of Mars and the bitter cold of Saturn ; fo Italy, in the, 
" middle of the temperate zone, pofTefics all that is fa- 
n vourable in either climate. Thus by conduct in , war t 
'* fhc overcomes the impetuous force of northern barbari* 
•* ans; and by Vigour of amis confounds the politic, 
«• fchemes of her fouthern neighbours. Divine Provi* 
44 dence appears to have placed the Romans in that hap- 
" py fituation, in order that they might become matters' 

"of the world.*' Vegetius accounts for the different 

characters of men from the. fame principle. " Omries 
«• nationes quae* vicinae funt foli, nimio calore (iccatas, 
fi amplius quidem fapere, fed minus habere fanguinis di- 
«» cunt: ac propterea conftantiam ac fiduciam cominus non 
" habere pugnantii, quia metuunt vulncra qui fe exiguum 
" fanguinem habere noverunt. Contra, feptentrionales 
«_' populi, remoti a folis ardoribus, inconfnltiores quidem, 
" fed tamen largo fanguine redundantes, funt ad bella 

•* promptiffimi (*)*." Servius, in his commentary on 

•• the iEneid of Virgil {p) 9 fays, '• Afri verfipeljes, Graeci 
«' leves, Galli pigrioris ingenii, quod Datura cliruatum fa- 

(o) Lib. i. cap. *. De re militari. 

* " Nations near the fun, being exticcated by e jtceffive heat, are 
•* (aid to have a greater acutenefs of undemanding, but lefs blood : 
'• on wbieh account, in fighting they are deficient in firmnefs am! ' 
** refolution ; and dread the being wounded, as confeious of their 
*• want, of blood. The northern people, on the contrary, removed ' 
•• from the ardor of the fun, are lefs remarkable for the powers of 
" the mind; but abounding in blood, they are prone to war.'* 

(f) Lib. ©\ ver. 714. 
Vol. L C 
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"ckf." Mallet, io the introduction to hts hiftory 

of Denmark, copying Vitruvius and Yegetius, {trains 
hard to derive ferocity and courage in the Scandinavians 
fram the climate: " of great abundance of blood, fibres 
" ftrong and rigid, vigour inexhauftiblc, formed the teia- 
«' perament of the Germans, die Scandinavians, and of 
"all other people who live under the fame climate. Ro- 
" buft by the climate, and hardened with exercife* con* 
ct fidence in bodily ftreagth formed their, character. A 
" man who relies on his own force cannot bear reftraint, 
•• nor fubmiflion to the arbitrary will of another. As he 
■ " has no occaftpn for artifice, he is altogether a flranger 
" to fraud or diflimulation. As he is always ready to 
" repel force by. force, he is not fufpictous nor diftruft* 
<( fuL His courage prompts him to be faithful in friend- 
" (hip, generous, and even magnanimous. He is averfo 
«< to occupations that require more affiduity than action ; • 
" becaufe moderate exercife affords, not to his blood 
" and fibres that degree* of agitation which fuits them. 
«« Hence his difguft at arts and manufactures; smd as 
« paffion labours to juftify itfelf, hence his opinion, that 
«< war only and hunting are honourable profeffions." Ik« 
fore fubfcribing to jthis. doctrine, I wifh to be fatisfied of 
a few particulars . Is our author certain , that inhabitants 
of cold countries have the greateft quantity of blood? 
An4 is he certain, that courage is in every man propor- 
tioned to the quantity of his blood * ? Is he alio certain, 

f " The Africans are iubtle and full of ftratagem, the Greeks 
" are fickle, the Gauls flew of parts, all which divcrdttes are occa- 
**'fioned by the climate. v 

* At that rate, t,he lofs of an ounce of blood may turn the ba-, 
lance. Courage makes an cfiential ingredient in magnanimity and 
heroifm ; are fuch elevated virtues corporeal merely ^ is tht mind ad* 
nutted for no fturc? this indeed weald be a mortifying circum- 
ilance ia the human race- But <vcn fuppofing courage to be corpo- 
real merely* it is however for from being proportioned to the quan- 
tity, of blood: a greater quantity than can be circulated freely and 
eafily by tht force of the heart and arteries, becomes a diieaie, term- 
ed a , plethora. Bodily courage is chiefly founded on the folids. 
When by the vigour and elafticity of the heart and arteries a brHk 
circulation of blood is produced, a man is in good (jpirj|s^ U?cly «nd 
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that feroetty and love of war did univerfally obtain a- % 
raong .the northern Europeans ? Tacitus reports a very 
di&erent character of the Ghauci, who inhabited the north 
of Germany : " Tarn fmmenfum terrarum fpatiurn non 
u tenent tantnm GHauci, fed et implent: ^opulus inter 
" Germanos nobttifKmus, qukrue magnimdinem fuam ma- 
*' lit jufHtia tuem. Sine cupiditate, fine impotentia, qui- 
" eti, fecretique, nulla provocant bella, nullis raptibus 
«* aut latrociniis populantur. Idque praecipuum virtu tis 
" ac virium argumentum eft, quoc^ut fuperiqfes agunt, 
«* non per injurias afleqtmntur. Prompta tamen omnibus 
c< arma, ac, fi res pofcat, exercitus* (?)." Again, with 
refpe£ to the Arit, he bears witnefs, that befide ferocity 
and itrength of body, they are full of fraud and artifice. 
Neither do the Laplanders nor Samoides correspond to 

: his defer iption, being remarkable for pufillanimity, tho' 
inhabitants of a bitter cold country f. Laflly, a cold 
climate doth not always make the inhabitants arerfe to 
occupations that require more affiduity than action: ( the 

, people of Iceland formerly were much addicted to ftudy 
and literature; and for many centuries were the chief 
hiffcorians of the north. They are to this day fond of 
chefs, and fpend much of their time in that amufement: 
there? is fcarce a peafant but who has a chefs board and 
men. Mr. Banks and Dr. Solander report, that the 

bold; a greater quantity of blood, inftead of. raiting courage to a 
higher pitch, never fails to produce fluggUhneft, and depreflion of 
mind. 

* •' So immenfe an extent of country is not poflcflcd only, but 
"' 6l!ed by the Chauci; a race of people the nobleft among' the Ger- 
*' mans, and whochufe to maintain their grandeur by joftice rather 
•' than by violence. Confident of their ftrength, 'without the third 
•• of increaftng their poflcflions. they live in quietnefi and fecurity: 
•* they kindle no wars ; they are (hangers to plunder and to rapine ; 
M and what is the chief evidence both of their power and of their 
" virtue ; without opprtnjhg any, they have attained a fuperfority * 
•• -met all. Yet when occaVkm requires, Hiey are 7 prompt to take 
'* the field ; and their troops ate fpeedily raifed.' y 

"Xq) De moribus Germatiorum, cap. 35. 

t Scheffer, in his hiftory of Lapland, differs widely from the au- 
thors fticntfoaed ; for he aJcrtbes the pufillanimity of the Laplanders 
io*e etldadt of their climate. 

C 2 
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peafaius of Iceland arc addicted to hiilory, not only of 
their own country, but of that of Europe. 

The moil formidable antagontft remains flili on hand, 
viz. Montefquieu, who is a great champion for the cli- 
mate ; obferving, that in hot climates people are timid 
like old men, and in cold climates bold like young men. 
This in effect is to maintain, that the torrid zone is aa 
unfit habitation for men; that. they degenerate in it, lofe 
their natural vigour, and even in youth become like old 
men. That juftly celebrated author- certainly intended 
not any imputation on Providence; and yet, doth it not 
look like an imputation, to maintain, that fo large a por- 
tion, of the globe is fit for beafts only, not for men? He 
ought to have explained why a certain race of men may 
not be fitted for a hot climate, as others are for a tem- 
cerate, or for a cold one. There does not appear any 
oppofition between heat and courage, more than between 
cold and courage: on the contrary, courage feems more 
connected with heat than with cold. The fie r ceil and 
bold eft animals, aJicm, for example, a tiger, a panther* 
thrive na where l^much as in the hottcft climates. The 
great condor of Peru in the torrid zone, is a bird' not a 
little fierce and rapacious. A lion vi£bly degenerates ia 
a temperate climate. The lions of Mount Atlas, which 
is fometimes crowned with fnow, liave not the boldnefs, 
aor the force, nor the ferocity of fuch as tread the burn- 
ing fands of Zaara and Biledulgerid. Our author, it is 
true, endeavours to fuppoxt his opinion by natural caufes. 
Thefe are ingenious, andplaufible; but unluckily they are 
contradicted by ftubborn facts, which will appear tipon a 
very flight Purvey of this globe. The Samoidey and 
Laplanders are living inftances of uncommon pufillani- 
mity in the inhabitants of a cold climate ; and inftances, 
not few in number, have been mentioned of warlike peo- 
ple in a hot climate. To thefe I add ths Hindows, 
whom our author will not admit to -have any 'degree of 
courage; though he acknowledges, that, prompted by 
religion, the men voluntarily fubmit to dreadful tortures, 
and that even women are ambitions to burn themfelves 
alive with their deceafed huftawjs,, In *aja does he en- 
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deavour to account for fuch extraordinary exertions of 
fortitude, active as well as paffive, by the farce of ima- 
gination ; as if imagination could operate more forcibly" 
in a woman to burn herfetf alive > than on a man to meet 
his enemy in battle. The Malayans and Scandinavians 
lire in very oppofite climates, and yet are equally conra- % 
geous. Providence has placed thefe nations each of them 
in its proper climate: cold would benumb a Malayan in 
Sweden, heat would enervate a Swede iri Malacca; and 
both would be rendered cowards. I flop here; fbr to 
enter the lifts againil an antagonist of fo great fame, 
gives me a feeling as if I were treading on forbidden 
ground. 

The colour of th« Negroes, as above obferved, affords 
a ftrong prefumption of their being a different race from 
the Whites (and I once thought, that the. prefumption 
was-fupported by inferiority in their under/landing. Bitf 
it appears to me doubtful-, upon fecond thoughts, whe- 
ther the inferiority of their underftanding may not be 
occafioned by their condition. A man never ripens in 
judgement, nor in prudence, but by exercifmg thefe 
powers. At home the.negroes have little occafion to ex- 
ercife either of them: they, live upon fruits and roots, 
which grow without culture: they need little cloathing: 
and they erelt houfes without trouble or art. Abroad, 
they are miferable flaves, having no encouragement either 
to think or to acl. Who^an fay how far they might im- 
prove in a ftate of freedom, were they obliged, like 
Europeans, to procure bread with the fweat of their 
brows? Some kingdoms in Negroland, particularly that 
of Whidah, have made great improvements in govern- 
ment, in police, and in manners. The negroes, particu- 
larly on the gold -coaft, are naturally gay: they are indu- 
flrious, appiehtnd readily what is faid to them, have a 
good, judgment, are equitabk in their dealings, and ac- 
commodate themfelves readily to the manners of Grangers. 

I (hall clofe the furvey with fome inftances that feem 
to differ widely from the common nature of man. The GU 
agas, a fierce and wandering nation in the heart of Afri- 
ca, are ta efeel land-pirates, at war with all the world; 
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They indulge in polygamy ; but bury all their children 
the moment of birth, and chufe in their ftead the moft 
promrfing children taken in war. There is no principle 
smiong animals more prevalent than affection -to their otf- 
fprib'g: fuppofing the Giagas to be born without hands 
or 'without ifeen would they be more difttnguiftiaMe 
from the reft of mankind * ? The author of an accoont 
of Guiana, mentioning a deadly poifon composed by the 
oative*, Tays, " I do not find that even 'in their wa« 
" they ever ufe poifoned arrows, . And yet it may be 
" wondered, that a people living under no laws, adaat- 
^ed^with no religious principle, and unreftrained by the 
u fear of prefenfor future punifnment, mould not fome- 
^tfi^ea eirrpftry that fatal poifon for gratifying hatred, 
*• Jealoufy, or revenge. *But iff a ftate of nature, th** 
04 there arc few reftraints, there are a-lfo, fewer teropta- 
44 tions to vice; and the different tribes are doubtlefs 
u fenftble that poifoned arrows in war would, upon the 
** whole, do more mifchief than good. 1 * This writer k 
would feem has forgot, that profpecls of 'future good or 
*vtf never have influence upon favages. Is it his opinion^ 
that fear of future mifchiefs to themfelves, would make 
the negroes of New Guinea abftain from employing pon 
foned arrows agatnft their enemies? We have nothing 
but original difpofltion to account for manners fc<fingt*> 
Jar in the favages of Guiana. The Japanefe refent kijo/* 
rie* in a manner which has nor a parallel in any othe% 
part of the world: it is indeed fo^ingular as fcarce to b* 
confident with human nature. Others wreak their r£ 

' * I have oftehtr than once doubted, whether the avrhors deftrvc 
ciiftdit from wham thU account is taken; and, after all, 1 do not 
prefs it ,upon my readers* There is only one confideration that can 
bpng it. within Hie verge of probability, viz. the little affection that 
male favages Have for their new born children, which appears from 
rfce 1 -ancient j>rac*rice of expofing rfcem. The affection of the mother 
tommeritci with the'Dirthtof the child; and had', (he a vote; bo in- 
fant wquid *vcr b*.d«ftfltycd« But as the affection of the father >$• 
gins mwh later*, the. practice of dcAroying new-born infants may h* 
thpnght net altogether incredible in a wandering nation who live by 
rapine, ' and who can provide themfelves with children more cafily 
than by the tedious and precarious method of rearing them* 
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fentment on the perfon who affronts them; but an inha-v 
feitant of Japan Wreaks it on himfeJf : he rips up his o\yn 
belly. Kerapfer reports the following inftance. A gen- 
tleman coming down the great Jrair of the Emperor's pa- 
lace, palled another ^oing up, and their fwords happen- 
ed to claih. The perfon descending took, offence: the o- 
tfeer excafed hirmVf, faying that it. was accidental: ad- 
ding, that fwords only were -concerned, and that his was 
as good as the other. I'll (how you the difference, fays 
the perfcn who began the -quarrel', he drew his rword, 
and ripped up his own belly. The other, piqued at be- 
ing th-us prevented in revenge, haftened tip with a jrfate 
lie had in his hand for the Emperor's table ; and return- 
ing with equal fpeed, he m like manner ripped up his 
belly* in fight of his antagonift, faying, " If I had not 
•* bee* ferving toy prince, y©u fliould not have got the 
* lUtft of me,; bit I mall die fatisfred, having fhowM 
** you that my fword 19 as good ks yours." Trie fame 
author gives an inftance of uncommon ferocity in the J«i- 
panefe, blended with manners -highly poliftied. In the 
mkrft of a large company at dinner, a young woman-, 
ftratoitog to reach a plate, unwarily futfefed wind to e- 
fcape. Aihamed-and confounded, (he raifed her brcafls 
to he* mouth, tore them with her teeth, and expired on 
«he fpo*. The Japanefe are equally fingiilar in feme of 
their reK^ous -opinions. They never- fupplicate the gods 
m diftrefs : holding, that as the gods enjoy ucinterrupt- 
td olifs, fuch fiipplications would be ofrenfire to them. 
Their holidays accordingly are dedicated to feafts, wed- 
dings, and ajl pifblic and private rejoicings. It is delight- 
ful to the gods, fay they, to fee men happy.* They are 
far from feeing fingalar in thinking that a benevolent de- 
ity is pkafed to fee men happy ; but nothing can be more 
inconfiflent with the common feelings of men, than to 
hold, that in diftrefs it is wrong to fupplicate the author . 
of our nature for relief, and that he will be dilpleafecj 
with fuch fupplication. In dee^ affiicirorr, there is cer- 
tainly no. balm equal to that of pouring out the heart to 
a benevolent. Deity, and exprefling entire resignation, to - 
his wilh 
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In fuppprt of tlie foregoing, dextrine, many partacplaj&s 
/till more extraordinary mighf have been quoted £r q^i 
Greek and Roman writers ; but truth has rjpoccafion For ar- 
tifice; an^i X woulfi 1 pot take a.dvantage,pf ftelebraiednamfs 
to* vouch' facls that appear incredible or uncertain. TJje 
Oreelcs and Rprnans madeap iljuftrious figure ip. p,Qe$ry» 
rhetoric, and all the fine M&\ tyvt they "were, little i>e^ 
ter than novices in natural hiflojry. More, than, half of 
the globe was tq them what- {he Tejrras Auftralis Incog- 
nita is t.0 ,us; and imagination operates, without eontroi 
when it is not checked by knowledge: the ignorant arthe 
fame t time are deli&htep^ wjth. wonders.; and the more 
wonderful a.ftqryjis, t^e; more welcome \% is pude, *Tbis 
may ferve as an apology, for apcient writers," eyenwhea 
they relate and believe .facts to u_s incredible.. \. Men at 
that, period were ignorant, in a great mjeajure, of ©ature* 
and of the limits of her operations.' One conceffion /will 
be made to me, that the writers mentioned who report 
things at fecpnd- hand, are much moreexcufablc than^he 
earlieft of our modern travellers, who prete.nd to v.oucij 
'' endleft. wonde-rs from their own knowledge. .Natural hifto- 
ry r that of man efpecially, is of late .years much ripened: 
.no improbable tale is fuffered to pafs without. <} ftriclfc ex* 
animation; and I have bee a careful to adopt no facts but 
wjhat are vouched by late travellers and writers of credit* 
Were it true what Diodorus Siculus reports on the.'au« 
uhority of Agatharchides of Coidqs, concerning the Ich* 
thyophages on the eaft coaft of Africa, it woald be a mote 
pregnant proof of a diftincT; race o£ men than any I have 
discovered.. They are defer ibed to be fo ftupid, tha£ 
even when their wives and children are killed in their 
fight,, they, Hand infepfible,, and give no figns either of 
auger or of cpmpaiHon. This I cannot believe upon fo, 
flight teflimonyj and the 'Greeks .and . Romans were a? 
tha^tlme extremely credulous,, being, lefs acquainted witty 
{neighbouring nations, .than we are with the Antipodes^ 
The $ajearic iilands, Majorca, Minorca. Yvica^ are % a> 
po great .diitance from Sicily; and yet DiodoFU^.the Si«: 
cilian reports of 'the inhabitants, that hi the*foIemniza^ 
tion of marrjage all the male friends/and even tti$ hp.uHh 
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hold fervaiits, lay with the bride before the bridegroom 
was admitted. Credat Judeus appella. It would not fee 
much more difficult to make me believe what is laid by 
Pliny of the Blemmyans, that they had no "head, and 
that the mouth and eyes were in the breaft • or of the 
Arimafpi, who hid but one eye, placed in ' trie middle 
of the forehead; or of the Aftomi, who having no rnoutb, 
could neither eat nor drink, but lived upon fmelfing; ojr 
of a thoafand other abfurdities which Pliny relates, with 
a grave face, in the 6th book of his natural 'hittory, cajk 
30. and in the 7th book, cap. 2. , , , V ; 

Thus upon an extenfive furvcy of the inhabited parts 
of our globe, many nations are found differing fo wiclely 
from each other, not only in compte3tiori,"iu' feature J, in, 
fhape, and in other external circiirnftances, but in teov 
per and difpoGtion, particularly in* 'two capital articles, 
courage and the treatment of Grangers, -that even the 
certainty of their being different races could not -make-' 
one expect more frrikifig differences. Doth Ri. Bufforj' 
thinic it fuflicient, barely to fay, that fiich differences may 
poffibly be the effect of climate, or of other accidental 
caufesf The preemption, is, that the differences fubfift- 
ing.at prefent have always fubfifled; which ought to be 
held as true, till pofitive evidence be brought of trie con- 
trary : inftead of which; we are put off. with bare fuppofi- 
tions and poffibiKties; 

' x But not to reft entirely upon prefump'tfv6 eVibtehce, to- 
ftfe it appears clear from the ver^ frame of the human 
body, that there mull be different races of men fitted for 
different climates; Few animals are more affected than 
men generally are, riot only with change of feafons in the 
fame climate, but with change of weather in the fame 
feafon. Can fuch a being be fitted for all climates equal- 
ly ?* Jmpoffible. A man muft at leaflr be hardened by ,na- 
ture againft the (lighter changes of feafons or weatjier : 
he ought to be altogether ihfenlibTe of fuch changes,* 
Yet from Sir John Pringle*s bbfervations on the difeafes 
of the army, to go no 'further, it appears, that even mi- 
litary men, who ought of all to be the hardieft, are 
greatly affected by them. Horfes and horned cattle fleegt 
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ori the bfcre grinnd* wet of dry, without harm?* aftd $et 

K arte not made for every cfirivate: caif Mnan be made fbr 
eflety climate, Who is fo much -more delicate, thajt he 
camiot fleep oh wet ground without hazard of feme mor- 
tal iJHeaftr l .. - ■ . 
' But* the argument I chiefly rely on i*, That were all 
men orone fpecies, there never could have exited, with* 
out a miraeie, different kinds, fuch as exift at prefent. 
Giving allowance for every Aippofeable variation of cli- 
mate, or of Mother natural caufes, what can follow, as ob- 
served about the dog«kind, but endlcfs varieties among 
individu Js, as among tulips in a garden* fo as that no 
individual (hall refcmble another.* Inftead of which wfe 
find men of different kinds, the individuals of each kind 
remarkably Uniform, and differing not left remarkably 
from the individuals of every other kind. Uniformity 
and permanency are the offspring of defign, never of 
chance. 

There is another argument that appears aKb to have 
weight : Borfes with refpeft to fi?e, map e, and fpirb, 
differ widely in different climates. But let a male and 
a female, of whatever climate, be carried^ into a country- 

' where borfes are in perfection,, their progeny wM im- 
prove gradually, and wilt acquire in time the perfection 
{ of their kind. Is not this a proof, that all hbefes are of 
\ one kind? If fo, men are not aH of one kind; for Wsl 
White mix with a Black in whatever climate, or a Hot- 
^ teritot with a Samoide, the refult will not be either an im> 
' pavement of the kind, or the contrary ; but a mongrel 
breed differing from both parents. It is thus afcertained 
beybhd any rational doubt, that there are different races 
or kinds of men, and that thefe races or kind* are natur- 
ally fitted for* different 'climates: whence we have reafoa 
to conclude, that originally each kind was placed in ka 

' proper climate, whatever change may have happened ilk 
kter times by war or commerce. • 

There is a remarkable fact that confirms the foregoing 
conjeelures. As far back as. hijftory goes, or traditi&iit 
kfept alive bjfhiftory, the earth was inhabited by favage* 
$videdinra atari? fa&i tribes, *a#rtrib* haying a Ian- ' 
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gnage peculiar to itfelf . la it not natural to fuppofe* f hat 
ihefe original tribes were different races of men* placed 
in proper climates, and left to form, their own language .* 
Upon fumming up the av hole particulars jftejpftioned ** 
bove, would one hefitate a moment to adopt the ffliow* 
ing opinion, were there no counterbalancing evidence, 
viz. «• That Gbd created many pairs of fbe humaivrece, 
4 « differing from each) other -bath externally and inte,^ 
" nally; that he. fined thefe pairs for different climates', 
«* and placed each pair , in its. proper climate; that, the 
«« peculiarities of the original pairs were preferred v en- 
** tffe in their defceitdenxs; who, having no affiftance 
«* but their natural v talents, were left to gather know~ 
f* ledge from experience, and in particular were left (dacb 
«* tribe) to form, a language for itfelf ; that figns were 
*• fufficiem for the original pairs, without any language 
" but what nature fuggefts ; and that £ language was> 
*« formed gradually, as a tribe increafed in wmfcers, 
« . and in different occupations, to make fpeech neciffary.?* 
But this opinion, however pl^ufible, we are not permit- 
ted to adopt ; being taught a different fefibn by. revela- 
tion, viz. That God created but a (ingle pair of the,bu~ 
man fpecies. .Though' we caanot doubt of the suthority 
«f Mofes, yet his account pf the creation of man is not 
a little puzzling, as" it feems to contradict every, one of 
the facts mentioned above. According to that account, 
different races of men were not formed, nor were men 
formed originally for different climates. All men muft 
have fpoken the fame language, viz. that of out* Jirft pa- 
rents. And what of all feems the moft contradiclory to 
that account, is the favage ftate : Adam, as Mofes ip- 
forpts us, was endued by his Maker with an, eminent. de- 
cree of knowledge ; and he certainly was an excelled 
{preceptor to his children and their progeny, among whqro 
he lived many generations. Wheats thcto the degeneracy 
of all men wito the favage ftate ? To account for that 
. difma! cataftrophe, mankind! rmi.ft have fuffered fome ter- 
.jriWe cocvuHion. , .. _, , 

H That ietrifrje convulfipB is, revealed tq ns in. the ^i^p> 
*y pf themwer, of jfrfcej, Qenj^foed ia *b* * it^.di^tfs 
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of Genefis, which h, J* That for rWatfy eerrturtes* after 
51 * the deluge, the' whole earth was-of one language, and 
'♦of one' fpeech ; that they united to build a city on a 
•* plain In the 'land of Shinar, with a tower wbofe toj» 
• r might reach unto heaven; that the Lord, beholding the^ 
.•• people to be one, and to have ail one language,' and 
lf that nothing would- be reftrained from them which 
•* the;Jr imagined to do', confounded their language, that • 
«* tbey mrght not urrderftand one another; and Scattered 
<• them abroad upon the face of ail the earth." Here 
light breaks forth in the midft of darknefs. By confound- 
ing the language of men, and fcattering them abroaH Up- 
on the face of all the earth, they were rendered favages„ 
And to harden them for their new habitations, it was. 
wecefTary that they mould be divided into different kinds, 
iiued fori different, climates. Without an immediate 
change of con&imfon, the builders of Babei could not 
poftbiy haive fubfiHed in the- burning region of Guinea, 
nor in the 'frozen region of Lapknd; houfes not being 
prepared, nor any other convenience to protect them a- 
gainft a deftro&ive climate. Againfl this hiftoryit has 
indeed been urged, « lhat the circumftances mentioned 
f evince it to be purely an. allegory; that raen neve* 
*< .were ib frantic as to think of building a tower whofe 
'« top might reach to heaven; and that it is grofsry*bfurd, 
« « taking the matter literally, that the Ahmghty was afraid 
«* of men, and reduced to. the necelEty of faving himfelf 
«' by a miracle. w But that this' is a real hiftory, rnuffe 
necetfarHy be admitted, as the cbnfufion of Babel is the 
only known f fadl that can reconcile faired and profane 
hiftory* u •. . 

And this leads us to confides the diverfity of langua- 
^ges # . If the common language of men had not been 

.""'* Asthcfbdafftatc is'tficrttial to man, andl^eech of the forfal 
•ftatc, the wifdom df Prbvtdfcficfe \h fittmg tocn ft* acquiring that ne- 
ce$uy art, deferves ngore attention than is commonly beftowed on it. 
The Ourang Oujtarig hap the external. organs of fpeech in^ perfec- 
tion; and man/ are puzzled to account wny it never fpeaks. . But 
the external organs of fpeech make but a fmail paft'oPthe rfeceflaty 
1 'applratuV. '« ' *n?e faculty of imitafirig : fotm\& M -an J efltnt h\ part : ani 
'wondstfitf would that tacaity *^;wctcUiim rendered ftmiUsv 
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coftlpn^ed ijpoa.^ir attempting thftt^yer,. of, J^^el^ *3C 
aftrni, th*t, there neyer, qauld Juve," been, b^jt. ooi^&n* 
juag^; Antiquaries qonftantly fupppfe a, migrating fpityt w 
the original iaba^it&i$9 of this earth,;, no^only \y,u)\ou£ 
evidence, but 9ontrary to all probajatiyr,. M£rf.ney,er;,d$;; 
fert their conne<5Hons. nar their country without njepejjityj 
fear of enemies, and of wild beaits,. as. yell a^tl^e attrac- 
tion of focietyt are more t:\iaafufhcienr to, ^/train ttyera? 
from wandering \ not to mention thax fa^a^s. ar.e,pecu,r 
liarly fond of their, nataJ foil j:. Tlie £rft njjgquiqp*. wer^o 
probably occasioned by factions- and ciyij ,wa$s : \ jjie ne^ 
. by commence . Qree.ce. affords inftan^es of : the fof«mer^ 

. « •' . ., ..f <'? , 5 

by ptattice : a^hild of two or three years,» is able, by nature alon.e v 
without the Itaft instruction, to adapt its organs' of 4 fpeeeh' to every 
articulate found; and a child of* four or five years cm-pftcn irs'^Hriflf. 
pipe fa as to emit a found of any 'elevation, whic1Venar*!*s h *JAth 
*n ear to instate the* fong* it. bears. , But above .ail the otjier part*, 
fer^e and urxier ft anting are, efllntijd tp ^flpc^V >A p^^t^can oro- 
Jtouncc articulate founds, and it has frequently an inclination to 
fpeak ; but, for want of underflanding, none or* tVie kind can form 
a fingfe fentence. Has an- frurang Outang underflanding to fbrrrV u 
mental proposition ? has he a faculty to exprrfs f hat proportion in 
founds..* and fuppofirrg him ante to exprefs what, he feet rarjd hears, 
.nrhat W9«W, he- make of &e,cpnne&i¥e l and dUju^&ive, pajrt|d$i> ' . 

f With' refpeft to the fappofed migrating fpirit, even Bochact 
mud yield iO'Kampfrr i* boidntf* oftcoJtje&wre*- ,Ait« proving, 
frona di&rence; of language^ and &oin xnher circumftances, that Ja,- 
pan was not peopled by the Chinefe* Keropfer without the lead he- 
fitation fettles a colony there of thofe who attempted the tower of ' 
Babel. Nay, he traces moft mimitery their road to" Japan-; and con- 
cludes, that they muft have- traveHed with great expedition, becawfe 
,tbdr language has no timfrurc o£any other. . *£fe diiknot th>k it 
nccefEuy to explain, what temptation they had, to wander fo fajr 
.from hpn\e; nor why they fettled in an ifland, not preferable either 
In foil or climate to many countries they muft nave traverfed. ' 

An ingenious French writer obferves, thaYpIaufible reafon^ wotrid 
kad ont to conjecture, that. men were more early polilhcd in iflands 
than in continents ; -as people, crowded together, foon find the ne- 
. ceffity of laws to reftrain thein-frommifchicf. And yet, fays hie, 
the mannpfs of iflauders and their laws are commonly the lateft; 
formed. A very fimple reflexion would have unfolded trje myitery. 
Many, many centuries did men exift without thinking of navigation. 
That art was not, invented tilUntn, flxaitened in their quaxttrs upon* 
.. tta continent, thought ,of ^e^j^^jacent iflands* , 
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Phoenicia of the latter. Onlefs upon fuch occasions, 
members* of v a family or of a tribe will never retire far- 
ther from their fellow* than is neceffary for food; and 
by retiring gradually, they- lofe neither their connexions 
nor their maimers, far lefs their language, which is in*con* 
ftant esercife. ' As far back aahiftory carries vrs, tribes 
withont number are discovered, each having a language 
peculiar to itfeif. Strabo (*•) reports, that the Albani- 
ans were divided into fevefttl tribes, differing in external 
appearance and in language. Csefar found in Gaul feve- 
ral fuch tribes ; and Tacitus records the names of many 
tribes in Germany. There are a multitude of £mericah 
tribes that to this day continue diftinct from each other, 
and have each a different language. The mother- tongues 
at prefent, though numerous, bear no proportion to what 
.formerly exifted. We find original tribes gradually en- 
larging; by con qu eft frequently, and more frequently by 
the union of weak tribes For mutual defence. Such e- 
vents promote one language initead of many. The Oti- 
tic tongue, once extenilve, is at prefent confined to the 
highlands of Scotland, to Wales, to Brit any, and to 1 a 
part of Ireland. In a few centuries, it will (hare the fate 
of many ©titer original tongues : h will be totally for* 
gotten.. 

If men had not been feattered every where «pon the 
confufion of Babel, another particular muft. have occur- , 
red, differing not lefs from wfyat has » really happened 
than that: now mentioned. As paradife is conjectured to 
have been fituated in the heart of Afia, the f unrounding 
regions, for the reafon above given, muft have been firft 
peopled ; and the ciyilixation and improvements of the 
mother-country were undoubtedly carried along to every 
new fettkment, la particular, the colonies planted in» 
America, the South-fta iflands, and the Terra Auftra-. 
Its Incognita, muft have been highly polimed; becaufe* 
being at the greateft diftance, they probably were the 
lateft. And yet thefe and other remote people, the Mex$» 
cans and Peruvians excepted, remain to this day in *kc' 
original far age ftate of hunting and fiihing, 
.. o.-.w./ v (a) Book*. ' ^j-v.-', ' 
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Thus^ had noanien wildly attempted to baild ar tower 
whofc top anight r.each ft} hearken, all raetn would not o»- 
Jy haee fpafcenvjche fame language* but would have matte 
the fame* progrefs toward maturity of knowledge and ci- 
vilization. That deplorable event reverfed aM nature : 
by fcattering men over ihe face of all the earth, it de- 
prived them of fociety, and rendered them favages. 
From that*irate of degeneracy, they have been emerging 
gradually. Some nations, ftimuiated by their own na- 
ture, or* by their climate, have made a rapid progrefs-; 
forae have proceeded mere flowly; and fome continue 
-favages . To Vace ont that progrefs toward maturity in 
different nation^ ia the fobject of the prefent under- 
taking. »• . 



c SKETCHIL 

Progress of Mih with respect to Food and 
■• • «* . Population. - % 

IN. temperate- cKmates, the original food of men was. 
fruits that grow without culture, and the flefli of land- 
animals. As fuch animals become fhy when often hunt- 
ed, there is a contrivance of nature, no lefs firaple than 
effecYual, which engages men to bear with chearfulnefs 
the &tign«s of hunting,, and the uncertainty of capture*; 
and that is, an appetite for hufering. Hunger alone is not 
Sufficient; favages, who acVby fettle 'not by forefight„ 
move not when the ftomach » full; and it would be too 
kte when the ftomach is. empty, to form a bunting*par- 
fy. An this appetite belongs* to every • lavage, who depends 
'^iterating for procuring/food; it is one ioftance, amon£ 
Wany/pf providential wifdom, in adapting the internal 
£0*&tution of man. to feU eternal circu'mftances. The 
-appetite for hunting* though among us tittle necefiary far 
food, fa,* to this: day, vifible in our young men* high anil 
16w, rich and poor. Natural propensities may be render- 
ed faint or objure, bat aever are totally eradtbaW . ^ 
It *? probable, {lux £ftuw4s.flot e^arly the food of ma©* 
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Water is not our element ; and favages probaWy c did not 
attempt to draw any food from the fea or fr"6m rivers, tftt 
hnd animals turned fcarce. Plutarch in his Sympofiacs 
obferves, that the Syrians and Greeks of old abftained 
from filh. Menelaus (a) complains,- that his companion* 
had bemn reduced by hunger to that food; and tho* ttte 
•Grecian <?amrj. at'thefiege rf Trdy, was on the fea more, 
there is tibf in* Homer a fingle hint of their feeding on 
fifh:' We Je&rn from 'Dion Caflius, that the Caledonians 
-did not eat fifh; though they had them* in" plenty; which 
-is confirmed By Adamannus, a Scotch hiftorian, in his 
life of St. Columba. The ancient Caledonians depend- 
ed almoft entirely on deer for food, becaufe in a eohi 
country the fruits that grow fpontaneoufly affond trefy 
little' nourifliment; and domeftic animals, which at pre- 
sent fo much abound, were not early known in the north 
of Britain. 

Antiquaries talk of acorns, nuts, and other fire 11- fruits,. 
as the only vegetable food that men had originally ; over- 
looking wheat, rice, barley, &c. which muft, from the 
creation, have grown fpontaneoufly: for furely, when a* 

friculture firft commenced, feeds* of thefe plants were 
6t procured by a miracle*. The Laplanders pofleflinjj 

* (a) Book 4v of the ©dyley. ■ * 

4 * V/riters upon natural hiftory hSvc been felicitous to difcover 
the original climate of thefe plants; but without much fuccefsv The 
CTrfgMaFcHnwteof plants 4cft to nature, cannot be a fecrct: but vx 
c^mn|rie«.well peopled* the plants.mcntioned ate not left, lo nature; 
tlje (eeds are carefully gathered, and ftored up for food. As this 
practice cbuld not fail to make thefe feeds fcarce, agriculture was 
early thought of,' which, by ' Introducing plants into new foils and- 
tfew climates; has rendered, the original eHjnate'ofefcBis. H we can 
fr*ce*4bat eikrutev k.mult be in regions deftitute of inhabitants, or 
4 bm thtafy peopled. . The Siou^a very fmall tribe in North Ame- 
rica, poflefs a vaft country, where oatp grow fpontaneoufly in mea- 
dows and on the fides of rivers, which make part of their food, 
without nccefCty of agriculture;* Whilst the 'French poflefTed Pott 
Dauphin iu the ifland of Madagascar, they raifed excellent wheat. l 
That ftation was defertecj many, years ago; and to this day grows 
naturally among the .firafs in .great .vigour, In the country about 
Mount Tahor in i>aleitinc, barley and oatis grow fpontaneoufly. la- 
the Kingdom of Siam, there are many Tpot* wherir tftc grows %ons> 
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p country wfyere cor.n,wili pp% gjow, make fyffad o£ tfa 
iarter barks, o£ trees,; ^and^nBeus reports* /tj^t,.f>vin£ 
jtKe re -fatten, an that ,fopd* as, .well as in Sweden, upon 

^PJe^nty of .food procureo^ky Anting £nq\,fifhing„ f pro* 
niotes .population : but a^ t co&fumption .of ibo4 jncreafe* 
with population, wild aniraafa, Jforejyjpejfecuted, oeconre 
cot Qnjy more, raft btuj.mpjrp ftiy._;Men,jtbu* pinched for 
food, are eptcitecUo try^t^er, ja^an* for Tupping their 
wants. A. fawn, .a Jtid, ,or a lamb^tajcen- alive; and 
tajned fpr t aniufen>eot, fuggeftedprpbably flocks and herds, 
and introduced the -0iepJ>erd*ft&te, Changes are, not per- 
fected but ty Up W degrees:. kuttfingand fiming continue4 
for a Jong ti/nejfavourite occupations; and the few ani- 
mals that are domefticated, fe.rvea$ a,. common flock to be 
diftributed among individuals, according to their wants* 
But as the idle and indolent, tho' the lead: deferying, are 
thus the great eft confumers of the common flock, an im- 
provement was fuggefted, that every family fkauld rear a 
itock for tnemfelve.8. Men by that politic regulation being 
taught to rely on their own induftry,difplayed the hoar ding 
principle, .which multiplied flqcks, and herds exceedingly^ 
And thus.tfre,{hepherd flate was pejfec*ted,^ plenty offoo4 
being fupplied at home, without ranging the woods or .tho 
waters. Hunting and fiftiing beiog.no longer oecefiary for 
food, became an araufement merely* and a gratification 
of the original. appetite for hunting. . ....... 

. .The finger of .God may be clearly traced in the pror 
vifion made of animal food for man. .Graminivorous 
animals, perhaps all, make palatable and whokfome food. 
I. except not thehorfe: forae na.tionsfeed on it; QtKers. 
do nat f becaufe h is more profitable by Us labour.. Cart 
nivqrous animals, generally fpeakiag, make not whole* 
fome food nor palatable. The fi rfb- mentioned animalr 
are gentle, and eafily domefticated : the latter are fierce^ 
-not, eafil^ai^ed^and uncertain, in temper .wlien tamed t 

tancoufly, year afttryear, without any culture. Diodotus Sicultis is 
our authority for faying, rftal in th'e territory' ofXeontihum, and iii 
other pwrts of Sicily, wheat prt>v wild without 'juiy* culture'. Afcci' 
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Grafs grow* every where in temperate 'region*; and men 
befide can multiply animal food without end, by training 
doraeftic animals to live on turnip, carrot, potatoe, and 
othlr roots, &c. Herodotus adds the following admirable 
reflexion: " We may rationally conjecture, that Divine 
V. Providence has rendered extremely prolific fuch crea* 
" tures as axe naturally fearful, and ferve for food; 
" left they mould be -destroyed by cenftant confumptkm: 
u whereas the rapacious and cruel are almoft barren. 
V The hare, which is the prey of beafts, birds, and men, 
" is a great breeder: a ikraefs, on the contrary, the 
•• ftrongeft and fierceft of beafts, brings forth bat once.** 
. The ihepherd-ifcttc is friendly to population. Men, by 
plenty of food, multiply apace ; and in procefs of time 
neighbouring tribes^ ftrattened in their failure, go to war 
ibr extension of territory, or migrate to grounds not yet 
occupied. Necefiky, the mother of invention, ftiggefted 
agriculture. When corn growing fpontaneoufty was ren* 
* dered fcarce by confumption, it was an obvious thought 
to propagate it by art: nature was the guide, which car- 
ries oa its work of propagation with feeds that drop from 
plants in their maturity, and fpring up new plants. At 
the land was pofiefied in common, the feed of courfe was 
fown in common, and ftored ft a common repoiitory to 
be parcelled out among individuals in want, as the com- 
mon ftock of animals had been formerly We have for 
our authority Diodorus Siculus, that the Cekiberians di- 
vided their land annually among individuals, to be la-* 
©cured for the ufe of the public, and that the prodn& 
was ftored up, and diftributed from rime to time among 
the neceflitous. A lafting divifion of the land among the 
members of the ftate, fecuring to each man the product 
of his own (kill and labour, was a great fpur to induftry, 
and multiplied food exceedingly. Population made a ra- 
pid prbgrefs, and government became an art: for agri» 
culture and commerce cannot iouriflv without falutary 
laws. ' • - . 

Natural fruits ripen to greater perfection in a temper* 
ate than in a cold climate, and cultivation is more eafy ; 
which circuroftances make it highly probable, that agri- 
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culture became firft titan in temperate climes. The cul- 
ture of coro was fo early known in Greece, as to make 
fc braach -of its fabalows hiftory : in Egypt it muft: hav« 
been coeval with the inhabitants ; for while the Nile o- 
vernWs, they cannot fubfift without- corn (b.) Nor with- 
out corn x:ould the ancient monarchies of Atfyria and 
Babylon hare been <fo populous ami powerful as they are 
faid to have J>een. fatfae northern parts of <Et*rbpe, wheat, 
barley, peafe, and perhaps oats, are foreign plants: as 
the climate is not friendly to corn, agriculture muft have 
crept northward by flow degrees ; and even ^t pre&nt, 
it requires no froail 1 portion both of 'Mil and indfcftry to 
bring cdrn to maturity in fuch a elirrtatfc.' Htnce it may 
be inferred with certainty, that the Jhepher deflate contr* 
aued longer in northern olimates than m thofe aeareY the 
inn. Cold countries however are friendly to popula- 
tion; and the northern people, multiplying beyond the 
food that can be feppiied by flocks and herds, were 
compelled to throw ©tf many fwarms in fearch of new 
habitations. Thet* frequent migrations were for ■many- 
years a. dreadful fcourge to neighbouring kingdoms. 
People, amazed at tiie multkitde of the invaders, judged; 
that die countries from whence &cy iflued muft have beeti 
exceedingly populous; and hence the North was termed 
oficina gentium; but fcarcity of food in the Ihepherd* 
"ftate was the true caufe. The north of Europe, tti all 
probability, <is as well peopled -at prefer* as ever it wa#l 
though its migrations have ceafed, corn and commerce 
having put an end to- that peftilence # . Dfinmark at pre- 

(h) Hiftorical Law Tracts, T ra & »• 
• Aliquando bonus dormitat Homerus. Montefqmcu accounts ts 
follows for the great /warms of Barbarians that overwhelmed the 
Reman empire. ** Ccs effaims de Bar bares qui fortirent autrefois 
" du nord, ne paroftfent plus aujourd'hui. Lc* violences des Ro- 
M mains avoient t fdir retirer les peupfe du midi au nord r tandis <§ue 
H <a force qui le» corttendk.ftibifirta;iiIs y reflerent ; qu*tid clle fut 
*' atibiblie, lis fe rependirent de toutcs parts." Grandeur desRo* 
wains,. c t6, r [ln fcn^liJh <thus : " The fwarras of Barbarians who, 
** poured formerly from the north, appear no more. 7"he violence 
'* of the Roman arins had driven thofe nations from the fouth to- 
,c wards* the aorth : there 4he^ remained, during the-fcbfiifteaee of i 
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feat feeds 2,000,000 of inhabitants, Sweden, accordiog 
to a lift made up anno 1760, 2,383,113; and thefe 
countries muft be much more populous than cf old, when 
over-rua. with immenfe woods, and agriculture utterly 
unknown. ' Had the Danes and Norwegians been ac- 
quainted with agriculture to the ninth and tenth centu- 
ries, when they poured out multitudes upon their neigh- 
bours, they would not have ventured their lives in frail 
vefl'els upon a tempeftuous,oceao,,in order to diftrefa na- 
tions who were not their enemies. But hunger is a co- 
gent motive ; and hunger gave to thefe pirates foperiority 
in arms aboye every nation that enjoyed plenty at home. 
Lackey fuph depredations mull jbave intervals ; for as 
they necefTarily oocafion great havock even among, the 
vi&offt, the; remainder finding fuiBciency of food at home, 
reft there till an inc*eafiag population force them agaia 
to a&ion f* Agriculture, which, fixes people to a fpot, 
is an invincible obilacle to migration; and happy it is for 
Europe, that agriculture, now umverfally -diffufed, has 
put an end for ever to fuch migrations : the not thern 
people fiad- occupation and fuftenance at home, without 
infefting f others. Agriculture is a great bteihVrg: it not 
only affords us food in fc plenty, but fecures the fruits of 
our induftry from hungry and rapacious invaders J. 

Thar the progrefs above traced mull have proceeded 
from fome vigorous impulfe will be admitted, confidering 
the prevailing influence of cuAom: once- homers, men 

•• that force which retained thesi ; but lhat being once weakened, 
* 4 they fpread abroad to every quarter."] It has quite efcaped him, 
that men cannot, like water, be dammed up without being fed. 

- ■$ Joannes Magnus* in the 8th book of his hiftory of the Goths, 
mentions, that a third part of the Swedes, being compelled by f*» 
mine to leave their native country, founded the kingdom of tut 
Longobards in Italy. * 

I Mahomet Bey, Ri»g of Tunis, was dethroned by his fubjeAs; 
but having the reputation of the philoib^her-s (tone, he was reitored 
byj the D.ey of Algiers,, upon promifingto communicate the fecret to 
him, . Mahomet fent a plough with great pomp and ceremony, in? 
timating, that agriculture is the (Irength of a kingdom, and that the 
only philosopher's (lone is a good crop, which may be cafily conr 
verted into ,goU* - 
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will' always be hunters, till they be forced out of that 
ftatc by forae overpowering caufe. Hunger, the" caufe 
here afltgned, is of all the moft overpowering ; and the 
fame caufe, overcoming indolence and idlenefs, has' intro- 
duced manufactures, commeYce, and variety of arts *. 

The progrefs here delineated has, in -all temperate di- 
rnates of the old world, been precifeiy uniform ; "but it 
has been different in the extremes of cold andhot'cli^ 
mates. In very cold regions, which produce little ve- 
getable food for man, the hunter- ftate was originally'ef- 
fential. : In temperate regions, as obferved above, men 
fubfifted- partly on vegetable fockl,' which is more and* 
more plentiful hi proportion to the heat *f the climate: 
In the torrid zone, natural fruits are produced in fucb. 
plenty and perfection, as to be more than fumcient for a 
moderate population: and in cafe of extraordinary popu- 
lation, the tranfition to hafbandry is eafy. There are 
found accordingly in every populous country of the tor- 
rid zone, crops of rice* maize, roots, and other veget- 
able food, -faffed by the -hand of man. As hunting be- 
-comes thus lefs andlefs neceflaryMi* the progrefs frdm 
«old to hot countries, the- appetite £ot hunting keeps pace*- 

* Buffon dffcourling Of America, '• Is It not fingular^ fays he, 
*' that in a world compoTed* almo(f wholly of fa vagesj there' never 
'* ftxmid have been any ibciety or commerce between them fend the? 
'* animals about t^em? T^ere was not a.4oa*eiticaaimal;iq Amcri-- 
*"• ca when difcovercd hy Columbus, except among the polifljed peo- 
*' pie of Mexico and Peru. Is not this a proof, that man, in- his ' 
'" ravage ftatc, is but a fhrt of brute animal, having no. faculties but 
•* to provide for his fuhfiftenre, by attacking the weak, and avoid- 
•• ing the flrong; and having -no: idea of his fuperiority over other 
". animals, which he never <once thinks of bringing under fubjec- 
••- tion? Tliis is the more fiirpiifing, as moft of the American ani- 
•• mils are ,by nature doeiFe and timid. " Ojur author, without 
1»eing fenfible of it, lays a foundation for a* fatisfatfory anfwer to 
•tbcfe queOiom, by what he adds, vhs. That ih the whole compafs 
of Attfteric*/ wfce*tcHfoovcred+>y the Spaniards, {fate were not 'half 
the neither of -people *bat are in Porqpe; and ' that fitch fear city of 
man favoured igteatly ihe propagation of wild animals, which had 
few cnemie* and mvoh food. Was it not obvious to conclude' from ' 
thefe premifes, that while m*n, who by r.9t\3Vt are fond of hunt- 
ing, have game in plenty, they never think of turning fljepherfti? 
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with that progrefa ; it 19 vigorous in very cold countries, 
where men depend on huntiogfor food; it is lefs vigor-, 
ous in temperate countries, where they are partly fed 
with natural fruits ; and there is fcarce any vefttge of it 
in hot countries, where vegetables are the food of men, 
and where meat is an article of luxury. The original 
occupation of fa*ages» both in cold and temperate cli- 
mates, is hunting, altogether cfiefltial in the former as 
the only means of procuring food. The next Hep of the 
progrefs in both, is the occupation of a fliepherd ; and 
there the progrefs ftops ihort in very cold regions, unfit 
for corn*. Lapland in particular produces no vegetable 
but raofa, which is the food of no animal but of the rein- 
deer. This circuroftance foleiy is what render* Lapland 
habitable by men* Without rein-deer, the tea coaib 
within the teach' of filh would admit fome- inhabitants ; 
but the inland parts would be ade&rt. As the fwiftnefe 
of that animal make* it not an eafy prey, the taming it 
for food muft have been early attempted ; and its natural 
docility made the attempt fucceed. It yields to no other 
animal m> ufefulneis : it is equal to a horfe for draught : 
its flefh is excellent food ; and the female gives milk 
more nourishing than that of a cow: its fur is fine ; and 
the leather made of its (kin, is both foft and durable. In 
Tar tar y, though a great part of it lies In a te rape rate- 
zone, there is little corn. As far back as tradition 
reaches,- the Tartars have had flocks and herds; and yet, 
in a great meafure, they not only continue hunters, but 
retain the ferocity of that.ftate: they are not fond of be- 
ing fhepherds, and have not any knowledge of hufbandry. 
This in appearance is lingular ; but nothing happens with- 
out a caule. Tartary is one continued mountain from 
weft to eaft, riling high above the countries to the fouth; 
and declining gradually to thfrnorthern ocean, without a 
fingle.hill to intercept the bitter blafts of the north. A 
few fpots excepted, a tree above the fire of a fhrub' can- 
not live in iff*. In Europe, the mountains of Norway 
and Lapland are a comfortable fcreen againft the "north 

f May not a fimilar fituation in fame parts of North America, 
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wind; whence it is, that the ground about Stockholm (c) 
produces both trees and corn; and even about Abo(</) 
the climate is tolerable. Great Tartary abounds With 
patlure; but extreme cold renders it very little capable 
of corn. Through all Chinefe Tartary, even as low as 
the 43d degree of latitude, the froft continues feven t>r 
eight months every year ; and that country, though in 
the latitude of France, is as cold as Iceland ; the caufcs 
of which are its nitrous foil, and its height without any 
ihelter from the weft wind that has pa/Ted through 'an* 
immenfe continent extremely cold. A certain place near 
the fource of the river Kavamhuran, and wkhin eighty ' 
leagues of the great' wall, was found by Father Verbetflr 
to he 3000 geometrical paces above the level of the fea. 
Thus the Tartars, like the Laplanders, are chained to 
the ihepherd-ftate, and can never advance to be hufband- 
men- If population among them ever be fo great as to 
require more food than the ihepherd-ftate can fupply, 
migration will be their only refource. 

In. every ftep of the progrefs, the torrid zone differs. 
We have no evidence that either'tbe hunter or (hepherd- 
ftate were ever known there: the inhabitants at prefcnt 
fubfift upon vegetable food ; and probably did fo from 
the beginning. In Manila, one of the Philippine iflands, 
the trees bud> bloflbm, and bear fruit, all the year round. 
The natives, driven from the fea*coaft to the inland parts, 
have no particular place of abode, but live under the 
(belter of trees, which afford them food as well as habi- 
tation; and when the fruit is confumed in one fpot, they 
remove ta another. The orange* lemon, and other Eu r 
ropean trees, bear fruit twice a year: a fprig planted 
-bears fruit wkhin the year. And this picture of Manila 
anfwers to numberlefs places in the torrid zone. The 
Marian or Ladrone iflands are extremely populous; and 
yet the inhabitants live entirely on fifh, fruits, and roots. 
The inhabitants: of the aew Philippine iflands live on co- 
be partly the occafion of the cold that is felt there, beyond what 
Europe feels in the fame latitude? 
(c) Latitude 50. . 
(J) latitude 6 x. 
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coa-nuts, fa lads, roots, and fiih. The inland negroes 
make but one meal a- day, which is in the evening. Their 
diet is plain, eonGfting ma&ly of rice, fruits, ttnd roots. 
The ifland of Otaheite is healthy, *the people tall and 
well made ; and by temperance, vegetables and fiih be- 
ing their chief courimment, they live to a good old age, 
. with fcarce any ailment.: There is no fuch thing known 
among them as rotten teeth : the veny fmell ofSvine or 
fpirits is difagreeable ; and they never deal in tobacco 
nor fpiceries. In many places Indian corn is the chief 
nourishment, which every man plants for himfelf. The 
inhabitants of Biledulgerid and the defert of Zaara have 
but two meals a day, one in the morning, land one in the 
evening. Being temperate, and flrangers to the difeafes 
of luxury and idlenefs, they generally live to a great age. 
Sixty witth them is the prime of life, as thirty, is in 
Europe. An inhabitant of Madagafcar will travel two ' 
or. three da^s without any food but a fugar cane. There 
is indeed little appetite for animal food in hot climates ; 
though beef and fowl have in fmall quantities been intro- 
duced* to .the tables of the great, as articles of luxury. 
In America are obfervablc fome -variations from the pro- 
grefs; but thefe are referred for a feparate (ketch (*). 

With refpeel to population in particular, that plenty 
of food is its chief caufe. may be illuftrated by the fol- 
lowing calculation. » The fouthern provinces of China 
produce two crops of rice in a year, fometimes- three; 
and an acre well cultivated gives food to* ten mouths. 
The pe&fantt go almoft naked; and the better fort wear 
but a fingle garment made of cotton, of which as much is 
produced upon an acre as may clothe four or five hun- 
dred perfons. Hence: the extreme populoufnefs of China 
and other rice countries. The Caflave rAot, which ferves 
the Americans for bread, is produced in fuch plenty* 
that an acre of it will fecd^niore perfons than fix acres of 
wheat. It is not then for want, of food that America is 
ill peopled. That Negroland is well peopled is paft doubt, 
confidering the great annual draughts from that, country 

(0 Book *. ftetch i a. 
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to America, without any apparent diminution of num- 
bers. Inftances are. not| extremely rare of 200 ..chil- 
dren born*to one man by his different wivet. Food mu ft 
be -extremely plentiful to. enable a man to maintain fo 
many children*. It would require extraordinary (kilt and 
labour to make Europe fo* populous: an acre and an half 

1 of wheat is barely fufficient to maintain a (ingle family of 
peafants; and their cloathing requires many more acres. 

,A country of fa v ages, who live chiefly by hunting, muft 
be very thin of inhabitants; as 10,000 or double that 
number of acres are no more than fufficient for mantain- 
ing a fingle family # If the multiplication of animals de- 
pended chiefly on fecundity, wolves would be more nu- 
merous than iheep : a gteat proportion of the latter are 
deprived of the procreating power, and many more of 
them are killed than of the former: yet we fee every 
where large flocks of meep, feldom a wolf; for what 
reafon, other than that the former have plenty of food, 
trie hitter very little? A wolf refembles a favage who 
lives by hunting, and confumes the game of five $r fix 

' hundred acres. 

Waving the queftion, Whether the human race be the 
offspring of one pair, or of many, it appears the inten- 
tion of Providence, that the earth fhould be peopled, 
and population be kept up by die ordinary means of pro- * 
creation. By thefe means a tribe foon becomes too popu- 
lous for the primitive Urate of hunting and fifhing: it may- 
even become too populous for the fhepherd ftatc; but 
probably a nation can fcarce be too populous for huf- 
bandry. In the two former ftates, food muft decreafe 
in 'quantity as containers inereafe in number: but agri- 
culture has the fignal property of producing, by induftry, 
food in proportion to the number of containers. In fad 
the greateft quantities of corn and of cattle are commonly 
produced in the moft populous diftri&s, where each fa- 
mily has its proportion of land. An ancient Roman, fo- 
ber and induflrious, made a flilft to maintain his family 
on the oroducl of 4 few acre $ *. 

1 • Scotland muft have been very ill peopled in the days of its fifth 
Jamej, when at one hunting in the high country of RoxburghQure, 
Vox. I, • D 
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The bounty given in Britain for exporting com is 
friendly to population in two Tefpecls; firft, becaufe huf- 
bandry requires many hands; and, next, becaole the 
bounty lowers the price of corn at home. To give a 
bounty for exporting cattle would obftrudt population ; 
becaufe pafture requires few hands, and exportation 
would raife the price of cattle at home. From the 
lingle port of Cork, ann. 1739, were exported 107,161 
barrels of beef, 7379 barrels of pork, 13,401 calks of 
butter, and 85,727 firkins of the fame commodity. Tiros 
a large portion of Ireland is fet apart for feeding other 
nations. What addition of ftrengtU would it not be to 
Britain, if that large quantity of food were confumed at 
home by ufeful manufacturers ! 

Lapland is but thinly inhabited even for the fhepherd- 
ft ate, the country being capable of maintaining a greater 
number of rein-deer, and confequently a greater num- 
ber of the human fpecies than are found in it. At the 
fame time, the Laplanders are well acquainted with pri- 
vate property: every family has tame rein deer of their 
own/ to the extent fometimes of four or jive hundred. 
-They indeed feem to have more rein-deer than there is a 
demand for. Why then is Lapland fo thinly peopled? 
Either it muft have been but lately planted, or the inha- 
• tants are not prolific. I incline to the latter, upon the 
authority of Scheffer. Tartary si alfo but thinly peopled; 
and as I find not that the Tartars are lefs prolific than 
their neighbours, it is probable that Tartary, being the 
moil barren country in Afia, has not been early planted. 
At the fame time population has been much retarded by 
the reftlef* and roaming fprrit of that people: it is true, 
they have been forced into the fliepherd-ftate by want of 
food ; but fo averse are they to the fedentary life of a lhep- 
herd, that they truft their cattle to (laves, and perfevere in 
their favourite occupation of hunting. This dilpoution has 
been a dreadful peft to the human fpecies * the Tartars - 
having 'made more extenfive conquefts, and deftroyed 

that Prince killed' three hundred and fixty red-deer; and in Athol, 
at another time, &* hundred, befides roes, wplvcs, foxes, and w$ 
ass, . 
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more men, than any other nation known in hiftory : more 
cruel than tigers, they Teemed to have no delight but in 
blood and maflacre, without any regard either to fex or 
•age-f . Luckily for the-buman fpecies,' rich fpoils dazzled 
their eyes, and roufed an appetite for wealth. Avarice 
is fometimes productive of good: it moved thefe mon- 
gers to fell the conquered people for Haves, which pre- 
ferred the lives of millions. Conqueft, however fucceff* 
ful, cannot go on for ever; they are not accomplifhed 
without great Aofs of men ; and the conquefts of the Tar- . 
tars depopulated their country. 

But as fome centuries have eiapfed without any confi- 
~derable eruption of that fiery people, their numbers mud 
at prefent be confiderable by the ordinary progrefs of po- 
pulation. Have we not reafon to dread new eruptions, 
like what formerly happened? Oor foreknowledge of fu- 
ture events extends not' far ; but fo far as it extends, we 
have nothing to fear from that quarter. The Tartars 
fubdued a great part of the world by ferocity and un- 
daunted courage, fupported by liberty and independence. 
- They acknowledged Genhizkan as their leader in war ; 
but were as far from being flaves, as the Franks were 
when they conquered Gaul. Tamerlane again enjoyed 
but a fubftituted power, and never had the audacity to 
aflume the title of Chan or Emperor. But «the Tartars 
Jiave fubmitted to the fame yoke of defpotifm that their 
ferocity impofed upon others ; and heing now governed 
by a number of petty tyrants, their courage is broken by 
flavery, and they are no longer formidable to the reft of. 
mankind J. 

f When Ac Tartars under Ge^htxkan conquered China, it was 
tfericrofty deliberated, whether they ihouldnot kill all the inhabitants, 
and convert that vaft country into pafturc-fields for their cattle. 

} " Gallos in bellis floruiflc accepimus," fays Tacitus in his life 
<of Agrkola; •* mora fegtfities cum otio intravit, amifla virtute pa- 
•• Titer ac liberate."— [in Englifti thus: «• We have heard that the 
•* Gauls formerly made a figure in war; but becoming a prey to 
"** indolence, the confluence of peace, they loft at once their va- 
*• lour and their liberty.' ']-— Spain, which defended itfelf with great 
bravery agaiaft the Romans, became an eafy prey to the Vandals in 
the fifth century. 'When attacked by the Romans, it 'was divided 
D z - 
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Depopulation enters into the prefect (ketch as well as 
population. The latter follows not with greater certainty 
from equality of property, than the former from inequa- 
lity. In every great ftate, where the people, by prospe- 
rity and opulence, are funk into voluptuoufnefs, we hear 
dairy complaints of depopulation. Cookery depopulates 
like a peftitenoe; i>ecaufe when it becomes an art, it 
brings within the compafs of one ftomach what is Tuffict- 
ent for ten in days of temperance ; and is fo far worfe 
than a peftilence, that the people neve* recruit again. 
The inhabitants of France devour at prefent more food 
than the fame number did formerly. The like is obferv- 
able in -Britain, and in every country where luxury a- 
bounds. Remedies are propofed and put in practice, 
celibacy difgraced, marriage encouraged, and rewards 
giv£n for a numerous offspring. All in vain ! The only 
effectual remedies are to encourage husbandry, and to re- 
prefs luxury. Olivares hoped to re-people Spain by en- 
couraging matrimony. Abderam, a Mahometan king of 
Cordova, was a better'politician. By encouraging induf- 
try, and procuring plenty of food, he re-peopled his king- 
dom in lefs than thirty years**. 

Luxury is a deadly enemy to population, not only by 
intercepting food from the induftrious, but by weakening 
the power of procreation. Indolence accompanies vo- 
luptuoufnefs, or rather is a branch of it: women of rank 
feldom move, but in changing place employ others to 
move them; and a woman enervated by indolence and in- 
temjterance, is ill qualified for the fevere labour of child- 
bearing. ' Hence it is, that people of rank, where luxu- 
ry prevails, are not prolific. This infirmity not only pre- 

iato many free dates: when attacked by the Vandals, it was ener- 
vated by flavery under Roman defpotifm. 

* A foundling hofpitai is a greater enemy to population than li- 
berty to expofe infants, which is permitted to parents in China, and 
in fome other countries. Both of them indeed encourage matrimo- 
ny : but in fiich hofpitals, thoufands perim yearly beyond the ordi- 
nary 'proportion ; whereas few infants perifh by the liberty of expof- 
fag them, parental affection generally prevailing over the dtfoefs of 
. poverty. And, upon the whole, population gains more by thaJLfi- 
berty than'it lofes. 
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vents population, but increafes luxury, by accumulating 
wealth .among a few blood-relations. A barren woman 
among the labouring poor> is a. wonder. Could women 
of rank be perfuaded to make a trial, they would find 
more felf- enjoyment, in temperance and. exercife, than in 
the ntofk refined luxury; and. would hare no caufe to envy 
others the bieffing o£a numerous and healthy offspring. 

Luxury is not a greater enemy to population by ener- 
vating men and women, than defpotifm is by reducing 
them to flavery, and deftroying induftry. Defpotifm is 
a gt eater peft to. the* human fpecies than an Egyptian 
plague ; for by rendering men miferable, it weakens both 
the. appetite for procreation and the power. Free ftates, 
oa the contrary, are always- populous: a aian who is hap* 
py longs for children to make them alfo happy; and in- 
duftry enables him. to accomplifh his purpofe. This- ob- 
fervation is verified front the hiftory of Greece, and of 
the LefTer Afia r the inhabitants anciently were free and 
extremely numerous: the prefent inhabitants, reduced to 
flavery, make a very poor figure with refpecl: to numbers. 
Apeftiience deftroys thofe only who exift, and the lof* 
u foon. repaired ; but defpotifm, as above obfer* ed, flrikes * 
at the very root of population. 

An oversowing quantity of money in circulation, is a- ' 
nother cauflr of depopulation In a nation that grows 
rich by commerce, the price of labour increafes with the 
quantity of circulating money* which of courfe raifes the 
nrice ofinanufa&ures; and manufacturers who cannot 
and a vent for their high -rated goods in foreign markets, 
muft give over bufinefs, and commence beggars, or re- 
tire to another country where they may have a profpeft 
$f fuccefs* . But luckily, there, is. a remedy in that cafe 
to prevent depopulation : land is cultivated to greater per- 
fection by the fpade than by the plough; and the more 
plentiful crops, produced by the fpade are more than Ef- 
ficient to* defray the additional expence of cultivation. 
This, is a refource for employing thofe who cannot make 
bread as manufacturers ; and deferves well the attention, 
©f the legiflature. The advantage of the fpade is confpU. 
cuous with refpetjto war; it provides a multitude of ro^ 
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buftmen for recruiting our arm res, the want of whom 
may be fupplied by the plough, tiJl they return in peace 
to their former occupation. 

SKETCH UI. 

Progress of Men with risuct to Property. • 

t 

AMONG the fenfes inherenHn, the nature of man, 
the fenfe of property is eminent. By this fenfe 
wild animals caught by labour on art. are perceived ta 
belong to the hunter or fifher; they become his property. 
This fenfe is the foundation of meum et cuiun, a diftrac- 
tion of which a& human being is ignorant. In the fliep* 
herd ftate, there is the fame perception of property with- 
refpeft to wild animals tamed for ufe, and alfo with re* 
fpect to their progeny. It takes place alio with refpecl 
to a field fe para ted from the common, and cultivated by 
a man for bread to himfelf and family (*). 

The fenfe of property is (lower in its growth toward 
maturity than the extern^ fenfes, which are perfect even 
in childhood; but ripens fafter than the fenfe ofcongrui- 
ty, of fymmetry, of dignity, of grace, and other delicate 
fenfes, which fcarce make any figure till we income men* 
Children difcover a fenfe of property in oroinguiftuDg 
their own chair, and their own fpoon. In them however: 
it is faint and obfeure, requiring time to. bring it to per- 
fection. The gradual progrefs of that fenfe, from its inx 
fancy among favages to its maturity -among polifhed nay 
lions, is one of the mod entertaining articles that belong 
to the prefent undertaking. But as that article makes a 
part of Hiftorical Law- Tracts (£), nothing remains foe 
me but a few gleanings. 

Man is by nature a hoarding animal, having an appe- 
tite for ftoring up things of ufe ; and the fenfe of property 
* is bellowed on men, for fecuring to them what they thus 
ftor'e up. Hence it appears, that things provided by 

(a) See Principles of Morality and Natural Religion, p. 77", 
edit. 1. 

(b) Traa 3 . 
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Providence for our fuftenance and accommodation, were 
mot intended to be pofTefied in common ; and probably in 
the earlieft ages every man feparately hunted for himfelf 
and his family. But chance prevails ia that occupation; 
and it may frequently happen, that while fome gee, more 
than enough, others muil go fupperlefs to bed. SenfiEle 
of that inconvenience, it Vrept into practice for hunting 
andfHhing to be carried on in common *. We find ac- 
cordingly the practice of hunting and faftiing in common* 
even among grofs favages. Thofe of New Holland, a- 
bove mentioned, live, upon fmall fifh dug out of the fand 
when the fea retires. Sometimes they get plenty, fome- 
times very tittle; but whether fuccefsfur or unfucefsful, 
all is broiled and ate in common. After eating they go 
to reft; they return to their fifhing next ebb of the tide, 
whether it be day or night, foul or fair ; for go they muft, 
or fUrve. In fmall tribes, where patriotifm is vigorous* 
or in a country thinly peopled in proportion to- its ferti- 
lity, the living in common is extremely comfortable r 
tout in a large Hate where felfiflmefs prevails, or ia any 
ftate where great population, recluses extraordinary cul- 
ture, the belt method is to allow every man to (hi ft for 
himfetf and bis family; men wifh to labour for them- 
{elves; and they labour more ardently for thenifelvea 

* Inequalities of chance, which are great in a few in fiances, va- 
aifh almoft. entirely when the operation is frequently reiterated dur- 
ing a courfe of time. Did every man's fubfiftence depend on the^ 
fruits of hia own field, many would die of hunger, while others 
wallowed in plenty. Barter and commerce among the inhabitants of 
a diftriO, leffcn the hazard of famine ; the commerce of corn thro' 
a large kingdom, fu^ as France or Britain, Ieflcn* it frill more : 
extend that commerce through Europe, through the world, and 
there will remain Scarce a veftige of the inequalities of chance ; the 
crop of corn may fail in one province, or in one kingdom ; hut that 
k mould fail univcrfally ia beyond the varieties of chance. The fame, 
observation holds in every other matter of chance ; one's gain or 
lofs at game for a night, for a week, may be considerable; but car- 
ry on the game for a. year, and foHttle of chance remains, that it is 
ahnoft the fame whether one play for a guinea or for twenty. Hence 
a (kilful infurer never ventures moch upon one bottom ; but mul- 
tiplies his bargains as much as poffible ; the more bargains he is eon 
gaged in, the gteatcf is the probability of fjicceii. 

»4 ' 
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than for the public. Private property became more and 
morefacred in the progreft of arts and manufactures : to 
allow an artift of fuperior talents no profit above others, 
Would be a fad difcouragement td induirry, and be fcarce 
confident with common juflice. 

They fenfe of property is not confined to the human 
fpecies. The beavers perceive" the timber they flore op 
for food, to be their property; and the bees feeni to have 
the fame perception with refpect to their winter's provi- 
sion of honey. Sheep know wfc;en they are in a trefpafs, 
and run to their own pafture on the firfl glimpfe of a mas. 
• Monkies do the fame when detected in robbing an orch- 
ard. Sheep and horned cattle have a fenfe of property 
with refpect. to their refting-place in a fold or inclofure, 
which every one guards againft the incroachments of o- 
thers. He muft be a fceptic indeed who denies that per- 
ception to rooks : thieves there are among them as among 
men ; but if a rook purloin a dick from another's neit, 
a council is held, .much chattering enfaes, and the, lex 
talionis is applied, by demolishing the nefr. of the crimi- 
nal. To man are furniflred rude materials only : to con- 
vert thefe into food and cloathing requires ioduilry ; and. 
if he had not a fenfe that the product of his labour be- 
longs to himfelf, his induftry would be extremely faint. 
In general, it is pleafant to obferve, that the fenfe of 
property is always given where it is ufeful, and nejer^ 
but where it is ufeful. 

An ingenious writer, defcribing the inhabitants of Gui\ 
ana, who continue hunters and fifhers, makes an eloquent 
harangue upon the happinefs they enjoy, in, having few 
wants and defires, and in having very mtle notion of pri- 
vate property. " The manners of thefe Indians exhibit 
** an amiable picture of primeval innocence and happi- 
" nefs. The eafe with which their few wants are fup- t 
" plied, renders divifibn of land unnecefTary; nor does it 
" afford any temptation /to fraud or violence. That 
•* pronenefs to vice, which among civilized nations is e- 
** fteemed a propenfity of nature, has no, exifteoee in a 
•« country where every man enjoys in perfection his na« 
" live freedom and independence, without hurting or be« 



«•* ing hurt by others. A perfeft equality of rank, baninV 
«* lag all diftin&ions bat of age and perfonal merit, pro- 
*• motes freedom- in conversation, and firmoe*& in altion; 
•* and fuggefbno defires but what may be gratified with. 
** innocence. 42nvy and difcontent cannot fubftft with' 
•* perfect equality ;* we fcar.ce even hear of a difcontent- 
•*, ed lover, as tharc is: indifference: of rankand fortune* 
V the common, obftacles that prevent fruition, Thofe 
« 4 who have been unhappily accuftomed to the refine* 
•* meats of luxury,, will fcarce be able to- conceive that 
*•• an Indian,, with- no- covering but what modefty requires, 
, «* with.- no fhelter that deferves the name of a houfe, and 
** wittt no-food but of the coarfeft kind painfully; proctor- * 
•* ed by. huntings can>feel«any happinefs -:. and yet to judge 
**■ from external appearance, the happinefs of thefe peo- 
'**• plfe may be envied by the wealthy of the moft refined 
•«• nations.; and joiUy>; becaufe their ignorance of extra- 
«* vaganrdefices> and endlefs purfuits that torment the 
«« great world,, excludes every wifh beyond the prefent. 
« In a word* the inhabitants of Guiana are an example 
«« of what Socrates juftly obferves; that thofe who want 
M the leail* approach the neacefcto the gods-, who want 
rl nothing." It muft be acknowledged* that the inno- 
cence of favages, hare- painted in fine colours, is in every 
refpecl more amiable than the luxury of opulent citw, 
"where fenfuality and feJfifhnefs are ruling paffions. But 
is our author unacquainted with a middle ftate between 
the two extremes,, more fuitable than either to the dignity 
of human nature? The appetke for property >is not be- 
{to wed upon u s in vain : i f h as given birth to~ many ufeful 
arts, and to almoft all the fioe arts -; it is foil more ufefiri 
in fbraiftiing opportunity for. gratifying the moft dignified 
•natural afFeclions;. for without private property, what 
place would there be for •benevolence or charity (c) ? 
Without private property, there would be no irjduftry; « 
■and without induftry, men would remain favages for 
ever. 

The appetite for property,: inn ts^ nature a great blefi> 
*&&> degenerates, I acknowledge, into a great curie whea 
CO<HiAoricai.L*w~Tta&«. traft j, 

» s. ■ 
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it tranfgrefles the bounds W moderation. Before money 
was introduced, the appetite felcfom wai immoderate, be* 
caufe plain necefiaries were its only objects. But money 
is a fpecies of property, of fuch extenfive ufe as greatly 
to inflame the appetite. Money prompts men to be in- 
duftrious; and the beautiful productions of induftry and: 
art, roofing the imagination, ekeke a violent defire of fine 
houfes, ornamented gardens, and of every thing gay and 
fplendid. Habitual wants multiply; luxury aid {enfua- 
lity gain ground: the appetite for property become* head* 
ftrong, and muft be gratified even at the ex pence of jo* 
ftice and. honour. Examples are without number of this 
progrefs ; and yet the following hiftory deferves to be 
kept in memory as a ftriking and lamentable illustration. 
. Hifpaniofci was that part of America w>ich. Columbus, 
firft discovered anno 1497. He landed upon the terri* 
toiy of Guacanaric, one of the principal Cacicr of the 
ifland. That prince, who had nothing barbarous in his 
manners, received his guefts with cordiality; and encour- 
aged his people to vie with one another in obliging them*. 
To gratify the Spanifh appetite for gold, they parted free-^ 
ly with their richeft ornaments; and in return were fa- 
tisfied with, glafs fyeads, and fuch baubles. -The Admir 
raPs. (hip having been tofied againtt the rocks in- a hurri- 
cane, Guacanaric was. not Wanting to his friend on that 
occafion: he convened a number of men to affift in un- 
loading the (hip; and attended himfelf tilfc the cargo was. 
fafely lodged in a magazine. The Admiral having occa- 
fioji to. return to Spain, left a part of his crew behind 1 
who, forgetting the lefToris of moderation he had taught: 
them, turned licentious. The remonftrances of Guaca- 
naric were in vain: they feized upon the gold and wives of 
the Indians, and in general treated them with great cru- 
elty. Such enormities did not long pafs unrefented : the 
rapacious Spaniards, after much bloodfhed-, were ftiut up* 
in their fort,* and reduced to extremity. Unhappily a re- 
inforcement arrived from Spain : a long apd bloody war. 
enfued, which. did no: end. till the iflander* were wholly 
.brought under. Of this ifland, about- 200 leagtus in, 
length, and between fixty and eighty in breadth,Ja Spa* 
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mill hiftorian bears witnefs, -tjiat the inhabitants amount* 
ed to a million when Columbus landed*. The Spani- 
ards, relentlefs ia their cruelty, forced thefe poor people 
to abandon the cultare of their fields, and to* retire to the 
woods and mountains. Hunted like wild bcafts even in 
thefe retreats, they fled from mountaiato mountain, till 
hunger and fatigue, which deftroyed more than the fvvord, 
forced them to deliver themfelves up to their implacable 
conquerors. There remained at that time but 00,000, 
who were divided among the Spaniards as Haves. Ex,- 
ceiHve fatigue in the mines, and want of even the com- 
mon nedeilaries of life, reduced them in *five years to* 
» 4,000. Considering them merely as beafts of burden, 
they would have yielded more profit had they been treat- 
ed witlvlefs inhumanity. Avarice frequently counteracts 
u& own end: by grafping too much, h lofes all'. The 
Emperor Charles, refoked to apply fome effectual reme- 
dy; but being interrupted for fome time by various avo- 
cations, he got intelligence that the poor Indians were' 
totally extirpated. And they were fo in? reality, a hand- 
ful excepted, who lay hid in. the mountains, and fubfifted 
.as by a miracle in the midft of their enemies; That 
handful were discovered many years after by fome hun- 
ters; who treated^ them with humanity, regrettingperhaps 
the barbarity of their forefathers. The poor Indians,, 
docile andfubmiffive, embraced trte Chnflian religion, and 
aiTumed by degrees the manners and cuftoms- of their 
mailers. They flill exiffc, and, live by hunting. and fifhing, 
ArTe&ioo, for property ! Janus double-faced, produc- 
tive of many, bleflings, but degenerating, often: to be a 
curfe. In thy right hand, Industry, a cornucopia of 
plenty: ia thy left, Avarice,, a. Pandora's box of deadly 
poifon* 

* A* little corn was at that time produced hi the i/fcnd, and Iefs- 
efanimal food, there is reafbn to fufpdt, that the numbers are ex- 
aggerated. Bat whether a million, or half of that number, themo> - 
nJ i» the fime,-. 
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SKETCH IV. 

Origjk akd Progress of Commerce. 

THE few wants of men in the firft ftage of focie* 
ty, are fupplied by barter or permutation in its 
rudeft foxni. In barter, the rational /donfide ration i*, 
"what is wanted by the one, and what can be fpared by 
the other. Bat favages are not always fp clear-fighted : 
a favage wlio wants a knife will give for it any thing that 
is lefs ufeful to himjaf prefenjt, without, *conficTering ei- 
ther the prefent /wants of the pejrfon he is dealing with, 
or his own* future wants. Apr inhabitant of Guiana wilt 
for a fifh hook give more aj.'one time, than at another he 
will giye~ftH^aJiaicli£V<^ for a gun* Kempfer reports, 
that an inhabitant of fuli Timor, an ifrand adjacent tb% 
Malacca* will, for a bit of coarfe linen not worth three : 
halfpence, give provifions worth three or four (hillings. 
But people improve by degrees, attending to what is, 
wanted' and to what can be fpared on both fides ; and io> 
that lefTon, the American: favages in our neighbourhood; 
are not a> little expert. 

Baxter or permutation, in its original form, proved mi- 
ferably deficient, when men and their wants multiplied; 
That fort of commerce cannot be carried* on at a diftance^. 
and even among neighbours, it "does does not always hap- 
pen, that the one can fpnte what the other wants. Bar- 
ter is fomewhat enlarged by covenants: a buffcel of wheat 
is delivered to roe, upon my promifing ^.equivalent at 
a future time. But what if I have nothihg.that my neigh- 
bour may have ocgafion for? or what if my promife 'be 
not relied on? Thus barter, even with the aid of cove- 
nants, proves ftill inefficient. The numberlefs wants of 
men- cannot readily be fupplied; without forae commodity 
in general eft* mat ion, that will; be gladly accepted in ex- 
change for every other article of commerce* That com* 
modity ought not to be bulky, nor be expenfive in keep* 
ing, nor be coafumeRble by time. Gold and filver are 
metals which poffefs thefe properties in an, eminent de^ 
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gree. They are at the fame time perfectly homogeneou« 
in whatever country produced: two. mafles of pure gold 
or of pure filver are always equal: in value, provided they . 
be of the fame^ weight. Thefe metals are alfo diviftbl* " 
into fmall parts, convenient' to be given for goods -of 
fmall value. . 

Gold and fifvcr-, when- n>fl introduced- into con*metee» 
were probably bartered, like other- commodities, by bulk, 
merely. Rock* fait in Ethiopia, white as fnqw and hard 
as ftone, is to this day bartered in that manner with o» 
ther goods. It is dug out of the mouatain Lafta, forn> 
ed into plates of afoot long, and three inches broad and 
thick; and a portion is broke off equivalent in, value to\, 
the thing wanted. But more nicety came to be introdu* 
ced into the commerce of gold a*nd filver- ; iaAead. of- be- 
ing given loofely by bulk, every portion was weighed irl- 
(bales : and this method of barter is practifed in China*, 
in Ethiopia, and in many other countries, Even* weight- 
was at kngth diffcovered to be an imperfect frandard. E- 
thiopian fait may be proof againft adulteration,; but 
weight is no fecufity againft mixing gold and filver with, 
"bafe%»etak. To prevent tlrot fraud* pieces of gold and 
filver are imprefTed with a public (Vamp, vouching botli 
the purity and quantity; and fuch pieces are termed coin'. 
This was a notable improvement in commerce ; and, liks 
other improvements, was probably at firft thought the- ut* N 
moft ftretch ofhuman invention* It was not forefeen, that 
"thefe metals' wear by much handling in the courfe of cir- • 
culation; andconfequently, that in time the public ftamp 
is reduced to be a voucher o#the purity only* not of the 
quantity. Hence proceed manifold inconveniences; for 
wnich no other remedy occurs, but tq reftore the fornix 
er method of weighing, trufting to the ftartip for the pu- 
rity only This proves an embarraffment in.commerce; 
but it will facilitate paper money, which is free of that 
embarraffment. 

When gold'or filver in bullion is exchanged with. other 
commodities^ fuch commerce paflfes under the common 
name of barter, or permutation"; when current coin is ex- 
changed! fuch commerce is termed buying and felling; 
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and the money exchanged is termed the price of the 
goods. 

As commerce cannot be carried on to any extent with- 
out a ftandard for comparing goods of different kinds, 
and as every commercial coufttry is pofleiTed of fuch a 
ftandard, it feems difficult to fay by what means the ftand- 
ard has been eftablifhed. It is plainly not founded on na- 
ture; for the different, kinds of goods have naturally no 
common meafure by which they can be valued: two 
quarters of wheat can- be compared with twenty; but 
what rule have we to compare wheat with broad cloth, 
or either of them with gold, or gold even with filver or- 
copper? jSeveral ingenious writers. have endeavoured ta 
account for the comparative value of commodities, by re> 
ducing them all to the fabour employed in railing food ; 
Which labour is faid ta be a ftandard for meafurjftg the 
.value of all other labour, and confequently of all things 
produced by labour. " If, for example, a bufhel of 
u wheat and an ounce of fiLver be produced by the fame 
• c quantity of labour, wilF they not be equaT in. value ?" 
This ftandard is imperfect in many refpecls. I obferve, 
nrft, that to give it a rational appearance, there ism ne- 
ceffity to maintain, contrary to fact, that all materials oa 
which labour is employed are of equal value. It requires 
as much labour to make a braf* candle flick as one of fil- 
ler, tho' far from being of the fame value; A bufhel of 
wheat may fometimes equal in value an ounce of divert 
but an ounce of gold does not always require more la* 
hour than a buflvel of wheat ; and yet they differ widely 
in value. The value of labour, it is. true, enters into* 
the value of every thing produced by it ; but is far from 
making the whole value. If an ounce of filler were of 
no greater value than- the labour of procuring it, that 
ounce would go for payment of the labour, and nothing, 
be left to the proprietor of the mine : fuch a doctrine wilt 
not relifh. with the King of Spain; and as little with the 
Kings of Golconda and Portugal, proprietors of diamond 
mines. Secondly, The ftandard under review fuppofes 
every fort of labour to be of* equal value, which how*- 
evex will oat be maintained* An ufeful aft in. great re- 
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queft may not be generally known: the few wljp are,fkil- 
ful may juftly demand more for their labour than the 
common Fate. An expert bufbaudman beftows no more 
labour in railing aa nun^f ed buihels of wheat, than his 
ignorant neighbour in railing fifty : if labour be the only 
ftandard, the two crops ought to afford the fame price.. 
■Was not Raphael ifititled to a higher price for one; of 
•his fine tabJatu res, than a dunce is for a tavern -flgn, lup- 
pofing. the labour to Jiave been equal ? Lailly, as this. 
Jtandard is applicable to things only that require labour,. 
what rule is to be faUowed with refpeft to-natural fruits,, 
and other things that require no labour ? 

Laying aiide then this attempt to fix a ftandard, it oc- 
curs to me, that the value of a commodity depends chief- 
ty, though not folely, on the demand. Quantity beyond 
the demand renders even neceffaries of no value; of 
which water is an inftance. It may be held accordingly 
as a general rule, That the value of goods in commerce 
depends on- a demand beyond what their quantity can fa- 
tisfy ; and rifes in proportion to the excefs of the demand 
above the quantity. Even water becomes valuable in 
countries where the demand exceeds the quantity: in arid 
regions, fprings of water are highly valued; and in>old 
times were frequently the occafion of broils and blodfhed. 
Comparing next different commodities with refpecl to va- 
lue, that commodity of which the excefs of the demand 
above the quantity is the greater, will be of the greater 
value. Were utility or intrinfic value oifly to be confi- 
dered, a pound of iron would be worth ten pounds of 
gold ; but as the excefs of the demand for gold above its 
quantity is much greater than that <jf iron, the latter is 
of lefs value in the market. A pound of opium or of 
Jcfuit's bafk is, for its falutary effects, more valuable 
than gold; and yet, for the reafon given* a pound of gold 
will purchafe many pounds of thefe drugs. Thus, in ge- 
neral, the excefs of the demand above the quantity is the 
ftandard that chiefly fixes the mercantile value of com- 
modities *."-'"' 

* An avpyage'Jo Arabia Fo?Ht, ann. ijoft, by a French (hifv 
the King of the territory where the crew* landed, gave thuaaikoit 
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The caufes that make a demand, feem not fo eafily as- 
certained. One thing is evident, that the demand for ne- 
eeffaries in any country, muft depend on the number of* 
its inhabitants. This rule holds not fo ftridHy in articles, 
©f convenience ; becaufe fome people are moee greedy of 
conveniences than others. As to articles- of tafte ancl 
luxury, the demand appears. fo- arbitrary as fcarcfe to b'e 
inducible to, any rule. A tafte fop beauty is general ; but 
fo different in* different perfons, as to make the demand, 
extremely variable: the faint reprefentatioH of any plaftt 
in, an agate, is valued by fome for its rarity; but the de- 
mand is far from being univerfaL Savages are defptfedt 
• for being- fond of glafs beads; but were luch toys equal* 
*My rare among us, they would be coveted^ by many V a, 
copper ' coin x*f the- Emperor Otho is of no imrinfie va- 
lue; and yet-, for it* rarity, would draw a- great price. 

The value of gold and filter, in commerce, Mke that 
of other commodities, was at firft, we may believe, bothi 
arbitrary and fluctuating ; and, like other commodities, 
they found in time their value in the market With re- 
fpe£ to value, however, there is a great difference be* 
tween money and other commodities. Goods that are 
expenfive in keeping, fuch as cattle, or that are impaired 
by time, fuch as corn, will always be Grit, offered' in ex- 
change for what is wanted; and when fuch goods are of- 
fered to fale, the vender imift be contented with the cur*- " 
rent price: m making the bargain the pnrchafer has the 
advantage ; for he fuffers not by referving his money to 
a better market. And thus commodities are* brought 
down by money to the 1 owe ft value that can afford any 
profit. At the fame time, gold and filver fooner find* 
their value than other commodities. The value of the, 
latter is regulated both by the quantity and by the de- 
mand; the valfce of the former is regulated by the qua*-'" 
tity only, the demand being unbounded : and even witfc 

•weighing a thoufand <?r twelve hondr ti "pounds for a*fufce, and three* 
fcoro pounds weight of rice for twenty- eight ounce* of gun-powder. 
/ The goods bartered were cftimated according to the wants of each* 
party, or, in other word** according to the demand abtvc v th* 
quantity. 
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refpeft to quantity, thefe precious metals are lefs variable 
than other commodities. 

^ Gold and filver being thus fooner fixed in their value 
than other commodities, become a ftandard for valuing 
every other commodity, and confequently for compara- 
tive values. A bufhel of wheat, for example, Jbejng va* 
Ioed at five /Killings, a yard of broad cloth at fifteen* 
their comparative values are as one to three. 

A ftandard of values is eflential to commerce jLtfnd 
therefore where gold and filver are unknown, other ftand- 
ard s are eftablifhed by practice. The only ftandard a- 
mong the favages of North America is the Jkin of a bea- 
rer. Ten of thefe are given for a gun> two for a pound 
of gun-powder, one for four pounds of lead, one for fix 
knives, one for a hatchet, fix for a coat of woollen cloth, 
five for a petticoat, and one for a pound of tobacco. 
Some nations, in Africa employ fhells, termed corniest 
for a ftandard. 

•As my chief view in this ficetch is, to examine how/ 
far induftry and commerce are affected by the quantity 
of circulating coin, I premife, in that view, the follow"-' 
ing plain proportions : Suppofing, firft, the- quantity of 
money in circulation, arid the quantity of goods' in the*' 
market, to continue the fame, the price will rife and faFF 
with the demand. For when more goods are demanded 
than the market affords, thofe who offer the higheft price 
will be preferred: as, on the other hand, when the good* 
brought to market exceed the demand, the venders have-* 
no refource but to entice purchafers by a tow price. The** 
. price of fifh, flefh, bujter, and cbeefe, is much higheri 
than fbpmerJy ; >fbr thefe being now the daily food' even? 
of the lowed people, the demand for. them, is greatly in^ 
creafed. 

Suppling now a fiu&uatkm, in the quantftyof* goods* 
only, the price falls as the quantity increafes^ and ! rife* 
as the quantity decreafef. The fanrltr whofe quantity-' 
of corn is doubled by a /favourable feafon* muft fell at 
half the ufuar price; btcaufe the purchafer> who fees $ 
fuperfluity, will pay no more, for it. The contrary hap! 
pens upon a fcanty qrop;. thofe who want corn rauftftarve^ 
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or give the market-price, however high. The manufac- 
tures of woo], flax, and metals, are much cheaper than 
formerly ; for though the demand has increafed, yet by 
(kill and induftry the quaintities produced have increafed 
in a greater proportion. More pot-herbs, are confumed. 
than formerly; and yet byfkilful culture the quantity is 
fo much ^greater in proportion, as to have lowered the - 
price to lefs than one half of what it was eighty years, 
ago. ; - 

It 11 eafy to, combine the quantity and demand, fup- 
pofing a fluctuation in both. Where the quantity ex- 
ceeds the ufual demand, more people will be tempted ta 
purchafe by the low price; and where the demand rife* 
confiderably above the quantity, the price will rife in 
proportion. In mathematical language, thefe proportions 
may be thus exprefTed, that the price is dire&ly. as the 
demand, and inverfely as the quantity. 

A variation in the quantity of circulating coin, is the 
moft intricate circumflance^ becaufe it never happens 
without making a variation in the demand for goods, and 
frequently in the quantity. I take the liherty however 
to,fuppofe, that there is no variation but in the quantity 
of circulating coin ; for though that cannot happen ifr re* 
ality, yet the refult of the fuppofition will throw light 
upon what really happens: the fuBject is involved, and f 
with to make it plain. I^ut a flmple cafe, that the half 
of our current coin is at once fwept away by fome extra- 
ordinary accident. *Fhis at- firft will embarrafe our in-, 
ternal commerce, as the vender will inilfl for the ufual 
price, which now cannot be afforded. But the error of 
fiiQhi demand will foon be difcovered : and tlie^price of 
commodities;, after fome fluctuation, will fettle at the one 
half of what it was formerly. At the fame time, there 
is here no downfal in the -value of commodities, which 
cannot happen while the quantity and demand continue 
unvaried. The (tarchafing for t fixpence what formerly 
coil a fl>illing, makes ao alteration in the value of the 
things pur chafed ; becaufe a fixp|nce is equal in value to- 
»*hat a milling was formerly. In a word, when money 
is fcarce, it muft bear a high value: it mud in particular 
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j>o far in the purchafe of goods; which we exprefs by 
faying, that goods are cheap. — Put next the cafe, that 
by fome accident our fperie is inftantly doubled. Upon 
fuppofition that the quantity and demand continue unva- 
ried, the refult mull be, not inftantaneous indeed, to 
double the price of commodities. Upon the former fup* 
pofition, a fixpence is in effect advanced to be a (hilling-: 
upon the prefect fuppofitioa, a {hilling has in effect funk 
down to a fix pence. And here again it ought to be ob- 
served, that though the price is augmented, there is no 
real alteration in the value of commodities. A bullock 
that, fome years ago, coutd have been purchafed for ten- 
pounds, will at prefent yield fifteen. The vulgar ignor- 
antly think, that the vahie of horned cattle has rifes iii 
that; proportion. The advanced price may; in fome de- 
gree, be occafioned by a greater consumption ; but it is 
chieily occafioned by a greater quantity of money incir- 
Ctilatibft*. 

t Combining all the circumftances, the refult is, that if* 
the quantity of goods and of money continue the fame* 
the price will be m proportion to the demand. If the de» 
raandahd quantity of goods continue the fame, the price 
will be in^»roportiou to the quantity of money. And if 
the demand and quantity of money continue the fame, 
the price will fall as the quantity increafes, and rife as 
the quantity diminishes . . . . . 

Thefe fpeculative notions will, I hope, enable us with 
accuracy to examine, how induftry and commerce are af- 
fected by variations in the quantity of circulating coin. 
It is evident, that arts and maaufactures cannot be carri- 
ed on to any extent, without coin. Hands totally em* 

* It is. commonly thought, that the rate of intereft depends on 
the quantity of circulating coin ; that intereft will be high when mo- 
aey is fcarce, and low when money abound* But whatever be the 
caufe of high or low intereft, I am certain that the quantity 6f cir- 
culating coin can have no influence. Suppofmg, as above, the half 
of our money to be withdrawn, a hundred pounds lent ought (til) to 
afford but five pounds as intereft; becauie if the principal be doubled 
in value, £> is Ufo the imereft. If, on the other hand, the quanti- 
fy of our money be doubled, the five pounds of intereft will contV 
nuc to bear the fame proportion to the principal as foruaerly.. 
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ployed in any art or manufacture require wages daily or 
- weekly, becaufe they muft go to market for every necef- 
fary of life. The clothier, the taylor, the (hoemaker, 
the gardener, the farmer, muft employ fervants to pre- 
pare their goods for the market, to whom, for that rea- 
fon, wages ought \o be regularly paid. In a word, com* 
merce among an endlefs number of individuals who- de- 
pend on each other even for neceffaries, would be altoge- 
ther inextricable wiihout a quantity, of circulating coin,. 
Money may be juftly conceived to be the oihhat lubricate* 
all the fprings and wheels of a great machine, and pre- 
serves it in motion*. Supposing u* now to be provided, 
with no more of that precious oil than is barely fuf&cienl 
for the eafy motion of our induftry and manufactures, a 
diminution of the neceffary quantity muft cramp all of 
them. Our induftry and manufactures mufl decay ; and. 
if we do not confioe the expence of living to our prefent* 
circumftances, which feldom happens, the balance of tracje 
*with foreign nations will turn againft us, and leave us no 
f efource for making the balance equal, but to. export ouf 
gold and filver. And when we are drained of thefe me« 
tais, farewel to arts and manufactures. We (hall be re- 
duced to the condition of favages, which is, that each* 
individual depends entirely on his own labour, for pro- 
curing every neceflary of life. The confeouences of a fa* 
vourable balance are at firft directly oppohte; but at the. 
Jong- run come out to be the fame : they are fweet in the 
mouth, but bitter in. the ftomach. A briflc influx of rU 
ches by a favourable balance^ rou-fesour activity; Plenty 
e>f money elevates our fpirits, and infpires an appetite for 
pleafure: we indulge a tafte for mow and embellimment^ 
become hofpitable, and refine upon the arts of luxury. 
Plenty of money is a prevailing motive even with the. 

* Money cannot be juftly fatd to be deficient where there is foffir 
eiency to purchafe every commodity, including labour, that is wantv. 
cd. Any greater quantity is hurtful to commerce, as will be feeiv 
afterward. But to be forced tf> contract debt ever* when one deals, 
prudently and profitably, and confidently to be ftftjetted to legal 
execution, is a proof, by no means ambiguous, of fcarcity of moneys 
which till of late was remarkably the cafe in Scotland 
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moft fedate, to exert themfelves in building, in huiband* 
ry, in manufactures, and in other folid improvements. 
Such articles' require both hands and materials, the prices 
of which are raifed by the additional demand. The la- 
. bourer again whofe wages are thus raifed, is not now fa- 
tisned with mere necefTaries ; but infills for convenien- 
cies, the price of which alfo is raifed by the new demand. 
In fhort, increafe of money raifes the price-of every com- 
modity ;" partly from the greater quantity of money, and 
partly from the additional demand for fupplying artificial 
wants. Hitherto a delightful view of prosperous com- 
merce: put behold the remote conferences. High wa- 
ges will undoubtedly promote at firf^.the fpirit of indus- 
try, arid double the quantity of labour : but the utmofc 
exertion of labour is limited within certain bounds; and 
consequently a perpetual influx of gold and filver will not " . 
for eveT be attended with a proportional quantity of / '/' 
work : the price of labour will rife in proportion to the ^ 

Jiuantityof money; but the produce will not rife in the 
ame proportion; and for that reafon our manufactures 
will be dearer than formerly. Hence a difmal fcene. 
The high price at home of our manufactures will exclude 
us from foreign markets; for if the merchant cannot draw 
there for his goods what he paid at home, with fome pro- 
fit, he mud abandon foreign commerce altogether. And 
what is ftill more difmal, we fhall be deprived even of 
our own markets; for in fpite ofjthe utraoft vigilance, 
foreign commodities, cheaper than dur own, will be pour- 
ed in upon us. The laft fceoe is to be deprived of our ' . 
gold and filver, and reduced to the fame miferable flate 
as if the balance had been againft us from the beginning. 

However certain it may appear, that an augmentation 
in the quantity of money muft raife the price of labour 
and of manufactures, yet there is a fact that feems to 
contradict the propofition, which is, that in no other 
country are labour and manufactures Co cheap as in the 
two peninfulaa on the right and left of the Ganges, tho' 
in no other country is there fuch plenty of money. . To 
account for this Angular fact, political writers fay, that 
money is there amafted by the nabobs, and withdrawn 
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from circulation. This is not fatisfactory : the chief ex- 
portation from thefe penin fates are their- manufactures, 
the priee of which comes firft Co the merchant and ma- 
nufacturer; and how can that happen without railing the 
price of labour ? Rice, it is true, is the food of their J^? 
bouring poor ; and an acre of rice yields more food than** 
five acres of wheat: but the cheapnefs of necefTaries, tho' 
, it hath a considerable influence in keeping down the price 
of labour, cannot have an effect b extraordinary as to ' 
keep it conftantly down, in oppofition to an overflowing 
\ current of motley. The populoufnefs of thefe two coun- 
tries is a circumftance that has been totally overlooked. 
Every traveller is amazed how fach fwarms of people can 
find bread, however fertile the foil may be. ' Let us ex- 
amine that circurnilance. One thing is evident, that were 
the people fully employed, there would not be a demand 
for the tenth part of their manufactures. Here then is a 
country where hand- labour is a drug for want of employ- 
ment. The people at the fame time, fober and indubi- 
ous, are glad to be employed at any rate; and whatever 
pittance is gained by labour makes always fome addition. 
Hence it is, that in thefe peninfulas, fuperfluity of hands 
overbalancing both the quantity of money and the de- 
mand for their manufactures, fervos to keep the price ex- 
tremely low. 

What is now faid difcovers an error in the proposition 
above laid down. J^ holds undoubtedly in Europe, arid 
in every country where there is work for all the people, 
that an augmentation in the circulating coin raifes the 
price of labour and of manufactures ; but fuch attgmen- 
tion has no fenfible effect in a country where there is a 
fuperfluity of hands, who are always difpofed to work 
when they find employment. 

From thefe premifes it will be evident, that unlefs 
there be a fuperfluity of hands, manufactures can never 
flourifh in a country abounding with mines of gold and 
filver. This in effect is the cafe of Spain : a conftant in- 
flux of thefe metals, raifing the price of labour and of 
manufactures, has deprived the Spaniards of foreign mar- 
kets, and alfo of their own: they are # reduced to pur- 
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chafe from (hangers even the neceflaries of life. What 
a difmal condition will they be reduced to when their 
mines come to be exhaufted ! 

To illuftrate this obfervation, which indeed is of great 
Importance, I enter more minutely into the condition of 
Spain. The rough materials of (ilk, wool, and iron, are 
produced there more perfect than in any other country ; and 
yet flourishing manufactures of thefe would be ruinous to 
it in its prefent ftate. Let us only fuppofe that Spain 
itfelf could fn rnifli all the commodities that are demand- 
ed in its American territories; what would be the con- 
fequence ? The gold and (liver produced by that trade 
would centre and circulate in Spain : money would be- 
come a drug: labour and manufactures would rife to a 
high price; and every neoeflary of life, not excepting 
- manufactures of filk, wool, and iron, would be fmuggled 
into Spain, the high price there being fufficient to over- 
balance every ri(k : Spain would be left without induftry, 
and without people. Spain was actually in the flourifh- 
ing ftate here fuppofed when America was difcovered : v 
its gold and diver mines inflamed the difeafe; and con- 
fequemly was the greateft misfoftune that ever befel that * 
once potent kingdom. The exportation of our (ilver coin 
to the Eaft Indies, (b loudly exclaimed againft by (hal- 
low politicians, is to us, on the contrary, a mod fubftan- 
tial benefit ; it keeps up the value of lilver, and confe- 
quently lefifens the value of labour and of goods, which en- 
ables us to maintain our place in foreign markets. Were 
there no drain for our (ilver, its quantity in our conti- 
nent would (ink its value fo much as to render the Ame- 
rican mines unprofitable. Notwithftanding the great flow 
•of money to the Eaft Indies, many mines in the Weft In- 
dies are given up, becaufe they afford toot the expence of 
working ; and were the value of (ilver in Europe brought 
much lower, the whole (ilver mines in the Weft Indies 
would be neceflarily abandoned. Thus our Eaft India 
commerce, which is thought ruinous by many, becaufe 
it is a drain to much of our (ilver, is for that very ieafpA 
profitable to all. The Spaniards profit* by importing it 
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into Europe ; and other nations profit by receiving it for 
their manufactures. 

How ignorantly do people ftruggle againfl the necef- 
fary connexion of caufes and effects! If money do not 
overflow, a commerce in which the imports exceed in va- 
lue the exports, will foon drain a nation of its money, 
and put an end to induftry. Commercial nations for 
that reafon ftruggle hard for a favourable balance of 
tra^e : and they fondly imagine that it cannot be too fa- 
vourable. If advantageous to them, it mult be difadvan- 
tageous to thofe they deal with ; which proves equally 
ruinous to both. They forefee, indeed, but without con- 
cern, immediate ruin to thofe they deal with ; but they 
have no inclination to forefee, that ultimately it* will 
prove equally ruinous to themfelves. It appears the in- 
tention of Providence, that all nations mould benefit by 
commerce as by funfhine; and it is fo ordered, that an 
unequal balance is prejudicial to the gainers as well as to 
the lofers ; the latter are immediate fufferers ; but not 
lefs fo ultimately are the former. . This is one remarka- 
ble inftance, among many, of providential wifdom in con- 
dueling human affairs, independent of the will of man, 
and frequently againft his will. An ambitious nation, 
placed advantageoufly for trade, would willingly engrofs 
all to themfelves, and reduce their neighbours. to be hew- 
ers of wood and drawers of water. But an invincible bar 
is oppofed to fuch avarice, making an overgrown com- 
merce the means of its own definition. The commer- 
cial balance held by the hand of Providence, is never 
permitted to preponderate much to one fide ; and every 
nation partakes, or may partake, of all the comforts of 
life. Engroffing is bad policy ; and men are prompted, 
both by interefl and duty, to fecond the plan of Provi- 
dence, and to preferve, as near as pofEble, equality in 
the balance of trade. 

Upon thefe principles, a wife people, having acquired 
a flock of money fufficient for an extenfive commerce, 
will tremble at a balance too advantageous : they will reft 
fatisfied with an equal balance, which is the golden mean. 
A difadvantageous balance may always be prevented by 
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induftry and frugality: but by what means is a balance' 
too favourable to be guarded againft ? With refpect to 
that queftion, it is not the quantity fmgly of gold and fil- 
ler in a Country that raifes the price of labour and of 
manufactures, but the quantity in circulation ; and i^ay 
not the circulating quantity be regulated by the ftate, 
permitting no coinage but what is beneficial to its manu- 
factures ? Let the regifters of foreign mints be carefully , 
watched, in order that our current coin may not exceed 
that of our induftriaus neighbours. There will always 
be a demand for the furplus of our bullion, either to be 
exported as a commodity, or to be purchafed at home 
fyr plate; which cannot be too much encouraged, being 
ready at every. crifis to be coined for public fervice. The 
fenate of Genoa has wifely burdened pbrcelane with a 
heavy tax, being a foreign luxury; but it has not le'fs 
wifely left gold and filver plate free ; whilft we moft un- 
wifely have loaded it wi*h a duty. 

'The- accumulating of money in a puMic treafury, an- 
ciently the practice of every prudent monarch, prevents 
fuperfluity. Lies there any good objection againft that 
practice, in -a trading nation, wffere gold and filver flow 
m with impetuofity? A great fum locked up by a frugal 
king, Henry VII. of England for example, lerTens the 
quantity of money in circulation: profufioft in a fuccefFor, . 
which was the cafe of Henry VIII. is a Ipur to induftry, 
fimilar to the influx of gold and filver from the new 
world. The canton of Bern, by locking up money in 
its treafury, poflefles the miraculous art of reconciling 
immenfe wealth with frugality and cheap labour. A cli- 
mate not kindly, and a foil not naturally fertile, inured 
the inhabitants to temperance and to virtue. Patriotifm 
is their ruling paffion : they confider themfelves as" chil- 
dren of the republic; are fond of ferving their mother; 
and hold themfelves fufficiently recomperifed by the pri- 
vilege of ferving her; by which means the public revnue 
greatly exceeds the expence of government. They care- 
fully lock up the furplus for purchafing land when a pro- 
per opportunity offers ; which is a flnning proof of their 
difimereftednefs as well a* of their wifdom. - By that po* 
Vou I. E . 
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'litic meafure, much more than by war, the canton of 
Bern, from a very flender origin, is now far fu peri or to 
any of the orher cantons in extent of territory. But in 
what other part of the globe are there to be found mini-' 
iters of ftate; moderate and difinterefted like the citizens 
of uern i In the hands of a rapacious miniftry,' the great- 
eft treafure woald not be long lived: under the manage - 

, ment of a Britim miniftry, it would vanilh in the twink- 
< ling of an eye ; and do more mifchief by augmenting our 
money in circulation above what is falutary, than former- 
ly it did good by confining it within moderate bounds. 
But againft fuch a meafure there lies an objection ill 11 
more weighty than its being an ineffectual remedy : in the 
hands of an ambitious prince it would prove dangerous 
to liberty. -_ 

If the foregoing meafures be not relifhed, I can difco- 
ver no other means for prefervrag our ftation in foreiga 
markets, but a bounty on exportation. The fura> would 
be great : but the preferving our induftry and manufac- 
tures, and the preventing an influx of foreign manufac- 
tures, are confpicuous advantages that cannot be purchaf- 
ed too dear. At the 4*me time, a bounty'/m exporta- 
tion would not be an infupportable load : on the contra- 
ry, fuperiluity of wealth, procured by a balance conftant- 
ly favourable, would make the load abundantly eafy. A 
proper bounty would balance the growing price of labour 
-and, materials at home, and keep open the foreign mar- 
ket. By negle<5Hng that falutary meafure, the Dutch 
have loft all their manufactures, a neglect that has great- 
, ly benefited both England and prance. The Dutch in- 
deed a<a prudently in with-holding that benefit as much. 
as poffible from their powerful neighbours: to prevent 
purchafing from them, they confume the manufactures of 
India. 

' The manufactures of Spain, once extenfive, have been 
extirpated, partly by their-mines of gold and filver. Au- 
thors afcribe to the fame caufe the decline of their agri- 
culture; but ernJrieoufly : on the contrary, fuperfluity of 

. gold and filver is favourable to agriculture, by railing th« 
price of its productions. It caifes atfo, it «s true, die 



he farmer prefs irtfo a higher rank : but it . 
i's fault if that evil be not prevented by a / v, 
ning of the rent, which will always confine J ^ 
hin his own Sphere. 
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price of labour; but that additional expcnce is far frorri 
balancing the profit made by high prices of whatever is 
raifed out of the ground. Too much wealth indeed is 
apt to make the farme/ prefs irtfo a higher rank : but it 
is the landlord*! 
proper heightening < 
the farmer within his own fphe 

A* gold and filver arerefiential to commerce, foreign 
and domeftic, Several commercial nations, fond of thefe 
precious metals, have endeavoured moft abfurdly to bar 
the exportation by penal laws * K forgetting tfiat gold and 
filver will never be exported while the balance of trade 
is in their favour, and that they muft neceflanly be ex- 
ported when the balance is again ft them. Neither do 
they confider, that if a people continue induftrious, they* 
cannot be long afflicted with an unfavourable balance; for- 
the value of money, rifing in proportion to its Scarcity, 
will lower the price of their manufactures, and promote 
exportation: the balance will turn in their favour; and 
money will flow in, till by plenty its value be reduced to 
a par with that of neighbouring nations. 

It is an important queftion, Whether a bank be upon 
the whole beneficial or hurtful to commerce. It is un» 
doubtedly a fpur to induftry, like a new influx of money: 
but then, like fuch influx, it raifes the price of labour 
and of manufactures. Weighing thefe two facts in a juft 
balance, the refult feems to be, that in a country where 
money is Scarce, a bank * properly conftituted is a great 
blefRng, as it in effect multiplies the fpecie, and promotes 
induftry and manufactures; but that in a country which 
pofierTes money Sufficient for an extenfive trade, the only 
bank that will not hurt foreign commerce, is that which 
is erected for Supplying the merchant with ready money 
by discounting bills. At the fame time, much caution 
and circumspection is' neceflary with refpect to banks of 
both kinds. A bank cre#ed for discounting bills, ought 
to be confined to bills really granted in the courfe of 
commerce; and ought to avoid, as much. as.poifible, the 
being impoSed on by fictitious bills drawn merely in or- 
der to procure a loan of money. And .with refpect to a 
1 E 2 
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bank purpofely erected for lending money, there is great 
danger of extending credit too far, not only with refpect 
to the bank itfelf and to its numerous debtors, but with 
refpect to the country ip general, # by railing the price of 
labour and of manufactures, which is the never failing 
refult of too great plenty of money, whether coin or 
paper. 

The different effects of plenty and fcarcity of money, 
have not efcaped that penetrating genius, the fovereign 
of Pruifia. Money is not fo plentiful in his dominions as 
to make it neceiTary to withdraw a quantity, by heaping 
up treafure. He indeed always retains in his treafury 
fix or feven millions Sterling for anfwering unforefeen 
demands: but being fcnfible that the withdrawing from 
circulation any larger fum, would be prejudicial to com- 
merce, every farthing faved from the neceffary expence 
of government, is laid out upon buildings, upon "operas, 
upon any thing, rather than cramp circulation. In that 
kingdom, a bank eftabliftied for lending money would 
promote induitry and manufactures. 

SKETCH V. 

Origin and Progress of Arts. 

SECTION I. 

Useful Arts. 

SOME ufeful arts mu/l be nearly coeval with the hu- 
man race; for food, cloathing and habitation, even 
in their original fimplicity, require fome art. Many o- 
ther arts are of fuch antiquity as to place the inventors 
beyond the reach of tradition. Several have gradually 
crept into exigence, without an inventor. The bufy 
. mind, however, accuftomed to a beginning in things, can- 
not reft till it finds or imagines a beginning to every art, 
Bacchus is faid to have invented wine ; and Staphyfos, 
the mixing water with wine. The bow and arrow are 
afdribed by tradition to Scythos, fon of Jupiter, though 
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a weapon all the world over. Spinning is fo ufeful, that 
it muft be honoured with fome illuftrious inventor: it 
was afcribed by the Egyptians to their goddefs Ifis ; by 
the Greeks to Minerva ; by, the Peruvians to Mama El? 
la, wife to, their firft fovereign Mango Capac; and by 
the Chinefe to the wife of their Emperor Yao. Mark 
here by the way, a connexion of ideas : fpinning is a fe- 
male occupation, and it rriuft have had a' female in- 
ventor *. 

In the hunter-ftate, men are wholly occupied in pro- 
curing food, cloathing, habitation, and other necefla- 
ries; and have no time nor^eal for ftudying conveniens 
ces. The eafe of the (hepherd ftate affords both time 
and inclination for ufeful arts; which are greatly pro- 
moted by numbers who are relieved by agriculture from 
bodily labour: the foil, by gradual improvements in hus- 
bandry, affords plenty, with lefs labour than at firft; and 
the fur pi us hands are employed, firft, in ufeful arts, and 
next, in thofe of amufement. Arts accordingly make 
the quickeft progrefs in a fertile foil, which produces 
plenty with little labour. Arts flourished early in Egypt 
and Chaldea, countries extremely fertile. 

When men, who originally lived in caves like fome 
wild animals, began to think of a more commodious ha- 
bitation, their firft houfeswere extremely (imple; witnefs' 
the houfes of the Canadian favages, which continue fo to 
this day. Their houfes, fays Charlevoix, are built with 
lefs art, neatnefs, and folidity, than thofe of the beavers; 
having neither chimnies nor windows: a hole only is left 
in the roof, for admitting light, and emitting fmoke. 
That bole muft Ik flopped when it rains or fnows ; and? 
of courfe the fire muft be put out, that the inhabitant* 
may not be blinded with frrioke. To have paffed fo 

• The Illinois' are induflrious above all their American neigh- 
bours. Their women are seat-handed ." they fpin the wool of their 
horned cattle, which is as ftnras that of the Englilh ffteep. The 
ftafFs made of it are dyed 1 black, yellow, or red; and cut in ro^ gar- 
ments fewed with roe buck (mews. After drying thefe finews in. 
tke fun, and beating them, thfy draw out threads as white and fine ' 
u any that ire made of flas, but much tougher. 
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many ages in that manner,/ without, thinking of any im- 
provement, fhows how greatly men are influenced by cuf 
torn. The blacks of Jamaica are #ill more rude in their 
buildings: their huts are erected without even a hole in 
the roof; and accordingly at home they breathe nothing 
but fmoke. 

Revenge early produced. hofliTe weapons. The club 
and the dart are obvious inventions: not io the bow and 
arrow ; and for that reafon it is not eafy to fay how that 
weapon came to be univerfal. As iron is feldom found 
in a mine like other metals, it was a late difcovery: at 
the fiege of Troy, fpears, darts, and arrows were headed 
with brafs. Meneftheus, who fucceecfed Thefeus in the 
kingdom of Athens, and led fifty fhips to the -fiege of 
Troy, was reputed the firft who marfhalled an army iii 
battle-array. Instruments of defence are made* necefTary 
by thofe of offence. Trunks of trees, interlaced with 
branches, and fupported with earth, made the firft for- 
tifications ; to which fucceeded a wall finimed with a pa- 
rapet for mooting arrows at befiegers. As a parapet co- 
vers but half of the body, holes were left in the wall 
from fpace to fpace-, no larger than to give paflage to an 
arrow. Befiegers had no remedy but to beat down the 
wall: a battering-ram was firft ufed by Pericles the A- 
thenian, and perfected by the Carthaginians at the fiege 
of Gades. To oppofe that formidable machine, the wall 
was built witji advanced parapets for throwing ftones 
and fire upon the enemy, which kept him at a diftance. 
A wooden booth upon wheel's, and pufhed clofe to the 
wall, fecuredthe men wlio wrought the battering-ram. 
This invention was rendered ineffectual, by furrounding 
the wall with a deep and broad ditch % Befiegers were re- 
duced to the necefEty of inventing engines for throwing 
ftones and javelins upon thofe who occupied the advanced 
parapets, in order to give opportunity for filling up the' 
ditch ; and anrtient hiftories expatiate upon the powerful 
operation of the catapulta arfd balifta. Thefe engiaes/ug- 
gefled a new invention for defence: inftead of a circular 
wall, it was built with falient angles, like the teeth of afaw, 
in order that one part might flank another. That forai of 
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a wall wa* afterward improved, by raifing round towers 
upon the falient angles ; and the towers were improved 
by making them fquare. The anqfents had no occafion 
for any form more complete, being fufficient for defend- 
ing againft all the miffile weapons at that time known. 
The invention of cannon required a variation in military 
architecture. The firft cannons were made of iron bars, 
forming a concave cylinder, united by rings of copper. 
The firft cannon balls were of (lone, which required a 
▼ery large aperture, A cannon was reduced to a fmal- 
ler fize, by.ufingiron for balls inftead of ftone ; and that . 
deftru&ive engine was perfected by making it of caft me- 
tal. To refill its force, baftions were invented, horn- 
works, crown«vorks, half- moons, &c. &c. ; and mili* 
tary architecture became a fyftem, governed by funda- 
mental principles and general rules. $ut all in vain : it 
has indeed produced fortifications that have. made fiege* 
horridly bloody ; but artillery at the fame time has been 
carried to fuch perfection, and the art of attack fo im- 
proved, that, according to the general opinion, no forti- 
fication can be rendered impregnable. The only impreg- 
nable defence is, good neighbourhood among weak prin- 
ces, ready to unite whenever one of them is attacked 
with fuperior force. And nothing tends more effectually j 
to promote fuch union, than confront experience that for- 
tifications ought not to be relied on. i 

With refpeft to naval architecture, the ,firil vefifels 
were beams joined together, and covered with planks, 
pu flied along with long poles in fhallow water, and drawn 
by animals in deep water. To thefe fucceeded trunks of 
trees cut hollow, termed by the Greeks momoxyles. 
The next were planks joined together in form of a mo- 
Doxyle. The thought of imitating a fifh advanced naval 
architecture. A prow was conftrudted in imitation of the 
head, a ftern with a moveable helm, in imitation of the 
tail* and oars in imitation of the fins. Sails were at 1 aft 
added; which invention* was fo early, that the contriver 
b unknown. Before the year 1 545, mips of war in Eng- 
land had no port hoies for guns, as at prefent: they had 
only a few cannon placed on the upper deck. 
X 4 
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When Homer corapofed his poems, at leaft during the 
Trojan war, the Greeks had not acquired the art of geld- 
ing cattle; they ate the Hefh of bulls and of rams. Kings 
and princes killed and cooked their vidtuais: fpoons, 
forks, table- cloths, napkins were unknown. They fed 
fitting, the cuftom of 'reclining upon beds being after* 
ward copied from Afia; and, like other favages, they 
were,j»reat eaters. At the time mentioned they had not 
chimmes, nor candles, nor lamps. Torches are frequent- 
ly mentioned by Homer, but lamps never : a vafe was 
placed upon a tripod, in which was burnt dry wood for 
giving light. Locks and keys were not common at that * 
time. Bundles were fecured with ropes intricately com- 
bined (0); and hence the famous Gordia* knot. Shoes 
and {lockings were not early known among them, nor 
buttons, norfaddlds, nor ftirrups. Plutarch reports, that 
Gracchus cauied ilones'to be erected along the highways 
leading from Rome, for the convenience of mounting a 
horfe; for at that time flirrups were unknown, though 
an obvious invention. Linen for (hirts was not ufed in 
Rome for many years after the government became de- 
spotic. Even fo late as the eighth century, it was not 
common in Europe. 

Thales, one of the feven wife men of Greece, about 
fix hundred years before Chrift, invented the following 
method for meafuring the height of an Egyptian pyra- 
mid. He watched the progrefs of the fun, till, his body 
and the fhadow were of the fame length; and at that in- 
ftant meafured the fhadow of the pyramid, which confe- 
quently gave its height. Amafis, king of Egypt, prefent 
at the operation, thought it a wonderful effort of genius ; 
and the Greeks admired it highly. Geometi y muft have 
been in its very cradle at that time. Anaximanderv 
fome ages before' Chrift, made the firft map of tHe earth, 
fo far as then known. About the end of the. thirteenth 
century, fpedtacles for afTifting the fight were invented 
by Alexander Spina* a monk of Pi(a. So ufeful an in-» 
vention cannot be too much extolled. At a. period of life, 
when the judgment is in maturity, and .reading- is .of 

(tf) OdyfTey, b. 8. 1. 483. Pope's tranltyion. - v 
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great benefit, the eyes begin to grow dim. One canna* 
help pitying the condition of bookim men before that in- 
dention; many of whom, muil have had their fight greatly 
impaired, while their appetite for reading was in vigour. 
As the origin and progrefs* of writing make a capital 
' article in the prefect (ketch, they muft not be overlook- 
ed. Td write, or, in other words, to exhibit thoughts 
to the eye; was early attempted irr Egypt by hierogyt- . 
phics. But thefe were not confined to Egypt: figures, 
compofed of painted feathers,, were ufed in Mexico to- 
exprefs ideas ; and by fuch. figures Montezuma received 
•intelligence of the Spanifh invadon : in Peru, the only 
arithmetical figures known were knots of Various colours, 
which ferved to call up accodnts. The fecond ftep na- 
turally in the art of writing, is, to reprefent each- word 
by a mark, termed a letter, which is the Chinefe way of 
writing : they have about 1 1 ,ooo of thefe marks or let- 
ters in common ufe; and in matters of fcience, they env 
ploy to the number of 60,000. Our way is far morie eafy 
and commodious : in (lead of marks 01 letters for words-, 
which are- infinite, we reprefent by marks or. letters,. 
the articulate founds that com p#fe words : thefe founds 
exceed not thirty in number; and confequently the fame 
.number of marks or letters are fufficient far writing. 
.This was at once to ftepfrom^hierogylphics,-the mofc. 
imperfect mode of writing, to letters representing founds, 
the moffc perfect; for there is no probability that the 
Chinefe mode was ever praclifed.in. this part-of the world. 
With us, the learning, to read is fo eafy as to be acquir- 
ed in. childhood;, and we are ready for the feiences as 
Coon as the mind- is ripe for them: the Chinefe mode, op; 
the contrary* is an unfurmountable obftruclion to know- 
ledge ; becaufe it being the work of a life-time to read' 
with cafe, no time remains for ftudying tne feiences*. Our 
cafe was in/ fome meafure the fame at the refloration of 
learning: it required an. age to be familiarifed with the 
Greek and* Latin tongues; and too little time, remained. 
for gathering knowledge out of their books. The Qhi- . 
aefe fbaad upon a more equal footing with refpeft to arts.;; 
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for thefe may be acquired by imitation or oral inftruc- 
tion, without books. 

The art of writing with letters representing founds, i% 
of all inventions, the moft important, and the 4eaft ob- 
viotis. The way of writing in China makes fo naturally 
the fecond ftep in the progrefs of the art, that our' good 
fortune in (rumbling upon a way fo much mofe perfect 
canno.t be fufficiemly admired, when to it we are indebt- 
ed for our fuperiority in literature above the Chinefe. 
Their way of writing is a fatabobrtruftion to fcience: for 
it is fo rivetted by inveterate practice, that the difficulty 
would not be greater to maket hem change their lan- 
guage, than their letters. ,Hierogylphics were a fort of 
writing, fo miferably imperfect, as to make every im- 
provement welcome ; but as the Chinefe make a toler^ 
able fhift with their own letters, however cumberfome to 
thofe who know better, they never dream of any improve- 
ment. Hence it may be averred, with great certainty, 
that in China, the fciences, though {bill in infancy, will 
for ever continue fo. 

The art of writing was known in Greece when Homer 
compofed his two epic! ; for he gives fomewhere a hint 
i>f it. It was at that time probably in its. infancy, and 
ufed only for recording laws, religious precepts, or o- 
ther (hort works. Cyphers, invented in Hindoftan, were 
brought into France from Arabia, about the end of the 
tenth century. 

Hufbandry made a progrefs from Egypt to Greece, 
and from Afric to Italy. Ma'go, a Carthaginian general* 
compofed twenty eight books upon hufbandry, which. 
were tranflated into Latin by order of the Roman fen ate. 
From thefe fihe and fertile countries, it made its way to 
colder and lets kindly climates. According to that pro- 

fefs, agriculture muft have been praclifed more early in 
ranee than in Britain; and yet the Englifh at prefent 
make a greater figure in that art than- the French, inferi- 
ority in foil and climate notwithftanding. Before huf- 
bandry became an art in the northern parts of Europe* 
the French noblefTe had deferted the country, fond olT 
fociety in a town-life. Landed gentlemen in EftgUod^ 
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more rough r and delighting more in hunting and other 
country amufejnents, found leifure to pra&ife agriculture. 
Skill in that art proceeded from them to tbeir tenants, 
who now profecute huibandry with fuccefs,< though their 
landlords have generally betaken themfelv.es to a town- 
life. 

When Caefar invaded Britain, agriculture was un- 
known in the inner parts: the inhabitants fed upon milk 
and fie fli, and were cloathed with (kins. Hollinfhed, co- 
temporary with Elizabeth, of England, defcribes the 
rudenefs of the preceding generation in the arts of life': 
, " There were very few chimnies, even in capital towns: 
«• the fire was laid to the wall, and the fmoke lflued out 
«« at the roof, or door, or window. The houfes were 
«« wattled and plaiftered over with clay; and all the 
«« furniture and utenfils were of wood.. The people 
*« fkpt on ftraw pallets, with a log of wood for a pil- 
•« low." x Henry II. of France, at the marriage of 
the Duchefs- of Savoy, 1 wore the firft (ilk (lockings that [ 
were made in France. Queen Elizabeth, the third year 
of -her reign, received in aprefent a pair of black' (ilk knit 
ftockings ; and Dr. Howel reports, that (he never wore 
doth hofe any more. Before - the canqueft there was a 
timber bridge upon the Thames between London and 
Soutkwark, which was repaired by King William Ru- 
fus, and was burnt by accident in the reign of Henry II. 
ann. 11 76. At that time a ftone bridge in place of it 
was projected, but it was not finifhed till the year 1212. 
The bridge Notre Dame over the Seine in Paris was firft 
of wood. It fell down anna 1499; and as there was not 
ia France a man who would undertake to rebuild it of 
ftone. an Italian cordelier was employed, whofe name 
was Joconde, the fame upon* whom Sanazarius made the 
following pun : ' t •• 

' Jocondus geminum impofuit tibi r Sequana, pontem; 
Hunc tu jure potes dicere pontificem. 

The art of making glafs was imported from* France into 
"England* ann. 674, for the ufe of raonafteries. Glafs ' 
. windows in private houfes were rare, even in the twelfth 
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century, and held to be great luxury. King Edward III. 
invited three clockmakers of Delft in Holland to fettle ip . 
England. In the former part of the reign of Henry VIII. 
.there did not grow in England cabbage, carrot, turnip, pr 
other edible root ; and it has been noted, that even Queen 
Catharine berfeif could not command a falad for dinner/, 
till the King brought over a gardener from the Nether- 
lands. About the fame tirrie the artichoke, the apricot, 
the damafk rofe, made their fir ft appearance in England. 
Turkeys, carps* and hops, were firft known there in the 
year 1524. The currant mrub was brought from the 
ifland of Zant, ana.- 1 533, and in the year 1540* cherry 
trees from Flanders were firft planted in -Kent. It was 
in the year' 1563 that knives were firft made in England. 
Pocket watches were brought there from Germany, ano. 
1577. About the year 1580, coaches were introduced; 
before which time Queen Elizabeth, on public oocafions, 
rode behind her > chamberlain. A fa w- mill was erected 
near London, anh. 1633, but afterwards demoliflied, 
that it might not deprive the labouring poor of employ- 
ment. How crude was the fctence of politics, even in 
that fete age ! - 

People who are ignorant of weights andmeafur** fail 
upon odd ftiifts tofupply the defect. Hewel Dha Prinoe 
of Wales, who died in the year 948, was their capital 
lawgiver. One of his laws is, " If any one kill or ileal 
" the cat that guards the Prince's granary* he forfeits a 
" milch ewe with her' lamb; or as much wheat as will 
41 cover the cat, -when fufpended by the tail, the bead 
" touching the ground." By the fame lawgiver, a fine 
of twelve cows is enacted for a rape committed upon a 
maid, eighteen for a rape upon a matron. If the fact be 
proved after being denied, the criminal for his falfity pays 
as many (hillings as will cover the woman's pofteriors. 

The. negroes of thekingdom of Ardrah in Guinea have 

made great advances' in arts. Their towns, for the moft 

part, are fortified, and connected by great roads, kept 

• in good repair. Deep canals from river to river are>coni~ 

pinonly filled with canoes, for pleafure fome, and many 

/forbufinefft. Ti»»vajfcerarea?letfaint, producing whe*t K 
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millet, yams, potatoes, lemons, oranges, cocoa-nuts, andt 
dates. The marfty grounds; near the fjpa are drained^ 
and fait is made by evaporating; the ftagaating water. 
Sait is parried to the inland qouqt.ries by $he. great ,canal 
of Ba, where numberlefs canoes are daily feen going 
with fait, and returning with gold dull or other commo- 
dities. . ♦ . 

Id all countries where the people, are barbarous and 
illiterate* the prggref* of arts^iswofully flow. It is 
vouched by an old French poem, that the, virtues of the 
loadftilooe were known in . France before ann. ii8qv 
The .mariner's compafs was . exhibited ^at Venice ana. 
1260 by PauLus Venetus, as hk own inventjon. John* 
Goya of Amalphi was, the firft.who* many years -after- 
ward, uffid it in navigation ; and aifo Raffled for being the 
iweptor* ,. Though it was ufedin China for navigation 
long before it was known in Europe,; yet to this day it 

.is not fo perfect, as in Eurppe.. Inftead of fufpending it 
in order to make it act freeljvjt is placed upon a bed of 
fand, by which every motion of the (hip difturbs its ope- 
ration. Hand- mills, termed querns, were early ufed for 
grinding corn.; and when corn came to be raifed in. 
greater quantity, horfe-tmills fucceeded. Water-mills fox 
grinding corn- are defcribed by Vitruvius (£). Windmills 
were known in .Greece and in Arabia as early as the 
fev^nth century;. and yet.no mention is made of .them jp, 
Italy ,tiy the fourteenth century. That they, were not 
known in England in the reign .of Henry VIIL appears. 

, frpm a hou/ehold book of an Earl of Northumberland t 
cotemporary with that King, ftatin&-an allowance for 
three mill horfes, •* two to draw in the mill, and one to 
«« carry fhnf to the mill and fro." Water mills for jcorn 
muft in England have been of a later date. The ancients 

.'had.mirrar-gliiffeSfc and employed glafs to imitate cryftil 

. vales and- goblets: yet they never thought q£ ufing it in 
windows. In the thirteenth century, the Venetians were 

. the only people who had the art of making cryftal glafs 
lor mirrors. A clock that ftrikes the hours was unknot 

' • . -.- ■ .«tf}J*,4LQ*c*j>*-Mu •» .... < •«. x l ...» 
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in Europe till the end of the -twelfth century. And hence 
the cuftom of employing men to proclaim the hours dur- 
ing t,he night ; which to this day continues in Germany, 
Flanders, and England. Galileo was the fir ft who con- 
certed an idea that a pendulum might be ufeful for mea- 
furing time; and Hughens was the firft who put the idea 
in execution, by making a pendulum clock., Hook, in the 
year f66o, invented a fpiral fpring for a watch, though 
a watch was far from being a new invention. Paper was 
made no earlier than the fourteenth century ; and the in- 
vention of printing was a century latex. Silk manufactures 
were long eftablifhed in Greece before (ilk-worms were 
introduced there. The manufacturers were provided with 
raw filk from Perna : but that commerce being frequent- 
ly interrupted by war, two monks, in the reign of Juftt- 
nian, brought eggs of the ftlkworm from Hindoftan, and 
taught their countrymen the method of managing them. 
The art of reading made a very flow progrefs. To encou- 
rage that art in England, the capital punifhment for mur- 
der was remitted if the criminal could but read, which In 
law language is termed benefit of clergy. One Would 
imagine that the art mull have made a very rapid pro- 
grefs when fo greatly favoured: but there is a fignal 
proof of the contrary; for fo fmall an edition of the 
Bible as fix hundred copies, tranflated into EngliuYin the 
reign of Henry VIII was not wholly fold off in three 
years. The people of England touft have been profound* 
ly ignorant in Queen Elizabeth's time, when a forged 
claufe added to the twentieth article of the Boglifh creed 
paffcd unnoticed till about forty years ago*. 

* In the aft 13 th Elizabeth anno 15 Tf, confirming the thirty-- 
nine articles of the church of England, thefe articles are not engrofc- 
ed, but referred to as comprifed in a printed book, intituled. Ar- 
ticles agreed *o by the whole clergyjn the convocation holden at 
London 156*. The forged claufe is, "The church has power to 
" decree, rites and ceremonies, and authority in controversies of 
" faith.'* Jn the articles referred to, that claufe is not to be foqnd» 
■or the flighted hint of any authority with refpect to matters of 
faith Tn the fame year. 157'. the articles were printed both in La* 
tin and Englifh, precifelv as in the year 1561. But foon after came 
out fpurious editions, in w^ckchc &id claufc was folfted into the 
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Tfce diScoveries of the PortugueSe in the weft coaft of 
Africa, is a remarkable inftance of the flow progrefs of 
arts. la the beginning of the fifteenth century, they were 
totally ignorant of that coaft beyond Cape Noir, 28 deg. 
north latitude. In 1410 the celebrated Prince Henry of 
Portugal fitted out a fleet for difcoveries, which proceed- 
ed along the coaft to Cape Bojadore in 26 deg. ; but had 
not course to double it.* In 1418 Triftan Vaz discover- 
ed the' ifland Porto Santo ; and the year after/ the ifland 
Madeira was discovered. In 1439 a Portuguefc captain 
doubled Cape Bojadore ; and the next year the Portu- 
gueSe reached Cape Blanco, lat. 20 dQg» In 1446 Nona 
Triftan doubled Cape Verd, lat. 14° 40' In 1448 Don 
Gonzallo Vallo took pofleffion of the Azores, In 1449 
the iflands of Cape Verd were dHcovered for Don Hen- 
ry. In 1 47 1 Pedro d'Efcovar difcovered the ifland St. 
Thomas and Prince's ifland. In 1484 Diego Cam dis- 
covered the kingdom of Congo. In 1486 Bartholomew 
Diaz, employed by John II. of Portugal, doubled the 
Cape of Good Hope, which he called Cabo Tormento- 
fo, from the tempeftuous weather he found in the paflage. 
The exertion of national fpirit upon any particular 
art, promotes, activity to profecute other arts. The Ro- 
mans, by conftant ftudy, came to excel in the art of war, 
which led tljem naturally to improve upon other arts. 
Having, in the progrefs of Society, acquired fome degree 
jof tafte and polim, a talent for writing-broke forth. Ne- 
*ius compofed in verfe Seven books of the Punic war; 
befide comedies, replete with bitter raillery againft the 
nobility (c). Ennius wrote annals, and an epic poem (</•). 
Lucius Andronicus was the father of dramatic poetry in 
Rome (*). ' Pacuvius wrote tragedies (/). Plautus and 
Terence wrote comedies. Lucilius compofed Satires, 



twentieth article, and continues to to this day. A forgery fo impu- 
dent would not pafs at prefent ; and its fucceft (bows great ignorance 
in the people of England at that period'. 

(e) Titus Livius, lib. 7, c. i. 

(d) Qnintiliao, lib. -10. c. 17. 

(e 1 Cicero dc Oratore, lib. *. No. 7*, 

(/) Ibid. Hb. a. No. 193.- 
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which Cicero efteems to be flight, and void of erudi- 
tion (g). Fabius Pidtor, Cincius Alimentus, Pifo frogi* 
Valerius Antias, and Cato, were rather annalifts than, 
hiftorians, confining tbemfelves to naked facts, ranged in, 
order of time. The genius of the Romans for the fine 
arts was much inflamed by Greek learning, when free in- 
tercourfe between the two. nations was opened. Many 
of thofe who made the greateft figure in the Rfpian £bate* 
commenced authors, Caefar, Cicero, &c. Sylla compofed 
memoirs of his own tranfa&ions, a work much efteemed 
even in the days of Plutarch. 

The progreis of art feldom fails to be rapid, when a, 
people happen to be roufed out of a torpid irate by forae 
fortunate change of circumftances ; prosperity contrafted 
with former abafement, gives to- the mind a fpring, which 
is vigoroufly exmed in -every new purfuit. The Athe- 
nians made but a mean figuee under the tyranny of Pr- 
iillratus ; but upon regaining freedom and independence, 
they were converted into heroes. Miletus, a Greek city 
of Ionia, being deftroyedby the King of Pejfia,. and the* 
inhabitants made (laves ; the Athenians, deeply affeltedi 
with the. mirery of their brethren, boldly Attacked that* 
king in his awn dominions, and burnt the city of Sardb. 
In lefs than ten, years after* they gained a fignal victory- 
at Marathon.; and- under Themiftodes, made head a- 
gainft that prodigious army with which Xetxes threaten- 
ed utter ruin to Greece. Such ptofperity produced its 
ufual effect; arts flouriflied with arms, and Athens be- 
came the chief theatre for fciences as. well as for fine arts* 
.The reign of Auguflus Caefar, which put an- end to the 
rancour of civil war, and reftored- peace to Rome with> 
the comforts of fociety, proved an aufpiciotts sera for li- 
terature; and produced a cloud of Latin hiilorians, poets, 
and philofophers, to whom the moderns are indebted for 
their tafte and talents. One who makes a .figure roufes 
emulation in. all: one catches fire from another, and the 
national fpirit is every where triumphant: clafEc&l works 
are compofed, and ufeful difcoveries made in every art: 
and fcience. This fairly accounts for the following^* 
(£) De finibus, lib. I. Ho. }+ 
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fervation of Velleius Pater cuius (b) , that eminent men 7 
generally appear in the fame period of time. " One age," 
fays he^ " produced Efchylus, Sophocles, and Euripi- 
" des, who advanced tragedy to a great height In ano- 
" the/ age the old comedy flourifhed under Eupolis, tra- 
*' tinus, and AriAophanes; and the new was invented 
" by Menander, and his cotemporaries Diphilus and 
*' Philemon, whofe compoGtions are fo perfect that they 
«.• left to pofterity no hope of. rivalfhip. The philofo- 
" phic fages of the Socraticfchool appeared all about the 
" time of Plato and Ariftotle. And as to rhetoric, few 
« excelled in that art before Ifocrates, and as few after 
" the feoeuoVdefcent of his fcholars." The hiftorian ap- 
plies tjfe fame observation to the Romans, and extends it- 
even to grammarians, painters, ffotuaries, and fculptors. 
With regard to Rome, it is true, that the Roman go- 
vernment under Auguftus .was in effect defpotic : but 
defpotifm, in that fmgle. inftance,Tnade no obftruction to 
literature, it having been the politic of that reign to hide 
power as much as poiBble. A firailar revolution bap* 
penecLin Tufcany About three centuries ago. That coun- 
try-having been divided into a number of fmall republics, 
the people, excited by mutual hatred between fmall nations . 
in clofe neighbourhood, became ferocious and bloody, 
flaming, with revenge for the flighted offence. Thefe 
republics being united under the Great Duke of Tufca- 
ny, enjoyed the fweets of peace in a mild government. 
That comfortable, revolution, which made the deeper 
impreflionby a ret rofpeil to recent calamities, roufed the 
national fpirit, and produced ardent application to arts 
and -literature. - The reftoration of the royal family in 
England, which put an. end to a cruel and envenomed ci- 
vil war, prompted improvements of every kind: arts and 
induftry made a .rapid progrefs among the people, tho* 
left, to themfelyea by a weak.. and fluctuating adminiftra- 
tioQv Had the nation,, upon that favourable turn of for- 
tune, beenbleffed with a fucceffion of able and virtuous 
princes, to what a height might not arts and.fciences 
have been carried! In Scotland, a favourable period for, 
(h) Hiftoria Romana, lib. 1. in fine. 
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improvements was the reign of the firft Robert, after 
making off the Englifh yoke: but the domineering fpirit 
of the feudal fyftem rendered abortive every attempt. 
The restoration of the royal family, mentioned above* 
animated the legiflature of Scotland to promote manu- 
factures of various kinds; but in vain; for the union o£ 
the two crowns had introduced defpotifm into Scotland, 
which funk the genius of *he people, and rendered them 
heartlefs and indolent. Liberty, indeed, and many other 
advantages, were procured to them by the union of the 
two kingdoms ; but thefe falutary efrecls were long fuf- 
pended by mutual enmity, fuch as commonly fwbfiits be* 
tween neighbouring nations. Enmity wore out gradu- 
ally, and the eyes of the Scots were opened to. the ad- 
vantages of their prefent condition: the national fpirit 
whs jou fed to emulate and to excel : talents, were exert- 
ed, hitherto latent; and Scotland at prefent makes a fi- 
gure in arts and fciences, above what it ever made while 
an independent kingdom *. 

Another caufe of activity and animation, is the being 
engaged in forae important action o£ doubtful event, a 
ftruggle for liberty, jfehc refilling' a potent invader, or the 
like. Greece, divided into fmall ftates frequently arwar 
with each other, advanced literature and the fine arts to 
unrivalled perfection. The Goilicans, while engaged in 
a perilous war for defence of their liberties, exerted a 
vigorous national fpirit: they founded an unirerfity for 
,. arts and fciences, a- public library, and a public hank, 
After a long ilupor, during; the dark ages of Chriftiani- 
ty, arts and literature revived among the turbulent ftates 
of Italy. The royal faciety in London, and the acade- 
my of fciences in Paris, \vete x both of them infticuted af- 

* In Scotland, an innocent bankrupt imprifbned for debt, obtains 
liberty by a procefs termed Ceflio bonorum. From the year KJ94 
to„i744 there were but twemy-four procefTes of that kind; which 
(hows how languidly trade was carried on while the people remained 
ftill ignorant of their advantages by the union. , From that time to 
the year 177 1 then have been thrice that number every year, taking 
one year with another; an evident proof of the late rapid progrefs 
of commerce in Scotland. Everyone is ronfed to venture his fmall 
flock, though every one cannot be fuccef&ful. 
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ter civil wars that had animated the people, and roufed 
their a&ivity. 

An ufeful art is feldom loft, becaufe it is in conftant 
practice. And yet, tho* many ufeful arts were jn perfec- 
tion during the reign of Auguftus Caefar, it is amazing 
hovv ignorant and ftupid men became, after the Roman 
empire was fhattered by northern barbarians: they dege- 
nerated into favages. So ignora/it were the Spanrfh Chri- 
stians during the eighth and ninth centuries, that Alphon- 
fus the Great, King of Leon, was reduced to the necef- 
Ttty of employing Mahometan preceptors for educating 
his eldeft fon. Even Charlemagne could not frgn his .. 
name: nor was he lingular in that refpect, being kept in ,' 
countenance by feveral neighbouring princes. 

- As the progrefs of arts and fciences toward perihelion 
is greatly promoted by 'emulation, nothing is more fatal' 
to an art or fcience than to remove that fpur, as where 
fome extraordinary genius appears whofoars above rival- 
fhip. Mathematics feem to be declining in Britain; the 
great Newton, having furpafled all the ancients, has not % 
left to the moderns even the fainteft hope of equalling 
him ; and what man will enter the lifts who defpaiirs of 
victory ? 

In early times the inventors of ufeful arts were re- 
membered with fervent gratitude. Their hiftory became 
fabulous by the many incredible exploits that were attri- 
buted to them Diodorus^SicuLus. mentions the Egypti- 
an tradition of Ofiris, that with a numerous army he 
traverfed every inhabited part of the globe, in order to 
teach men the culture of wheat and of the' vine. Betide 
thejmi practicability of fupporting a numerous army where 
hufbandry is unknown, no army could enable Ofiris to 
introduce wheat or wine # among ftupid favages who live 
by hunting and fifhing, which probably was the cafe, iri 
that early period, of all the nations he vifited. 

In a country thinly peopled, where even neceflary arts 
want hands, it is common to fee one perfon exercifing 
more arts than one: in feveral parts of Scotland, one 
man ferves as a phyfician, furgeon, and apothecary. In 
a very populous country/ even fimple arts are fplit into 
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rts, and each part has an artift appropriated to it. In 
e large towns of ancient Egypt, a phyfician was con- 
ted to a (ingle difeafe. In mechanic arts that method 
excellent. As a hand confined to a (ingle operation he- 
mes both expert and expeditious, a mechanic art is per- 
iled by having its different operations diftributed among 
e greateft number of hands : many hands are employed 
making a watch ; and a ft ill greater number in manu- 
dluring a web of woollen cloth., Various arts or ope- 
tions carried on by the fame man, envigorate his mind, 
icaufe they exercife different faculties ; and as he can* 
>t be equally expert in every aft or operation, he is fre- 
lently reduced to fupply want of "(kill by thought and 
ventio'o. Conftant application, on the contrary, to a 
igle*ope ration, confines the mind to a (ingle object, and 
deludes all thought and iavention : in fuch a train of 
Te, the operator becomes dull and ftupid, like a beaft of 
lrden. The difference is vifible in the manners of -the 
:ople: in a country where, from want of hands, feveral 
:cupations muft be carried on by the fame perfon, the 
:ople are knowing and converfible: in a populous coun- 
y where manufactures flourifh, they are ignorant and 
lfociabie. The fame effect is equally vifible in coun- 
iea where an art or manufacture is confined to a certain 
afs of men. It is vifible in Hindoftan, where the peo- 
e are divided into cafts, which never mix even by mar- 
age, and where every man follows his father's trade, 
he Dutch lint boors are a fimilar inftance: the fame 
milies carry on the trade from generation to generation; 
id are accordingly ignorant and hrutifh even beyond o- 
ler Dutch peafants. The inhabitants of Buckhaven, a 
a port in the county of Fife* were originally a colony 
: foreigners* invited hither to teach our people the art 
f fiftiing. They continue fififers to this day, marry a- 
ong themfelves, have little intercourfe with their neigh- 
iurs, and are dull and ftupid to a proverb. 
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SECT.- II. 
Progress of Taste and of the Fine Arts. 

TH E fenfc by which we perceive right and wrong in 
actions, is termed the moral fenfe : the fenfe by 
which we~perceive beauty and deformity in objects, is 
termed tafte. Perfection in the moral fenfe confifts in 
perceiving the minuted differences of right and wrong. 
Perfection in tafte confifts in perceiving the minuteft dif- 
ferences of beauty and deformity; and fuch perfection is 
termed delicaey of tafte (*)• . • 

The moral fenfe fs born with us; and fo is tafte : yet 
both of them require much cultivation. Among favages, 
the moral fenfe is faint and obfcure; and tafte ftill jmore 
fo *. Even in the moft enlightened ages, it requires in 
a judge both education and experience to perceive accu- 
rately the various modifications of right and wrong: and 
to acquire delicacy of tafte, a man muft grow old in ex- 
amining beauties and deformities. In Rome, abounding 
'with productions of the fine arts, an illiterate fhopkeeker 
is a more correct judge of ftatues, of pictures, and of 
buildings, than the betf -educated citizen of London (b). 
Thus tafte goes hand in hand with the moral fenfe in 
their progrefs toward maturity, and they ripen equally by 
the fame fort of culture. Want, a barren foil, cramps 
the growth of both : fenfuality, a foil too iat, corrupts 
both : the middle ftate, equally diftant from difpiriting 
poverty and luxurious fenfuality, is the foil in which both 
of them flourifh. 

As the fine arts are intimately connected with tafte, it 
is impracticable, in tracing their progrefs, to feparate 
them by accurate limits. I join, therefore, the jjrogrefs 
of the fine arts to that of tafte, where the former depends 
entirely on the latter; and I handle feparately the pro- 
fa) Elements of Criticrfm, vol. X. p. in* edit 4. 
(b) Ibid. chap. a$. • 

* Some Iroquois, after feeing all the beauties of Paris, admired 
nothing but the ftreet De la Houchette, where they fovfnd a conftajit 
fnpply of eatables, ' 
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grefs of the fine arts, where that progrefs is influenced by 
other circumftances befide tafte. 

During the jnfancy of tafte, imagination is fuffered to 
roam, as in deep, without controul. Wonder is the par- 
don of favages and of ruftics ; to raife which, nothing is 
neceflary but to invent giants and magicians, fairy-land 
and inchantment. The earlieft exploits recorded of war- 
like nations, are giants mowing down whole armies, and 
little men overcoming giants; witnefs Joannes-Magnus. • 
Torfeus, and other Scandinavian writers. Hence the ab- 
furd romances that delighted the world forages ; whick 
are now fallen into, contempt every where. \ Madame de la 
Fayette led the way to novels in the prefent mode. She 
was the firft who introduced fentiments inftead of won- 
derful adventuies, and amiable men inftead of bloody he* 
roes. In fubiUtuting diflreiTes to prodigies, (he made a. 
difcovery that perfons of tafte and Reeling are more at- 
tached by compaflion than by wonder?) 

When gigantic fidtions were baniftfed, fome remaining 
tafte for the wonderful encouraged gigantic fimilies, me- 
taphors, and allegories. The Song of Solomon, and many 
other Afiatic compofitions^ afford examples without end 
of fuch figures ; which are commonly attributed to force 
of imagination in a warm climate. But a more extenfive 
view will (how this to be a miftake. In every climate, 
hot and cold, the figurative ftyle is carried to extrava- 
gance, during a certain period in the progrefs of writing; 
a ftyle that is reJiihed by ail at firft, and continues to de- 
light many till it yields to a tafte polifhed by long ex- 
perience. Even in the bitter cold country of Iceland, 'we 
are at no lofs for examples. , A rainbow is termed Bridge 
of the Gods: gold, tears of Frya: the earth is termed 
Daughter of Night, the ve/Tel that iloat9 upon Ages; and 
herbs and plants are her hair, or her fleece. Ice is terra-/ 
ed the (irest Bridge: a (hip, Horfe of the Floods. Many 
authors foolifhiy cojijeciure that the Hurons, and fome 
other neighbouring nations, are of Afiatic extraction,; be- 
CaiiO, like thf Afiatics, their difcourfe is highly figurative. 

The national ;>rc grefs of /morality is flow: the natipn- 
al progrefs of tafte is ftill flower, fy proportion as a 
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nation polimes, and improves in the arts of peace, tafte 
ripens. The Chinefe had long enjoyed a regular fyftem 
of government, while the Europeans were comparatively 
in a chaos; and Accordingly literary eompofitions in China 
were brought to perfection more early than in Europe. 
In their poetry they indulge no incredfbie fables, like 
thofe of Ariofto or the Arabian Tales t but commonly 
felecT: fuch as afford a good moral. .Their novels, like 
tho(e of the moil approved kind among U s, treat of mif- 
for tunes unforefeen, unexpected good luck, and perfons 
finding out their real parents.^ The Orphan of China, 
compofed in the fourteenth -Century, furpa/Tes far* any 
European play in that early period. But good writing 
has made a more rapid progrefs with us ; not from fupe- 
riority of talents, but from the great labour the Chinefe 
muft Undergo, in. learning to read and write their own 
language. The Chinefe tragedy is, indeed, languid, and 
not fuSiciemly interefting ; which Voltaire afcribes to 
want of genius. With better reafon he might have afcrib- 
ed it to the nature of their government, io well contriv- 
ed for preferving peace and order, as to afford few ex- 
amples «f furprifiog events, and little opportunity for ex- 
erting mttnly, talents. 

A nation cannot acquire a tafte for ridicule till it e- 
■merge out of the favage ftate.( Ridicule, however, is 
too rough for refined manners : Cfcero discovers in Plau- 
tps a happy talent for ridicule, and peculiar delicacy of 
wit; but Horace, who figured iri the court of Auguftus, 
■eminent for deKcacy *f tafte, declares againir the low 
roughnefs of that author's raillery (c). Thehigh'bur- 
lefque ftyle prevails commonly in the period ' between 
"barbarity and politenefe, in which a tafte fomewhat im- 
proved difcovcrs the ridicule of former manners. Ra- 
belais in France and Butler in England are illuftrious 
examples. Dr. Swift is our lateft burlefque writer, and 
probably will be the laft. 

Emulation among a rmfltitudeof fmall ftates in Greece, 
ripened tafte, and promoted the fine arts. Tafte, nmf- 
cd by emulation, refines gradually; and is advanced to- 

(<c) Elements of Criticiim, chap. *. part ». ' 
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ward perfection by a diligent ftody of beautiful produc- 
tions. Rome was indebted to Greece for drat delicacy of 
tafte which (hone during the reign of Aoguftus, efpecial- 
ly in literary, compofitions. But tafte could not long flour- 
ifh in a defpotic government: fo low had the Roman tafte 
fallen in the reign of the Emperor Hadrian, that nothing 
would pleafe him but to fupprefs Homer, and in his 
place to inftall a (illy Greek poet, named Antimachus. 

The northern barbarians who defoliated the Roman 
empire, and revived in fome meafure the lavage ffcate, oc- 
casioned a wofui decay of tafte. Pope Gregory VII. 
anno 1080, prefented to the Emperor Rodolph a crown 
of gold with the following infcription: Petra dedit Petro, 
Petrns diadema Rodolpho. Miferably low muft tafte 
have been in that period, when a childiih play of words 
was relimed as a proper decoration for a ferious folemni- 
ty. The famous golden bull of Germany, digefted anno 
1 3 56 by Bartolus, a celebrated lawyer, and intended 
for a mafter-piece *of compofition, is replete with wild 
conceptions, without the leaft regard to truth, propriety, 
or connection. . • It begins with an apoftrophe to Pride, 
to Satan, to Gholer, and to Luxury: it aflerts, that 
there muft be feven electors for oppofing the feven mor- 
tal fins : The fall of the angels, terreftrral 'paradife, 
Pompey, and Caefar, are introduced 5 and it is faid, that 
Germany is founded on the Trinity, and on the three the- 
ological virtues. What can be more puerile ! A fermon 
preached by the Bifliop of Bitonto, at the opening of the 
'council of Trent, excels in that manner of compofition. 
He proves that a council is neceflary; becaufe feveral 
councils have extirpated herefy, and depofed kings and 
emperors; becaufe the poets aflenible councils of the 
gods; becaufe Mofes writes, that at the creation of man, 
and at confounding the language of the giants, God acted 
in the manner of a council ; becaufe religion has three 
heads, doctrine, facraments, and charity ; and that thefe 
three are termed a council. He exhort* the members 
of the council to ftrict unity, like the heroes in the Tro- 
jan horfe. He aflerts, that the gates of paradife and of 
the council are the fame; that the holy fathers fhould 
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fpriokle their dry hearts wi^h the -living water that flow- 
ed from it;. and that otherwife the Holy Ghoft wopkl 
open their mouths like thole of Balaam and Caiphas (d). 
James I; of Britain dedicates his declaration againft Vo* 
riftus to our Saviour, in .the following wpr 4 cis: ; «.• .To 
" the honour of our Lord and Saviour Jefus Chrift, the 
*• eternal Son of the eternal Father, the only- Theanr 
" thropos, mediator ami reconciler of mankind; in figa 
<( of thankful nefs, his moft humble and obliged fervant# 
" James, by the grace of God, King of Great frrjtain, 
" France, and Ireland, defender of the Faith, doth de-» 
" dicate and confecrate this his declaration." , Funeral 
orations were fome time ago in fafhion. Regnard, who 
was in Stockholm about the year 1680, heard a funeral 
oration at the burial of a fervant maid. The prieft, after 
mentioning her parents and the place of her birth, praif- 
ed her as an excellent cook, and enlarged upon every 
ragout that (he made in perfection. She had but one 
fault, be faid, which was the fairing her difhes too much; 
but that Aiejhowed thereby her prudence, of which fait 
is the fymbol; a ftrok£ of wit that probably was admired 
by the whole audience. Funeral orations are out of fa- 
fliion : the futility of a trite panegyric purchased with mo- 
ney, and indecent flattery irrcircumftances that require 
fincerity and truth; could not long ftand againft improv- 
ed tafte. The yearly feail of the afs that carried die 
mother of God into Egypt, was a moft ridiculous farce, 
highly relifhed in the dark ages of Christianity. See the 
defcription of that feaft in Voltaire's General Hiftory (r). 
The public amufements of our forefathers fhow the 
grofinefs of their tafte after they were reduced to barba- 
rifm by the Goths and Vandals. The plays termed 
Myfteries, becaufe they were, borrowed fronrthe Scrip- 
tures, indicate grofs manners as w«M as infantine tafte ; 
and yet in France, not farther back than three or four 
centuries, thefe Myfteries were fuch favourites as con- 
ftaotly to make a part at every public feftival. The re- 
formation of religion, which roufed a fpirit of enquiry 9 

(<J) Father Paul's Hiftory of Trent, lib. 1. 
(e) Chap. 78. 
Vol. I. F 
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bamftied that amufement, as not only low but indecent. 
A Tort of plays fucceeded, termed Moralities; lefs inde- 
cent indeed, but fcance preferable in point of compofi - 
tion. Thefe Moralities have alfo been long banifhed, ex- 
cept in Spain, where they ftill continue in vigour. The 
deviris commonly the hero: nor do the Spaniards make 
any difficulty, even in their more regular plays, to intro- 
duce fupernaturai and allegorical beings upon the fame 
ftage with men and women. The Cardinal Colonna car- 
ried into Spain a beautiful trail of the Emperor Qaligu- 
la. In the war about the fucceffion of Spain, after the 
<Ieath of its King Charles IL Lord Gal I way, upon a 
painful fearch, found that butt ferving as a weight to a 
church- clock, 

In the days of our barbarous forefathers, who were 
governed by pride as well as by hatred, princes and men 
of rank entertained a changeling, diftinguifhed by the 
name of fool; who, being the butt of their filly jokes, 
flattered their vanity. Such amufement, not lefs grofs 
than inhuman, could not fhow its face even in the<dawn 
of tafte : it was rendered lefs infipid and lefs inhuman, 
by entertaining one of real wit ; who, under dnfguife of 
a fool, was indulged in the moft fatirical truths. Upon 
a farther purification of tatte, it was discovered, thai to 
draw, amufement from folly, real or pretended, is below 
the dignity of human nature. . More refined amufementt 
were invented, fach as balls, public fpe&acles, gaining, 
and fociety with women. Parafifes, defcribed by Plau- 
tus and Terence, were 6f fuch a rank as to he permitted 
to dine with, gentlemen ; and yet werefo defpicable as to 
be the butt of every man's joke. They were placed at 
the lower end of the table ; and the guefts diverted them* 
felves with daubing their faces, and even kicking and 
cuffing them; all #hich was patiently borne, for the 
fake of a plentiful meal. They refembled the fools and 
clowns of later times, being equally intended to be laugh* 
ed at: but the parafite profeffion (hows grofler manners; 
it being lefs indelicate to make game of fools, who were 
men of the loweft rank, than of ^arafites, who were .gen- 
tlemen by birth, though not by behaviour. 
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Pride, which introduced fooh, brought dwarfs alfo 
into fafhion. In Italy, fondnefs for dwarfs was carried 
to extravagance. " Being at Rome in the year 1566," 
fays a French writer, •« I was invited by Cardinal Vi* 
telii to a feaft, where we were ferved by no fewer than 
thirty-four dwarfs, moft of them horridly diftorted. Was 
not, the tafte of that Cardinal horridly diftorted ? The 
fame author adds, that FrAcis I. and Henry II. Kings 
of France, 1iad. many dwarfs : one named Great John 
was the leaft ever had been feen, if it was not a dwaxf 
at Milan, who was carried about in a cage. 

In the eighth. and ninth centuries, no fort of commerce 
was known in Europe, but what was carried on in mar- 
kets and fairs* Artificers and manufaclurers were dif- 
perfed through the country, and fo were monafteries ; 
the towns being inhabited by none but clergymen, and 
thofe who immediately depended on them. The nobility 
lived on their eftates, unlefs when they followed the 
court. The low people were not at liberty to quit the 
place of tfteir birth: the villain was annexed to the effete,** 
and the (lave to the perfon of his lord. Slavery foftered 
rough riunners ; and there could be no improvement in 
manners, *U>r in tafte, where there was no fociety. Of 
ail the polite nations in Europe, the Englifh were the 
lateft of taking to a' town-life ; and their progrefs in tafte 
and manners was proportionally flow. By no audience 
is the neighbouring kingdoms, would the following }>af- 
fage in one of Dry den's plays have been endured. " Jack 
«« Sauce ! if I fay it is a fragedy, it (hall be a tragedy 
'* in fpite of you: teach your grandam how to pifs." 
Thefe plays are full of fuch coarfe ftuff, and yet conti- 
nued favourites down to the Revolution. For a long 
time after the revival c# arts and fciences, Lucan was 
ranked above Virgil by every critic. Ben Johnfon, and 
even Beaumont and Fletcher, were preferred before 
Shakefpeare* ; and the fublime genius of Milton made 
little impreifion for more than half a century after Para- 

• Yet Shakefpeare fpent his life in writing for fuch people. . Un- 
happy Shakefpeare! who, like his countryman Roger Bacon, lived 
in an age unworthy of him. 

F 2' 
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dife Loft was published. We have Dryden's authority 
that tafte in his time was considerably refined: 

*« They who have befl fucceeded on the ftage, * 
" Have ftill conform 'd their genius to their age. - - 
" Thus Johnfon did mechanic humour (how, 
** When men were dull, and converfation low. 
" Then comedy was fauj^efs, but 'twas coarfe: 
«« Cobb's Tankard was a jeft, and Otter's Horfe. 
" Fame then was cheap, and the firft comer fped: 
«' And they have kept it fince by being dead. 
" But were they now to write, when critics weigh 
" Each line and every word throughout a play, 
** None of them, no not Johnfon in his height, 
" Could pafs without allowing grains for weight. 
• c If love and honour now ; are higher rais'd, 
ci It's not the poet, but the age is prais'd: 
" Wit's now arriv*d to a more high degree, 
' " Our native language more refin'd and free. 
" Our ladies and our men nowfpeak more^rit 
" In converfation, than thofe poets writ." 

The high opinion Dryden had of himfelf and of his age 
breaks out in every line. Johnfon probably had 1 the 
fame opinion of himfelf and of his age: the prefentage 
is not exempted from that bias ; nor will the next age be', 
though probab/y maturity in tafte will be ftill later. We 
humble ourferves before* the jmcients who are far removed 
from us; but not to foar above our immediate predecef- 
fors, would be 'a fad modification. Many fcenes in 
Dryden's plays, if not lower than* Cobb's Tankard ot 
Otter's Horfe, are more out of place. , In the Wild 
Gallant, the hero is a wretch conftantly employed, 
not only in 'cheating his creditors, bat in cheating his 
miftrefs, a lady- of high rank atid fortune. And how 
abfurd is the fcene,' where he convinces the father of his 
miftrefs, that the devil had got him with child ! The; 
character of Sir Martin Marall is below contempt.. The 
fcenes in the fame play, of a bawd inftrucling one of her" 
. novices how to behave to her gallants, and of the novice' 
praclifing her leflbns, are, perhaps, not lower than Cobb'a 
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Tankard or Otter's Horfc, but furely they are lefs in- 
nocent. 

Portugal was rifing in power > and fplendor when Ca- 
moens wrote the LufiaS; and with refpect to the rnufic 
of verfe, it has merit. • The author, however, is far 
from fhining in point of tafte. He makes a ftrange jum- 
ble of Heathen and Chriftian Deities. «• Gama," ob- . 
ferves Voltaire, •* in a ftorm, addrefTes himfelf to 
•« Chrjft, but it is Venus who comes to his' relief." 
Voltaire's obfervation is but too well founded. In the 
firfl book, Jovefummons a council of the gods, which 
is defcribed at great length, for no earthly purpofe but 
to (how that he favoured the Portuguefe. Bacchus, on 
the other hand, declares againft them upon the following 
account: That he himfelf had gained immortal glory us 
conqueror of the Indies-, which would be eclipfed, if 
the Indies fhould be conquered a fecond time by the 
Pottuguefe. A Moorifh, commander having received 
Gama, with frailes, but with hatred in his heart, the po- 
et brings down Bacchus, from heavea to confirm the 
Moor in his wicked purpofes; which would have beer* 
perpetrated, had not Venus interpofed in Gama's behalf. 
In the fecond canto, Bacchus feigns himfelf to be a 
Chriftian, in order to deceive the Portuguefe ; but Ve- 
nus implores her father Jupiter to protect them. And 
yet, after all, I am loth to condemn an early writer for 
introducing Heathea Deities as actors, in a real biftory^ 
when- in the age of kcwis XIV. celebrated for refine- 
ment of tafte, we, find French writers, Boileau in parti- 
cular, guilty fometimea, of the fame abfurdity (/). 

Though tafte in France is more torrecl than in any o- 
ther natkm,*it will beat ftiil fome purification. The 
fecne of a clyfter pipe in Moliere is too low even for a," 
farce; and yet to this day it is afted, with a few ipften- 
ings, before the mpft polite audience in Europe. 

In Elements of •Criticifm (g} feyeral caufes are meni- 
tioned that may retard tafte in its progrefs toward matui- 
rity, and that ftill more effectually may give it a retro^ 

(/) Elements of Criticifm, diap. ix. 

4/i ***** *!•• 

*3 . . * 
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grade motion when it is in maturity. % There are many 
biafles, both natural and acquired, that tend to mi (lead 
perforis, even of the beft tafte. Of the latter, inftances 
are without number. I felect one ^r two, to fhow what 
influence even the flighteft circumftances have-on tafte. 
The only tree beautiful at all feafons is the holly : in 
winter, its deep and mining green in titles it to be the 
queen of the grove: in fummer, this colour compJetes^ 
the harmonious mixture of fhades fo pleafing in that fea- 

fon ! Mrs. D is lively and fociable* She, in 

particular, is eminent above moft of her fex; for a cor- 
rect tafte, displayed not only within doors, but in the 
garden and in the field. Having become miftrefs of a 
great houfe by matrimony, the moft honourable of all 
titles, a group of tall hollies, which had long been fufFer- 
ed to obfcure a capital room, foon attracted her eye. 
She took an averfion to a holly, and was not at eafe till 
the group was extirpated.' Such a bias is perfectly harm- 
Jefs. What follows is not altogether fo excufable. The 
Oxonians diflrkcd the great Newton, becaufe he was edu- 
cated at Cambridge; and they favoured every book writ 
againft him. That bias, I hope, has not come down 
to the prefent time. 

Refinement of tafte in a nation is always accompanied 
with refinement of manners: people accuftomed to be- 
hold order and elegance in public buildings and public 
gardens, acquire vrbanity in private. But* it is irkfome 
to trudge long a beaten track, familiar to all the world; 
and therefore, leaving what is faid above, like a ftatue 
curtailed of legs and arms, I haften to the hiftory of the 
fine arts. 

Ufeful arts paved the way to fine arts. ' Men upon 
whom the former had beftowed every convenience, turn- 
ed their thoughts to the latter. Beauty was ftudied in 
objects of fight; -and men of taft* attached themfelvesto 
the fine arts, which multiplied their enjoyments and im- 
proved their benevolence. Sculpture and painting made 
an early .figure in Greece; which afforded plenty of beau- 
tiful originals to be copied in thefe imitative arts. Sta- 
tuary, a more fimple imitation than painting, was fooner 
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brought to perfection : the ftatue of Jupiter by Phidias, 
and of Juno by Polycletes, though the admiration of 
all the world, were executed long before : the art of light 
and made was known. ApoIIodorus, and Zeuxis his dif- 
ciple, who flouriihed in the fifteenth Olympiad^, were the 
firft yiho figured in that art. Another caufe concurred 
to advance ftatuary before painting in Greece, viz. a 
great deniand for ftatues of their gods. Architecture, as 
a fine art, made a flower progrefs. Proportions, upon 
which its elegance chiefly depends, cannot be accurately 
afcertained, but by an infinity of trials in great build- 
ings: a model cannot be relied on; for a. large and a 
fmail building, even of the fame form, require different 
proportions. Gardening? however, made a ftill flower 
progrefs than architecture: the palace of Alcino us, in the 
feventh book of the OdyfFey, is grand and highly orna T 
men ted ; but his garden is no better than what we term 
a kitchen-garden. 

The ancient churches in this ifland cannot be our own 
invention^ being unfit for a cold climate. The vaft fpace 
they occupy, quantity of ftone, and gloominefs by ex» 
eluding the fun, afford a refrefhing coolnefs, and fit them 
for a hot climate only. It is highly probable that they 
have been copied from the mofques in the fouth of Spain, 
erected there by the Saracens. Spain, when poflefTed by 
that people, was the centre of arts and fciences, and l$d 
the falhion in every thing beautiful and magnificent. 

From the fine arts mentioned, we* proceed to litera- 
ture. It is agreed, among all antiquaries, that the firfl 
writings were in verfe, arjd that writing in profe was of a 
much later date. The firft Greek who. wrote in profe 
was, Pherecides Syrus: the firft Roman was, Appius 
Caecus, who compofed a declamation againft Pyrrhus* 
The four books of the Chatah Bhade, which is the fa- 
cred book of flindoftan^are compofed in verfe ftanzas ; 
and the Arabian competitions inp/ofe followed long af- 
ter thofe in* verfe. To account for that fingular fact, 
many learned pens have been employed, but without fuc- 
cefs. By fome it has been urged, that as memory is the 
only record of events where writing is unknown,, hiftory 

f4 o 
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originally war compofed in verfe for the fake of memory. 
This is not faxisfaclory. To undertake the painful taik 
of compofing in veife, merely lor the fake of memory, 
'would require more foreftght than ever was exerted by a* 
barbarian; not to mention that other means were trfed 
for preferring the memory of remarkable events, a heap 
t>f ftones, a pillar, er othet object that catches the eye. 
The account given by Longinus is more ingenious. In a 
fragment of his treatife on verfe, the only part that re- 
mains, he obferves, ** that meafure or verfe belongs to 
*' poetry," 'became poetry reprefents the various paflions * 
■' with their language; for which reafbn the ancients, 
i( in their ordinary difcourfe, delivered* their thoughts in 
♦' verfe rather than in profe." ' Longinus thought, that 
anciently men were more expofed to accidents and dan- 
gers,' than when they were protected by good govern- 
ment and by fortified cities. Butjie fcems not to have 
adverted, that fear and grief, infpired by dangers and « 
mfsfortunes, are better fuited to humble profe than to e- 
lerated verfe. I add, that However natural poetical dic- 
tion may be when one is animated with any vivid paffion, 
it is not fuppofable that the ancients never wrote nor 
fpoke b'Jt when excited by paffion. TKefr hiflbry, 'their 
liws, their covenants, were certaiply, not compofed in - 
that tone of mind. 

An important article in the progrefs of the fine arts, 
which writers have not fufficiently attended to, will, if I # 
miftake not, explain this myftery. The article is the pro - 
feflion of a bard, which fprung up in eaHy times, before 
writing was known, and died away gradually, as writing 
turned more and more common. The curiofity of man is 
great with refpect to the tranfac*fioris of his own fpecies; 
and when fuch tranfactions are defer ibed*in verfe, accom- 
panied with mufic, the performance is enchanting: An 
ear, a voice, fkill in inftrument&Lmufic, and, above all, 
a poetical genius, are nequifite to excel in that complicat- 
ed art. As fuch talwns are rare, the few that pofTefled 
them were highly efteemed ; and hence the profeflion of 
a bard, which, befide natural talents, required more col • 
tare and exercife than any other kco^vn an Bards wsre 
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capital .perfons at every feftival and at every folemnity 
Their fongs, which, by recording the achievements of 
kings and heroes, animated every hearer, muft have been 
the entertainment of every warlike nation. We have 
Hefiod's. authority, that in his time bards were as com- 
mon, as potters, pr joiners, and a£ liable, to envy. De- 
xpodocus is mentioned by Homer as a celebrated bard(^);; 
and Poemius, another bard, is introduced by him, de- 
precating the wrath. of UlyiTesiin the following, word*:. 

v O king ! to mercy be thy foul inclined*, 
♦« And fpa/e the poet's ever*gentle kind.. 
" A <jteed like this thy future fame would wrongs 
u For. detar, to gods and men is. facred fong. 
•« Self-taught. I fing ; by heaven, and heaven alone*, 
" The genuine feeds of poefy. are fown ; 
•« And (what the gods<beftow) the lofty lay, 
" To gods alone,, and godlike w&rtb, we pay, 
K 4 .«* Says then the poet, and thyfeif reward;. 
" 'Tis thine to merits, mine is. to 1 record." 

.Cice.ro ..reports, that at* Roman feffivals anciently, the- 
virtues and exploits of their great men were fung (i). 
The fame cuftom- prevailed in Peru, and Mexico, as \ve- 
learn from Garcilaflb and other authors. Strabo (A) 
gives a very particular account- of The Gallic bards. Ths 
following quotation is from: Ammfanus MurceJIinus £/).. 
" Bardi quidem. fortia virorum illuftrium facia, heroicis 
«' compofita verfibus, r cum dulcibus lyra modulis, canti- 
** tarunt.*/ We* hay&fqr our authority Father Gobien, 
that even the. inhabitants of the Marian iflands have bards,, 
who are greatly admired, becaufe in their fongs are cele- 
brated the feats- of their ancestors. There are traces; 
of the fame kind.among the Apalachites in. North Ame^- 

(J*) Oiyflfcf, t*. 8: 

)[i)'T*hfca1a(i Qiieftlons, Kb*. 4. No. ^ 8t 4* 

(^ Lib. 4. 

{/) lib. 15* cap. 9* ' 
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rtca *. And we (hall fee afterward (*»), that in mo other 
part of the world werefbards more honoured than in Bri- 
tain and Scandinavia. 

Bards were the only hiftorians before writing was in- 
trodnced. Tacitus (n) fays, that the fongs of the -Ger- 
man bards were their only annals. And Joannes Mag* 
bus, archbifhop of Upfal, acknowledges, that in compil- 
ing his hiftory of the ancient Goths, he had no other re- 
cords but the fongs of the bards. As thefe fongs made 
an illuftrious figure at every feftival, they were conveyed 
in every family by parents to their children ; and in that 
manner were kept alive before writing was known. 

The invention of writing made a confiderabk change 
in the bard profeffion. It is now an agreed point, that 
no poetry is fit to be accompanied with mufic, but what is 
Ample : a complicated thought or description requires the 
utmoft attention, and leaves none for the mufic ; or if it 
divide the attention, it makes but a faint impreffion («). 
The fimple operas of Quinault bear away the palm from 
every thing of the kind compofed by Boileau or Racine. 
But when a language, in its progrefs to maturity, is en- 
riched with variety of phrafes fit to exprefs the moft ele- 

• The firft feal that a young Greenlander 'catches is rriade a feaft 
for the family and neighbour!. The young champion,, daring the 
repaft, defcants upon his «ddrefs in catching the animal : the guciU 
admire his dexterity, and extol the flavour of (he meat Their on- 
ly mufic is a lort of drum, which accompanies a fong in praife of 
feal -catching, in praiuc of their anceflors, or in welcoming the fnn*i 
return to them. Here are the rudiments of the bard -profeffion. 
The fong is made for a chorus, as many of our ancient, fangs arc*. 
'Take the following example s 

M The welcome fun returns again, 
" Atnna ajah, ajah, an-hn! 
" And brings us weather fine and fair. 
"Arana ajah, ajah, ah-hu! 
• * 

The bard ftngs the. firft .and third lines, accompanying it with his> 
drum, and with a fort of dance. The other lines, termed, The 
Burden of the Song, arc fiwg by the guefts. 

(m) Sketchy. Progrefs of. Manners. T 

(«) De Moribus Gcrmanorum, cap. x. ** 

(•) See Elements of Crkicifm, voL a. Append!*. 
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vated thoughts, men of genius afpired to the higher 
. /trains of poetry, leaving mufic and fong to the b%rds: 
which diftinguiftied the profefiion of a poet from that of 
a~bard. Homer, in a Jax fenfe, may be termed a bard; 
for in that character he ftrolled from feaft to feaft. But 
he was not a bard in the original fenfe: he, indeed, re- 
cited his poems to crowded audiences •, but his poems are 
100 complex for mufic, and he probably did not flog 
them, nor accompany them with the lyre. The Trov*- 
dqres of Provence were bards in the original fenfe, and 
made a capital figure in the days of ignorance, when few 
" could read, and fewer write. In later times, the fongs 
of the -bards were taken down in writing, which gave 
every one accefs to them without a bard f and the pro- 
fefiion funk by degrees into oblrvion. Among the High* 
landers of Scotland, reading and writing in their own 
tongue is not common even at prefent ; and that circum- 
ftance fupported long the bard- profefiion among them., 
after being fprgot among thp neighbouring nations. Of- 
fian was the moil celebrated bard in Caledonia, as Ho- 
mer was in Greece *. 

After the foregoing hiftorical deduction, the reader 
will perceive, without any afliftance, why the fi^ft. writ- 
ings were in verfe"* The £ongg of the bards, being uni- 
verfal favorites, were certainly the firft compofitions that 
writing was employed upon : • they would be carefully col- 
lected by the moft-ficilful writers, in order to preferye 
them in perpetual, remembrance. The following part flf 
the progrefs is equally obvious. People acquainted, wif}* 
no written compofitions but what were in verfe, cpmpof- 
ed in yerfe their laws, their religious ceremonies, apji 
every memorable tranfa&iqn that was intended to.be pr,^- 
ierved in memory by writing. But when fttbje<5fcs of wrft- 

, * The multitude arc ftruck with wha$ is new a*^ fplendid, but 
jeldom continue long in a wrong tafte. Voltaire holds it to be a 
ftrong teftiroony for the Gierufalcmg. L&erata, that even the gondo- 
liers in Venice have it moftly by heart ; and that one no fooner pro- . 
noonces a ftanza than another carries it oh. The works. of Offiar* 
have the fame teftimony for tfcttra : there are not many Highlanders^ 
even of the fowft rank, but qtp repeat I094 pauses out of tfoga. 
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ing multiplied, and became more and more invoked",, 
when people began to reafon, to teach, /and' to harangue, 
they were obliged to defcend to humble profe; for to. 
confine a writer or fpeaker to verfe in handKng fubje&s 
of that nature, would be a burden unfupportable. 

The profe competitions >©f early hiftorians are all of 
them dramatic. A writer, deftitute of art, is naturally 
prompted to relate facts as he faw them performed: he 
introduces.his perfonages as fpeaklng and conferring;* and 
he himfelf relates what was acled and not fpoke. The 
hiftorical books of the Old Teftamenfc arc compofed in 
that mode; andfo addicled to the dramatic arc the au- 
thors of thofe books, that they frequently introduce God- 
himfelf into the dialogue. At the fame time', the frm-- 
plicity of that mode is*happily fait* d to the poverty of 
every language in its early periods. The dramatic mode 
}?as a dehcrous. effeft in exprefling fentimerit, and* every, 
thing that is fi^nple and tender, (p)> Take the following. 
inftance of a low incident becoming, by that means, not 
a little interefting. Naomi having loft h^jrhufband andi 
her two Tons in foreign parts, and purpofiiig to return to, 
the land of her forefathers, faid to her two dapghters-in-. 
faw; «* Go, return each to her mother's houfe: the " 
"* c 'Lortj. deal kindry with y*u, as ye have dealt with 
V* the : dead> arid with me. The I^ord grant that you : 
"«* may-find^ reft, each of you in the houfe of her htrf- 
" band. Then (he kiffed* them ? and they lift up their 
-** voice and wept. And they f«td unto 1 her-, Surely we^ 
'** wilt retunv with thee unto thy people And' Naomi 
. ~«J faid, Turn again* my daughter^ : why wtli ye go Vith t 
**• me.? are there yet any more fans in. my womb,- that 
'^f 5h£y may be your hufbands ? Turn again*, my'daugh- 
"# iters; f go -your way, fori am too old to 1 haver an huf- 
•« band: if I fhould fay, I have hope t if I mould have 
* <* art huiband alfo to" night, and mould alfo bear f<5ns ; 
"«>« would ye tarry for .them till* they were growjr? would* 
*.</,' you ftay for them ; frora having hulbands? nay, my 
fitf daughter*: fpr it grieved rae much- for your fakes^ 

\$ Sec Eleitittits^^Mtieiflni chk^; ^ ■ ' - * '- <- 
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*' that -the"; hand of the Lor© is: gone out agarofl. me^ 
u Arid they lift up their voice, and wept again : and 
** Orpah killed her mother*in-law, but Ruth clave unto. 
* her. And fhe faid * Behold, sthy (liter irt-iaw is gone 
** back onto her people, and imtb her gods,: return thoji 
" after thy fifter-in-law. And- Roth faid> Intreat me 
M not to leave thee, or to return from fallowing after 
•*' thee: for whkher thou goeft, I will' go? and where 
•• thou k>dgeft, I will lodge:. tihy people flialLbe'my 
" people, and thy God my God: where tjjtou dieft, will 
•' I die, and there- will I fee buried: the Loftx> do fb to 
•f me, and more atfo, if aught but death- part thee and 
•' me. Whenftie law that me was ftedfaftly minded to* n 
•' go with her, then fhe left fpeaking unto her* . 

" So they two went .until they came 1 to Betb-lehem 1 . 
•• And it came topafs when- they were come- to Beth*- 
tf iehem, that all the city was, moved about them* and 

* they faid> Is triis Naomi?- And (he faicb unto them, 
" call me not Noam?, call me Mara: for the Almighty 
•* h$th dealt. very bitterly with me. L went out full.,- and 
•' the Lord hath brought me home again empty: why 

* then calk ye rae Naomi* feeing the Lord hath tefldfie& v 
«* againflr me, a"nd the Ahnigh*y hath , affliclied- me ? So- 

- Mi Noarai returned*, and Ruth the Moabiteft her daugh- 
• " ter in tew with her, which returned out of the cfrurtT 
.**'*ry of Mbab: and they came to Beth-Jehera in the:be^ 
>•* ginning bfbarlevha^veft. 

: **- Arid Noami had a kirrfman of her hufband's, a* 
" mighty man of wealth, of the famiiy of Elimelech; 
" 'artj^'hia name was. Bo&z. And- Ruth the Moabitefs 
•« fajdubto Noami; Let me> now got. to the field, and 
" glearieai*s-of cora after him in- whofe fight Khali* find 
"• grace. And me faid unto her, Go, my daughter. And 
•" me we^tr arid came and gleaned in. the field after the 
*« reapers : and her hap was to light on a part of the field- 
«« belonging unto BoiiZ, who was* of the kindred of Eh> 
«* mdech. ' • 

«* And behold, Boaz came from Beth flehem, and ftid 

r( *< Onto the reapers. The Lord be with you: and they 

•*» ajrfwered him^The Lord Me& thee, The** {a*d;Ba?a?r. 
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•* unto his feryant that was fct over the reapers* Whofe 
damfel is this ? And the fenrant that was fct over the 
reapers aofwered and faid, It is the Moabitifti damfel 
that cane back with Naomi, pat of the country of 
Moab: and (he faid, I pray you, let me glean, and 
gather after the reapers, amongft the (heaves : fo (he 
came, and hath continued even from the morning un- 
til now, that (he tarried a little in the houfe. Then 
faid Boaz unto Ruth, heareft thou not, my daughter? 
Go not to glean in another field, neither go from hence, 
but abide here faft by my maidens. Let thine eyes be 
on the field that they do reap, and go thon after them :' 
have I not charged the young men, that they (hall not 
x touch thee? and when thou art a -third, go onto the 
vefleJs, and drink of that which the young men have 
drawn. Then (he fell on her face, and bowed herfelf 
to the ground, and faid unto him, Why have I found 
grace in thine eyes, that thou (houldft take knowledge 
of me, feeing I am a ftraoger ? And Boaz anfwered ' 
and faid unto her, It hath fully been (hewed me all 
that thou haft done unto thy mother in-law (Ince the 
1 death of thine hufband; and how thou haft left thy 
father and thy mother, and the land of thy nativity, 
and art' come unto a people which thou kn ewe ft not 
heretofore. The Lo*i> recompenfe thy work, and a 
full feward be .given thee of the Lord God of Ifrael, 
under whofe wings thou art come to truft. Then (he 
faid, Let me find favour in thy fight, my lord, for that 
thou haft comforted roe, and for that thou haft fpoken 
friendly unto thine handmaid, though I be nft like 
unto one of thine handmaidens.. And Boaz faid u-nto her, 
At meantime come thou hither, and eat of the bread, 
and dip thy morfel in the vinegar* And (he fat by the. 
reapers: and he reached her parched corn, and (be did 
eat* and was forced, and left. And when (he was ri- 
fen up to glean, Boaz commanded his young msa / 
faying, Let her glean even among the (heaves, and re- 
proach her not. And let fall alfo fomeof thehandfuls 
of purpofefor Jier. and leave them, that (he may glean 
them, and rebuke her not* So (he gjeaned i» the field 
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<l until even, and beat out that ffae had gleaned: and it 
" was abqpt an ephah of barley. 

" And ihe took it up, and went into the city: and 
" her mother-in-law faw what ihe had gleaned : and 
" ihe brought forth, and gave to her that ihe had re- 
M krv^d 9 after ihe was fufficed* And her mother- in- 
11 law faid unto her, Where hail thou gleaned to-day ? 
" and where wroughtcft thou? bleifcti be he that did 
v take knowlege of thee. And ihe mewed her mother 1 - 
** in-law with whom ihe had wrought, and faid, The 
" man's name, with, whom I wrought to day, is Boa?. 
*' And Naomi faid unto her daughter 'in-law, Bleiied be 
" he of the Lord, who hath not left off his kindnefs to 
•« the. living and to the dead. And Naomi faid unto her, 
*• The man it* near of kin unto us, one of our next klnf- 
" men* And Ruth the Moabitefs faid, He faid unto me 
•« alfo, Thou'ftalt keep fail by my young men, until 
44 they have ended ail my harveft. And Naomi faid unt6 
." Ruth her daughter-in-law. It is good, my daughter; 
** that thou go out "with his maidens, that they meet thee 
« not in any other field. So fhe kept feft by the maidens 
" of &oaz to glean;- unto the end of barley- harve ft, and 
«« of wheat harveft ; anqj dwelt with her mother-tn-lawv 

" Then Naomi her mother-in law faid unto her, My 
" daughter, ihall I not feck reft for thee, that it may be 
«« well with thee ? And now is not Boaz of our kindred* 
.** 'with whofe maidens thou waft ? Behold he winnow- 
«< eth barley to-night in the threfhing-floor. Waih thy- 
«*- ft\f t therefore* and anoint thee, and put thy raiment 
" upon thee, and get thee down to the doors but make 
" notMhyfelf known unto the man, until he ihall Hate 
" done eating and drrnkmg- And it ihall be, when he 
*• lieth down, that thoti 4ialt mark the place where he 
« fhalMie, and thou ihaJt go 'in,' and uncover hi» feet, 
**' an<**ltfy thee down, andhe'wi'H tell «hee what thoa 
«* fhaif do. And ihe faid unto her,' All that thtm fayeft 
« unto me, I will do. • -' 

«• And (he went down unto *he -floor, * and did accords 
* iag to all thit'her mother-in-law >bade her. And- wheh 
" Boaztod eaten -and drunk, artd his bean was merry, 
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&< he we/it to lie down at* *he cod of the heap of corn ^ 
(< and (he came fbftly, and uncovered hia, fee£, aod laid 
M her down. , . 

" An*d it cajae>t* pafi^t midnight, that the- roan was 
M afraid^ aod turned him/elf: aod behold,, a woman lay 
•* at his-feot.. And htf faid, Who art thou? And the 

V aftfwercdfc I am Ruth thin« handmaid ; fpread, there- 
** fore,, thy ftirt orfer thine .handmaid* for thou art a 
" ©ear. kinfman. And he faid, Blefled be thou, of the 
>' <Lo*Q>i my daughter:, for thou haft (hewed more kind- 
° nefs in. the latter end, than at the beginning* inafrauch 
*• as thou followedft , not young men, whether poor or 
"rich. And now> my daughter, fear pot, for I will. 
" do to thee all that thou required: far.ali the city of 
!* ray people doth know, that thou artr a virtuous wo 
< 4 mam And now it i» true^ that I am thy near kinf- 
"• mane howbek* there is a kinfman nea*er. than I, Tar- 

V ry this night, and it /hall be in the morning, that if 
, M he will perform unto thee the part of a kiofman, well* 
"let hinv d<* the kinfman's part? but if he .will not do 
" the part of a kinfman to thee, then will I do, the pant 
" of a kinfman to thee* as the. Lcmu> Jivetlu lie down, 

V until the moaning. 

„ •« And (he lay at his feet until the morning:?, and 1 (he 
«« tofe «p before one could know, another. And he laid, 
« Let it not be known that a womgn came into the floor. 
.V Alfo* he f*id» .Bring the veil t,hat thou haft upon thee,, 
** and hold it. And when (he held it, he meafured (\k 
?* meafu*** of barley* and laid it on hep; and (he went 
M into. <the city. And when* (he Game w hen roojthejp-in- 
» law, ifc? faid, Who. ar;. thpu, my daughter? And (he 
" told- her all; .that the roan hadjdopfc to her. And (he 
m iaid, Thefe fix meafur«s of barley gave he me; for he 
l * faid to me* Go not empty .unto thy mother-in law. 
/f,.JkeA/aid 1 iBie^jSi,iL^iU # in>y. daughter,. unfiUhou.know 
■** how tfee matter-, will, fell;, for the man: will not be in 
M reft, until he have finifhed the 1 thing, this day. -, 
-(,.«* Then wont^oftzr^p^the gate^a^nd fathim down^ 
jW tjbere:' and behold*, the 'fcinfaaa- o£ ; whom Boaz fpake,. 
Yearns. by.j'ttfttQ.w^ona lie, faid,. Hp A fuel* arooe, tun* 
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" aftde, fit down here. And he turned afide and fat 
11 down. And he took ten men of the fclders of the ci- 
•* ty, and faid, Sit ye down here. And they fat down. 
u And hefaid'unto the kinfman, Naomi, that is come 
u again oaf of the country of Moab, felleth a parcel of 
" land, which Was our brother -Eiimelech's. And I 
" thought to advertife thee t faying, Buy it before the" 
•' inhabitants, atid before the elders of my people. If 
" thon wilt redeem it, redeem it; but if thou- wflt«ot 
*' redeem it, then tell me, that I may know: -for there 
* l is none to- redeem ft befides thee,andl am after thee;. 
" And he faidv F will redeem it. Then faid* Boaz", 
14 What day thou buyeft the -field of "the hand of Naomi c 
•' tfiou raaft buy it alfo of Ruth 'the Moabitefs, the" wife 
** of the dead, to raife up the name of the dead upon. 
*•• his inheritance. 

, " And the kirifmari fatd, I cannot redeem it for my-. 
"*• felf, left I mar mine own inheritance: redeem thou 

*•« niy right to thy felf, for I' cannot redeem it. Now 
*« this was the manner in former time in Ifrad, concern* 
** ing- redeeming, and • concerning -changing* for to con- 
•• firm all things r a manpltrcltedoffhis^hoe/and gave* 
** it to his neighbour : and this was a teftimony in Ifra- 
•• el. Therefore the kinfman faid unto Boaz, Buy it 
** for thee; fo he drew off his ihoe. 

*« And Boaz faid unto : the' elders * a«d' Unto all the _ 
* people, Ye are witneflest 'his' da;f, that -I ! -have bought 
"all that was Elimelecli f s> ftnd aM that was Chilion'*, 
•« and Mahlon'sy of 'the 'ftahti of Naomi. Moreover, 

" w Ruth the Moabitcfr, the wife of Mahlpn, have I pur- - 
*• chafexi to be my wife, to faife'top the name of the 
•* "dead upon his inheritance, that the name of the dead 
*« be- not cut off from among hfc brethren, and from the 
" gate of his- place : ye are witneffes this day. And all 
*« the people that were m the gate* aBd the elders faid, 
*« We are witHeffes: The -Lord maktf the woman that 
«« is come into -thine houfe, like -Rachel, and like Leah,. 
.«< which' two did build the feouft of Ifrael: and do thou 

- •* worthily, in Ejihratah, ami be famous in Bethlehem. 
•' And let thy houle be4ike the»h«ufe of -Ptoartz? (whom* 
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i* Tamar bare unto Judah) of the feed which the Lord 
•' mall give thee of this young woman. 

" So Boaz took Ruth, and the was his wife: and 
" when he went in unto her, the Lord gave her con* 
" ception, and (he bare a fon. "And the woman faid un- 
•* to Naomi, Blefled be the Lord, which hath not left 
" thee this day without a kinfman, that his name may 
'* be famous in Ifrael. And he (hall be unto thee a re* 
<c ftorer of thy life, and a nourifher of thine old age : 
" for thy daughter in-law which loveth thee, which is 
„ " better to thee than feven fons, hath born him. And 
<( Naomi toofc the child, and laid it in her bofom, and 
•• became nurfe unto it (?)." 

The dramatic mode is far from pleading fo much in re* 
iating bare hiftorical facts. Take the following example: 
. •« Wherefore Nathan fpake unto Bath (heba the mo*' 
" ther of Solomon, faying, Haft thou not heard that 
" Adonijah the fon of Haggith doth reign, and David 
M our lord knoweth it not ? Now therefore come, let me, 
" I pray thee, give thee counfel, that- thou mayft fave 
44 tbine own life, and the life, of thy fon Solomon. Go, 
•* and get thee in unto king David, and fay unto him, 
" Didft not thou, my lord, Q king, fwear unto thine 
••" handmaid, fayiofe, Afluredly Solomon thy fon (halt 
41 reign after me, and he (hall fit upon my throne ?^why 
" then doth Adonijah reign? Behold, while thou yet 
" talkeft there with the king* I will alio come in aftes 
** thee, and. confirm, thy words. 

" And Bath*(heba went in unto the king, into the 
V chamber: and the king was very* old; and /\bifhagthe 
** Shunamite miniftered unto the king. And Bath {heba 
1« bowed, and did obeifance unto the king: and the king 
*' faid, What would ft thou ? -And (he faid unto him, My 
" lord, thpu fwareft by the Lord thy God unto thine 
" handmaid, faying, Afluredly Solomon thy fon (hall 
" reign after me, and he (hall (it upon my throne: and 
«• now behold Adoriijah reigneth ; and now my lord the 
«' king, thou knoweft it not. And he .hath (lain oxen, 
«* and fat cattle, and fheep in abundance, and hath call* 
(f) Ruth i. 8.— iv. i<J. • 
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•* cd all the fons. of the king, aVid Abiathar the prieft, 
•• and Joab the captain of the hoft : but Solomon thy fer- 
•' vant hath he not called. And thou, my lord, O king, 
■' the eyes of ail Ifrael are upon thee, that thou fhouldft 
" tell them who (hall fit on the throne of my lord the 
•• king after him. Otherwife it fhaH come to pafs, when 
" my lord the king fhall fleep with his fathers, that I and 
n my fon Solomon mall* be counted offenders. 

t« And lo, while (he yet talked with the king, Nathan 
H tffe prophet alfo came id: 'And they told the king,fay- 
" ing, Behold, Nathan the prophet. ; And' when he was 
a come in before the kiB2, he bowed himfelf before the 
" king with his, face to the ground. And Nathan faid, 

- M My lord O king, Haft thou faid, Adpnijah fhall reign 
11 after me, and he fhall fit upon my throne ? For he is 

. " gone down this day, and hath ftain oxen, and fat cattle, 
" and fheep in abundance, and- hati* called all the king's 
•« fons, and the captains of the h oft, -arid Abiathar the 
•« prieft; and behold, they eat and drink before him, and 

* fay, God fave king Adonijah. But me, even me thy 
u fervant, and Zadok the prieft, and Benaiah the fon of 
■* Jehoiada, a&d thy fervant Solomon bath he not called. 
•• Is this thing done by my lord the king, and thou haft 
•• not fhewed it unto thy fervant, who Ihould fit on the 
•»• throne of my lord the king after him ? 

" Then king David adfweretf anchfaid, Call me Bath-* 
*• fheba r and me 1 eame» into -the king's prefenee* and ftoo'd 
•* before the"fcing. • &nd the 'kmg fw&re, and faid, As 
«« the EoM»livcthy that hfctfc redeemed my foul but of 
*• all diftteff, even' as I fware unto thee by the LorO 
•• God of Ifrael, faying, AfTuredly Solomon thy fori 
«* fhall reign after me, and he (hall fit u^pon my throne 

* in my ftead; even fe» will I certainly do this dayl 
»• Then Bath -fheba bowed with her face to the earth, 
** and did reverence to the kitig, and faid, Let my lord 
^ lting David live for ever. 

" And king David' faid, Call me Zadok the prieft, 
«• and Nathan Ihe prophet, and Benaiah the fon of Je- 
«« hoiada: ,; Aridthey came before- the king. The king 
« ajfo faid unto them, Take with yau the fervants of 
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" your lord, and caufe Solomon my foil to ride upon 
" mine own male, and bring4iim down to Gihon. And 
" Jet Zad >k the prieft, aod Nathan the prophet, anoint 
" him there king over Ifrael :s and blow ye with the 
" trumpet, and &y, God' fave king Solomon. Then 
••' ye (hall come up after him, that he may come and fit 
" upon my throne; for he (hall be king in my ftead: 
•* and I have appointed l>in> to oe ruier over Ifrael, 
•• and over Judah* And Benaiahthe fan of Jehoiada, 
*• anfwered the king, and faid, Amen:: the I^ord God 
*' of my lord the king fay fo too. As the Lord hath 
" been with my lord the king, even fo be he with Solo- 
•* raon, and make his UtfQne greater than, the throne of 
•• .my lord Jung, J)avid .. . S<* Zadok the pried:, ancLNa* 
" than the prophet, and Benaiah the fon of Jehoiadai 
," and the Cberethite*and the Pekthjtes* went down, 
•• and caufed Solomon to ride* upon king David's mule, 
«• and brought, .him. to Gihon. AndZadok the prieft 
y tookan hprn of oyl oufr of the: tabernacle* and anoint- 
«« ed Solomqa: and they blew the trumpet, and all the 
"people (aid,, God < fa vq king, Solomon. And all the 
.• • people came up after him, and the people piped with 
•* pipes, and rejoyced with great joy, 4o thai the earth 
•• rent with the- found of jthem. 

" And Adonijah, and all thsigueite that were witi* 
«• htm, hearer i& .ag.ttoy had. made an end. of eating: 
••-and 4vhen : J«ab heard {fee found o/ the! trumpet, to , 

V fyid. Wherefore is this ifoifc of the city, being in an 

V uproar? And while. he ye* fpakp.jbehoJd, Jonathan 
*« the fon of Abiathar the prieft came, itoA Adonijah 
«•« Aiid unto him, Come in, for thou ,art a vacant man, 
* l and bringeft good tiding*. And: Jonathan anfwered 
" and fe«d tor Adonijah, Verily our, lord king David 
** hath made Solomon king,. And. the king has fent 
f 4 with him Zadok tiie prieft, and Nathan the prophet* 
*« and Benaiah the fon of Jehoiada, tnd the Cberethitcsy 
•*■ and the Pejethites, and they have qaufed him to ride 
'< upon the -king V mule., And Zacjok the prieft, and 
*' Nathan the,. prophet, -harve anointed hrtn kipgin Gi* 
«« hpn: and they are come up fromjhsnee rejoycing, £» 
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." that the city rang again: this is the noife that ye have 
At heard. And alio Solomon fittech on the throne of 
" the kingdom. "And moreover the king's fervants 
" came to blew our lord king David, faying, God make 
<' the name of Solomon better than thy name,- ahdmake 
« bis throne greater than thy throne: and the king bow- 
" ed himfeif upon the bed. And alfo thusfaid the king: 
«« RiefTed be the Lord God of Ifrael, which hath given 
" one to fit on my throne this day, mine eyes even fee- 
-" ing it. And ail the gucfts that were rwith Adonijah 
4€ were afraid, and rofe up, and . went every men his 
" way(r)." . ' , 

In the example here given are found frequent \repeti- 
tions ; not however by the fame perfon, but by different 
perfons who have occafioni in the cogrfe of the ftory to 
fay the fame things; which is natural in the dramatic 
mode, where things are reprefented precifely as they were 
traafacled. In that view, Homers -repetitions are a 
beauty, not a blemiih ; for they are confined to the dra- 
matic pars, and never, occur in the narrative.' 

But the dramatic mode of compofition, however pleaf- 
ing, is tedious and intolerable in a long hi ftory. In the 
progrefs of fociety new appetites and new pafliong arife ; 
men come to he involved with each other in various con- 
nections; incidents and events multiply,%nd hi ftory be* 
comes intricate by.an'endlefs variety of #rcum fiances'. 
Dialogue accordingly is more fparingly ufed,' and in'hif- 
tory plain narration is mixed with it. Narration is as it 
were the ground* work, and dialogue israifed upon it, 'like 
Bowers in embroidery. Homer is admitted by all to be 
tfce great mafterin that mode of compofition** Nothing 
can he more petfiect in that refpeel than the Iliad. The 
Odyfley is far inferior; and to guard myfelf againft the 
cenfure of the blind admirers of Homer, a trifce extreme- 
ly formidable,' I ball tomy aid a celebrated critic, whofe 
fuperior tafte and judgment .never has been difputed. 
4 * The Odyfley, ,t fays Longinus, "fhows how natural it 
" is f or a writer of a great genius, in his declining age, 
* " to fink down to fabulous narration; for that Hornet 
(/•) t Kings *. 1 i,-M*« 
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" compofed the Odyfley after the Iliad » "evident from 
•• many circnraftancesl Ac the Iliad was compofed while 
" bis genius was in its greateffc vigour, the ftroclure of 
u that work is dramatic and full of a&on; the Odyffey, 
" on the contrary, is moftly employed in narration, pro* 
" ceeding from the coldnefs of old age. In that later 
" compoution, Homer may be compared to the fetting 
* • fun, which has ftili the fame greatnefs, but not the 
" fame ardor or force. We fee not in the Odyffey that 
" fublime of the Iliad which confiantiy proceeds in the 
" fame animated tone, that ftrong tide of motions and 
" paflions flowing fucceifively like waves in, a ftorm. Bat 
" Homer, like the ocean, is great, even when he ebbs, 
" and lofes himfelf in narration and incredible fi&ions ; 
« c witnefs lu^s Defcription of Tempefts, the Adventures 
" of UlyfTes with Polyphemus the Cyclops, and many 
«< others*/' 

The narrative mode came in time fo to prevail, that in 
a long chain of hi&ory, the writer commonly leaves off 
dialogue altogether. Early writers of that kind, appear 
to have very little judgmeut in diftinguifhing capital 
fa&s from minute circumitances, fuch as can be fupply- 
ed by the reader without being mentioned. The hiftory 
of the Trojan war by Dares Phrygius is a curious in- 
fiance of that %\d and creeping manner of . compofition. 
Take the foJfcwtng paffage : Hercules having made a de- 
fcent upon Troy, (lew King Laomedon, and made a pre- 
fent of Hefione, the King's daughter, to Telamon his 
companion. Priamus, who fucceeded to the kingdom of 
Troy upon the death of his father Laomedon, fent An- 
tenor * to demand his fitter Hefione. Our author pro* 
ceeds in the following manner : " Antenor, as command* 
•* ed by Priamus, took {hipping, and failed to Magnefia, 
" where Peleus refided. Peleus entertained him hofpit* 
• c ably three days, and the fourth day demanded whence 
•• he came. Antenor faid, that he was ordered by Pria- 

* The Pilgrim's Progrefs and Robin fon Crufoe, great favourites 
of the vulgar, are compofed in a ftyle, enlivened like that of Homer 
by a proper mixture of the dramatic and narrative; and upon that 
account chiefly have been tranflated into feveral European languages. 
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«« m«s to demand from the Greeks, that they fhoulcf re- 
fl ftore Hefione. When Peleus heard this he was an* 
•« gry, becaufe it concerned his family, Telamon being 
" his N brother; and: ordered the ambaffador to depart^ 
** A men or, without delay, retired to his fhip, and fail- 
«« cd to Salamis, where, Telamon refided, and demand- 
« 4 ed of him, that he fliould reftore Hefione to herbro- 
«« ther Priamus; as it was unjuft to detain fo long in fervi- 
*« tude a young woman of royal birth. Telamon; anfwer- 
" ed, that he had done nothing to Priamus; and that 
*' he would not reftore what he had received as a re- 
*« ward for his valour ; and ordered Antenor to leave the 
** ifland. Antenor went to Achaia; and failing from 
•* then|§ to Caftor and Pollux, demanded of them to 
«« fatisfy Priamus, by reftoring to him his firter Hefione* 
44 Caftor and Pollux denied th%t they had done any in- 
** jury to Priamus, but that Laomedon had fir ft injured 
*• them ; ordering Antenor to depart. From thence he 
*' failed to Neftor^n Pylus, telling bim the caufe of hi* 
4fc coming ; which when Neftor heard, lie begun to ex- 
+* claim, how Antenor durft fet his foot in Greece, feeing 
44 the Greeks were firft injured by the Phrygians. When 
** Antenor found that he had obtained nothing, and that 
44 Priamus .was contumelioufly treated, he went on fliip- 
44 board, and returned home." The Roman' hi Tories 
before the time of Cicero are chronicles merely. - Cato, 
Fabius, Piftor, and Pifo, confined themfelves to naked 
facls (/). In flie Auguftae Hiftoriae Scriptores we find 
nothing hut a jejune narrative of facts, commonly of very 
•little moment, concerning a degenerate people, without 
-a fingle incident that can roufe the imagination, or ex* 
ercife the judgment. The Monkifh hiftories are all of 
them compofedin the fame manner '*. 

(s) Cicero de Oratorc, lib. *. No. 5. 

* Euripides, in his Phoenicians, introduces pedipus, under fen- 
/fence of banifhment and blind, calling for his ftatf, his daughter 
Antigone putting it in his hand, and directing every ftep, to keep 
tarn from Rumbling. Such minute rircumftances, like what are fre- 
quent in Richardfon's novels, tend indeed to make tfoe reader con. 

• 
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The dry narrative manner being very little intereftog 
or agreeable, a tafte for embellishment prompted Come 
-writers to be copious and verbofe. Saxo Graramaticus, 
who ia the 1 2th century compofed in Latin a hiftory of 
Denmark, furprifingly pure at that early period, is ex*- 
treratly verbofe and full of tautologies » Such a ftyle, 
at any rate unpleafant, is intolerable in a modern tongue, 
before it is enriched with a Hock of phrafes. for exprefiing 
aptly the. great yariety of incidents that enter into hiilo* 
ry. Take the following example out of an endlefs num* 
ber. Henry VII. >of England, having the young Queen 
of Naples in, view for a wife, deputed three rnen in cha- 
racter of ambafladors, to viUt her, «« and to anfwer cer- 
tain queftion* contained in curious and exquifite, in ft ruc- 
tions for taking a furvey of her petfon, complexion, &c" 
as expreiTed by Bacon in A is life of that prince. One of 
the inftru&ions was, to procure a picture of the Queen; 
which one would think could not require many words; 
yet behpld the inftru&ion itfeif. •' The king's faid fer- 
«« vants (hall alfo, at their comyng to the parties of 
" Spayne, diligently enquere for fome conyng paynter 
€< having good experience in making and paynting of 
v vifages and portretures, and fuch oon they fhall take 
" with them to the* place where the faid Quunis make 
•* their abode, to the intent that the faid paynter maye 
« draw a picture of the vifage and fembJance of the faid 
•« young Quine, as like unto her as it enn or may be con- 
•« veniently doon, which picture and image they (hall 
•* fubflantially note, and marke in every pounte and cir- 
" cumftance. foo that it agree in fimilitude and likeneue 
" as near as it may poffible to the veray vifage, counte- 
".nance,, and femblance of the faid Quine; and in cafe 
" tKey may perceive that the paynter, at the furft or fe- 
" cond* making thereof, hath not made the fame perfaite 
" to her (Imilytude and likenefTe, or that he hath omit- 
" ted any feture or circumilance, either in colours, or 

eelve hinrfc If to be a fpeftator '/ N : but whether that advantage be 
not mot t than overbalanced by the languor x>f a creeping narrative, 
miy be juflly doubted. 

{t f See fc%mcMs of Criticifm, chap. x. part i % feft. 7. - 
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** other proportions of the faid vifage, then they {hall 
u caufe the fame paynter, or fome otner the moft conyng 
u paynter that they can gete, foo oftentimes to renewe 
* and refbrme the fame picture, till it he made parfaite, 
u and agreeable in every behalfe, with the very image 
«* and vifage of the faid Qdne *." After this fpecimen 
ft> much to his Lordfhip's tafte, one will not be fuprifed 
at the fiatnefs of the Jviftorical ftyle during that period. 
By that fiatnefs of ftyle his Lordfhip's hiftory of Henry 
VII. finks below the gravity and dignity of hiftory; par- 
ticularly in his fimilies, metaphors, and allufions, notlefs 
diftant than flat. Of Perkin Warbeck and his followers 
he fays, «* that they were* now like fand without lime, ill 
". bound together." Again, " But Perkin, advifed to 
" keep his fire, which hitherto burned as it were upon » 
" green wood, ahVe with' continual blowing, failed again 
" into Ireland." Again, •« As in the tides of people 
" once up, there want not commonly flirting winds to 
** make the^more rough, fo this people did light upon 
" two ringleaders or captains." Again, fpeaking of the 
Corgiih iniurgents, and of the caufes that inflamed 
them, «« But now thefe bubbles by much ftirring began 
<« to meet, as they ufed to do on the top of water." A- 
gain, fpeaking of Perkin, <« And as it fareth with fmoak t 
«« that never lofeth itfelf till it be at the higheft, he did 
•• now before his end raife his ftile, intytling himfelf no 
** more Hichard Duke of York, but Richard the Fourth, 
«'• King of England." He defcends fometimes fo low 
as to play. upon words; witnefs the following fpeech made 
for Perkin to 'the King of Scotland. " High and migh- 
" ty King \ your Grace may be pleafed benignly to bow 
«« your ears to hear the tragedy of a young man that by 

* The following paflage, copied from an Edinburgh news-paper, 
may almoft rival this eloquent piece. After obferving that the froft 
was intenfe, which, fays the Writer, Tenders travelling very dange- 
' roos either in town or cottntry, he proceeds thus: *' We would 
•' therefore recommend it to (hopkeepers, and thofe whofe houfes 
M are clofe upon the ftreets or lanes, jp fcatter afhes oppofitc to their 
«• doors, as it may be a means of preventing paflcngcrs from falling, 
'• which rhey are in great danger of doing at prefent, from the flip* 
«* pinefs of the flrects, where that practice is not followed.'' 
Vol. I. G 
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<c right ought to hold in his hand the baii of a kingdom, 
" but by fortune is made himfelf a ball, tolled from 
«« mifery to mifery, and from place to place," The 
following is a ft ran gel y forced ailuGon. Talking of 
Margaret Duchefs of Burgundy, who had patronized 
Lambert Siranil and Perkio Warbeck, he fays, «• It is 
" the ftrangeft thing in the world, that the Lady Mar* , 
" garet (hould now, when other women give over child 
" bearing, bring furth two fuch mon Iters, being, at 
• c birth not of nine or ten months, but of many years* 
•* And whereas other natural mothers bring furth chil- 
*' dren weak, and not able to help themfelves, me bring* 
•* eth furth tall ftriplings, ablet foon after their coming 
u into the world,- to' bid battle to mighty kings." I 
fhould not have gives fo many inftances of puerilities 
in compofition, were they not the performance of a 
great philofopher Low, indeed, muft 4iave been the 
tafte of that age when it infected its greateft genius. 

The perfection of hiftorical compoiition, which writers 
at laft attain to after wandering through various imper- 
fect modes, is a relation of interefting facts connected 
with their motives and conferences. A hiftory of that 
kind is truly a chain of caufes and effects. The hrftory 
of Thucydtdes, and ftill more that of Tacitus, are min- 
ing inftances of that mode. 

A language in its original poverty, being deficient in 
ftrength and variety, has nothing at command for enfor- 
cing a thought but to redouble the expreffion. Inftances 
are without number in the Old Teftament. «' And they 
" fay, How doth God know, and is there knowledge in 
«« the Moft High?" Again, " Thus '(halt thou fay to 
"' the houfe of Jacob, and tell to the children of Ifrael." 
Again, «• I. will be an .enemy unto thine enemies, and 
•• an adverfary unto thine adverfaries." Again, •• To 
" know wifdom and iuflfruclion, to perceive the words 
" of underftanding, to receive the rnftru&ion of wifdom." 
,r She layeth her hands to the fpindle, and her hands 
" hold the diftafF. ?> «« f*ut away from thee a fro ward 
*f mouth, and perverfe lips, put far from thee. Let 
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" thine eyes -look right on, and let thine eye lids look 
M ftraight before thee." 

Eloquence was of a later date than the art of literary 
-\ competition; for till the latter was improved, 'there were 
no models for ftudying the former. Cicero's oration fo*r 
-Rofcius is compofed in adyle diffufe arid highly orna- 
mented; wliich, fays Plutarch, was univerfally approved, 
becaufe at that time the ftyle of Afia, introduced into 
Rome with its luxury, was in high vogue. But Cicero, 
in a journey to Greece, where he leifurely ihidied Greek 
authors, was taught to prune ofFfuperfluities, and to pu- 
rify his ftyle, which he did to a high degree of refinement. 
He introduced into his native tongue a fweetnefs, a 
grace, a majefty, that furprifed the world, and even the 
Romans themfelves. Cicero obferves with great regret, 
that if ambition for power had not drawn Julius Caefar 
from the bar to command legions, he would have become 
the- moft complete orator in the world. So partial are 
men to the profeflion in which they excel. Eloquence 
triumphs in a popular afTembly, makes fume figure in a 
court of law compofed of many judges; very little, where 
there is but a tingle judge, and none at all in a defpotic 
government. Eloquence rlourimed in the republics of 
Athens and of Rome ; and makes fome figure at prefent 
in a Britifh houfe of Commons. 

The Greek ftage has been juftly admired among all 
polite nation*, The tragedies of Sophocles and Euri- 
pides in particular are by all critics held to be perfect in 
their kind*, excellent models for imitation, but far above 
rival (hip.* If the Greek ftage was fo early brought to 
maturity, it is a phenomenon not a little Angular in the 
progrefs of arts. The Greek tragedy made a rapid pro- 
grefs from Thefpes to Sophocles and Euripides, •whofe 
compofitions are, indeed, the moft complete that ever 
were exhibited in Greece : but whether they be, really 
fuch mafter-pieces as is generally thought, will admit of 
fome doubt. Trie fubjeel i* curious : and I hope the 
candid reader will give attention to what follows. 

No human voice could fill the Greek theatre, which 
was fo fpacious as to contain feveral thoufands without 
G 2 
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crowding. A brafs pipe was invented to ftrengthen the 
voice; but that invention fupprefTed the melody of pro- 
nunciation, by confining the voice to harm monotony. 
The pipe was not the only unpleafant circumftance: every 

. actor wore a malk; for what end or purpofe, is not ex- 
plained. It may be true, that the expreilions of the 
countenance could not be diftinctly feen by thofe who 
occupied the back rows; and a malk poflibly was thought 

. neceflary in otder to put all the citizens upon a level. 
But without prying into the caufe, let us only figure aa 
actor with a mafk and a pipe. He may reprefent tolera- 
bly a fimple incident or plain thought, fuch as are the 
materials of an Italian opera; but the voice, countenance, 
and geftures, are indifpenfable in expreffing refined fenti- 
ments, and the more delicate tones of paflion. 

Where then lies the charm in ancient tragedies that 
captivated all ranks of men ? Greek tragedies are more 
active than fentimental : they contain many fenfible reflec- 
tions on morals, manners, and upon life in general; but 
no fentiments except what are plain and obvious. The 
fubjects are of the Gmpleft kind, fuch as give rife to the 
paflions - of hope, fear, love, hatred, envy, and revenge, 
in their mofl: ordinary exertions : no intricate nor deli- 
cate fituation to occafion any fingular emotion ; no gra- 
dual fwelling and fubfiding of paffion ; and feldom any 
conflict between different paflions. I would not, how- 
ever, be underftood as meaning to depreciate Greek tra- 
gedies. "They are. indeed, wonderful productions of ge- 
nius, confidering that the Greeks at that period jwrere but 
beginning to emerge from roughnefs and barbarity into a 
tafie for literature. The compofitions of Efchylus, So- 
phocles, and Euripides, mult have been highly relifhed 
among a people who had no idea of any thing more per- 
fect. We judge by comparifon, and every work is held 
to be perfect that has no rival. It ought at the fame 
time to be kept in view, that it was not. the dialogue 
which chiefly enchanted the Athenians, ribr variety in the 
paflions reprefented, nor perfection in the actors, but ma- 
chinery and pompous decoration, joined with exquifite 
inufic. That thefe particulars were carried to the great- 
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eft height, we may with certainty conclude from the ex*- 
travagant fums beftowed on them: the exhibiting a fingle 
tragedy was more expenfive«to the Athenians than their 
fleet or their army in any,fingle campaign. 

One would imagine, however, that thefe coropofitions 
were # too Ample to enchant for ever; as variety in action, 
fentiment, a # nd paflion is requifite, without which the 
# ftage will not continue long a favourite entertainment: and 
yet we find not a finite improvement. attempted after the 
days of Sophocles and Euripides. This may appear a mat- 
ter of wonder at firft view. But the wonder vanifhes upon 
confidering, that the manner of •performance prevented 
a*bfolutely any improvement. A fluctuation of pailion 
and refined fentiments would have* made no figure on the 
Grecian ftage. Imagine the r *difcording fcene between 
Brutus and Caflius in Julius Casfar to be there exhibited, 
or the handkerchief in the Moor of Venice : how flight 
would be their effect, when pronounced in a mafic, and 
through a pipe ? The workings of nature upon the coun- 
tenance, and the flections of voice escpreilive of various 
feelings, fo deeply affecting in modern reprefentatton, 
would have been entirely loll. If a great genius had a- 
rifen with talents for compofing a pathetic tragedy in per- 
fection, he would have made no figure, in Greece.- Ad 
edifice muft have been Erected of a moderate fize: new 
actors muft have been trained to act with a bare face, 
and to pronounce in their own voice. And after all 
there- remained a greater miracle ftill to be performed, 
▼iz. a total reformation of tafte in the people of Athens. 
Ir one word, the fimplicity of the Greek tragedy wad 
fuited to- the manner of acting; and that manner exclud- 
ed all improvements. 

From thefe premifTes an inference may with certainty 
be drawn, that delicacy of t*fte and feeling were but 
faintly known among the Greeks; .even when they made 
the greateft figure. Mufic v indeed, maybe fuccefsfuliy 
employed in a fentimental tragedy; but pomp and fpJen- 
dor of performance avail nothing. A fpectator deeply 
affected is regardlefs of decoration. I appeal to the re-' 
proving fcene between Hamlet and the Queen his mo- 
G 3 
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ther: does any man oftafte beftow the flighteft attention 
on the beauty of the fceneryi It would, however, be 
rafh to involve in the fame"c£nfure every Athenian. Do 
not pantomime- (how, rope-dancing/ and other fuch fafh- 
ionable fpectacles, draw multitudes from the deepeft tra- 
gedies? And yet among us there are perfons of tafte not 
a few, who defpife fuch fpectacles as fit only for the*mob, 
perfons who never bow'd the knee- to Ball. And if there 
were fuch perfons in Athens, of which we have no rea- ' 
fon to doubt, it proves the fupei iority of their tafte; they 
had no example of more refined com portions than were 
exhibited on their ftage/, we have many. 

With refpecl to comedy, it does not appear that the 
Greek comedy furpafTefl the tragedy in its progrefs to- 
ward perfection. Horace. mentions three ftages of Greek 
comedy. The firft was well fuited to the rough and 
coarfe manners of the Greeks, when Eupolis, Cra'tinus, 
and Ariftoptianes wrote. Thefe authors were not jafliam- 
ed to reprefent oh the ftage real perfons, not even dif- 
guifing their names.; of which we have a finking inftance 
in a comedy of Ariftophanes called The Clouds, where 
Socrates is introduced, and moft contemptuoufly treated. 
This fort of comedy, fparing neither gods nor men, was 
refrained by the magistrates of Athens, fo far as to pro- 
hibit perfons to be named, on the ftage. This led writ- 
ers to do what is done at prefent : the characters and 
manners of known perfons were painted fo much to the 
life, that there could be no miftake; and the fatire was 
indeed heightened by this regulation ; as it was an addi- 
tional pleafure to find out the names that were meant in 
the reprefentation. This was termed the middle comedy. 
But as there ftill remained too great fcope for obloquy and 
licentioufnefs, a law was made prohibiting real events or 
incidents to be introduced «pon the ftage. This law hap- 
pily banifhed fatire againft individuals, and confined- it to 
manners and cuftoms in general. Obedient to this law are 
the comedies of Menander, Philemon, and Diphilu*, who 
flourished about 300 years before the Chriftian ara. And 
this is termed tha third ftage of Greek comedy. The co- 
_ m edies of Ariftophanes, which ftill remain, err not lefir 
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againft tafte than againft decency. But we have^good 
ground to believe, that ths Greek comedy was confide r- 
ably refined by Menander and his cotemporaries; and we 
muft rely upon collateral evidence, becaufe we have very 
few remains of their works. Their works, however, were 
far from perfection, if we can draw any conjecture from 
their imitator Plautus, who wrote about a century later, 
Plautus was a writer of genius ; and it may be reafonab- 
ly fuppofed that his copies did not fall much' fhort of 
the originals, at leaft in matters that can be faithfully co- 
pied ; and he fhows very little art, either in his compo- 
sitions, or in the conduct of his pieces. With refpect to 
thje former, his plots are wondrous fimple, very little va- 
ried, and very little interefting* The fubject oj almoft 
every piece is a young man in love with a muficvgirl, de- 
firing to purchafe her frdm the procurer, and employing 
a favourite flave to cheat his father out of the price ; and 
the different ways of accompliftiing the cheaj is all the 
variety we find. In fome few of his comedies the ftory 
rifes to a higner tone, the mufic-girl being difcovered to 
be, the daughter of a free man, which removes every ob- 
ftruction to a marriage between 'her and her lover. In 
the conduct of his pieces there is a miferable defect of 
art. Inilead of unfolding the fubject in the -progrefs of 
the action, as is done by Terence, and by every modern 
writer, Plautus introduces a perfon for no other end but 
to explain the ftory to the audience. In one of his co- 
medies a household god is fo obliging as not only to un- 
fold the fubject, but to relate before-hand .every particu- 
lar that is to be reprefented, not excepting the cataftro- 
phe. Did not Plautus know, that it is pleafant to have 
our curiofity raifed about what will happen next ? In the 
courfe of the action, perfons are frequently introduced 
who are hetird talking to tfiemfelves on the open ftreet. 
One would imagine ttie Greeks to have been great bab- 
blers, when they could not refrain foliloquies even in 
public. Could Plautus have been fo artlefs in the con- 
duct of his pieces, had a more perfect model been exhi- 
bited to him by Menander or the other authors •men- 
tioned ? 

G 4 
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It is obferved, in Elements of Criricifm («), that when 
a language begins to receive fame polifh, and the* mean- 
ing of words is tolerably afcertained, then it is that a 
play of words comes to be relifhed. At that period of 
the Roman language Plautus wrote. His wit confifts al- 
moft entirely in a play of words, am eternal jingle, words 
brought together that have nearly the fame found, with 
different meanings, and words of different founds that - 
have the fame meaning. As the Greek language had ar* 
rived to its perfection many years before, fuch falfe wit 
may be juftly afcribed to Plautus himfelf, not to the 
Greeks from whom he copied. What was the period of 
that bailard wit in Qreece, I know not; but it appears 
not to have been antiquated in Homer's days, witnefs 
the joke in the Odyfley, where' Ulyfles impofed upon 
Polyphemus by calling himfelf Houtis or No-man. Nor 
feems it to have been antiquated in the days of Euri- 
pides, who in his Cyclops repeats the fame filly joke. 
The Roman genius foon purged their compositions of fuch 
infantine beauties ; for in Terence, who wrote about fif- 
ty years later than Plautus, there is fcarce a veftige of 
them. The dialogue befide of Terence is more natural 
and correct, not a word but to the purpofe: Plautus is- 
full of tautologies, and digreffions very little to the pur- 
pofe*. In a word, confidering the flow progrefs of arts, 
the Roman theatre, from the time of Plautus to that of 
Terence, made as rapid a progrefs as perhaps ever hap- 
pened in any country.. Ariftotle defines comedy to be 
An imitation of light and trivial fubjects provoking laugh- 
ter. The comedies of Plautus correfpoiid accurately to" 
that -definition: thofe of Terence rife to a higher tone.- 

Beiide the difadvantages of the mafk and pipe men- 
tioned above, there are two caufes that tended to keep 
back the Greek and Roman comedy from the* perfection 
of its kind. The firft is the flow progrefs of fociety a- 
mong thefe nations, occafioned by debarring the female 
fex from it. Without a mixture of the two fexes fo- 
ciety can never arrive at any degree of refinement, not to 

« • 
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talk of perfection. That mixture brings to light every 
ktent talent and every variety of character. To judge 
from ancient writers, man was a very plain being. Ta- 
citus wrote when fociety between the fexes was abun* 
dantlyfree; and in- no author before him is to be found 
any thing beyond the outlines of character. In» ancient 
comedies there are mifers* lovers, parafite*, procurers ; 
but the individuals of each clafs are caft in the fame- 
mould. In the Rudens of Plautus, it is true, a mifer 
is painted with much anxiety about Jiis hidden treafure-, 
every trifling incident being converted by him into. a? caufe 
ef fufpicion ; but he is drill the fame mifer that- is painted 
by others, without any made or Angularity in the cha«- 
f actcr. Homer is the only ancient that deferves to be 
excepted: his heroes have ali courage; but courage in< 
each is- clearly of a different kind . Knowledge of at* 
endlefs variety of character in the human fpecies, acquir- 
ed' from unreftrainedf fociety, has enabled the moderns. 
to enrich the theatre with new characters without end. 
What elfeis it but defect of knowledge in the difpofitjons 
ef men that has confined Plautus and Terence, like the 
Italian- comedy* ta a very few characters I 

Nothing is more evident than the fuperiority of Te- 
rence above Plautus iir the art o£ writings and consider* 
ing that Terence is a kter writer, nothing would- appear 
more natural, if they did cot copy the fame originals- 
It may be owing to genius that Terence excelled in pu- 
rity of language, and propriety of dialogue; but how ac>- 
eount for his foperiority over Plautus in the conduction, 
and conduct of * play ? It will not certainly, be thought^ 
that Plautus' would imitate the worft-conftructed plays*. 
leaving the beft to- thofe'who mould come after himv 
This difficulty has not occurred %o any of the commenta- 
tors, fo- far as I can recollect. Had the works of Me- 
Dander and of his cotemfJbraries been preferred, they 
probably would have explained the myftery; which for 
want of that light will probably remain a myftery for 
ever. 

Homer has for more tfrarr two thoufand years been* 
hfild the prince of poets. Such perfection in. an autocar 
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who flour ifhed when arts were far fhort of maturity, is 
furprifing, is miraculous. An author of genius (x) has 
endeavoured to account for this extraordinary phenome- 
non; and I willingly acknowledge, that he has exerted 
much induftry, as well as invention; but, in my appre- 
henfion, without giving much fatisfaclion. The new 
lipht that is thrown above upon the Greek theatre has 
encouraged me to attempt a criticifm on the Iliad, in or* 
der to judge whether Homer has fo far anticipated the 
ordinary progrefs of nature, as, in a very early period, 
to have arrived at tne perfedrlbn of his art. • 

To form a good writer, genius and judgment mufl 
concur. Nature fupplies the former; but to the latter 
inftrultion and imitation are eflential. Shakefpeare lived 
in an age that afforded him little opportunity to cultivate 
or improve his judgment; and though inimitable in every 
article that depends on genius, there are found many de- 
fers in the conduit of his plays, and in other particulars 
that require judgment ripened by experience. Homer 
lived in a rude age, little advanced in ufeful arts, and 
fiill lefs in civilization and enlarged benevolence. The 
nations engaged in the Trojan war are defcribed. by him , 
as in a progrefs from the fhepherdftate to that of agri- 
culture. Frequent mention is made in the Iliad of the 
ifnoft eminent men being-ihepherda. Andromache, in par- 
ticular, mentions (y) feven of her brethren who were 
flain by Achilles as they tended their father's flocks and 
herds. In that ftate, garments of woollen cloth were uf- 
ed ; but the flcins of beafts, the original cloathing, were 
Hill wqrn as an upper garment :' every chief in the Iliad 
appears in that drefs. Such, indeed, was the (Implicity 
of this, early period, that a black ewe wai promifed by 
each chief to the man who would undertake to be^ a fpy. 
In times of fuch fitoplicity, literature could not be far ad- 
vanced; and it is a great doubt, whether there was at that 
time a tingle poem of the epic kind for Homer to imitate 
■or improve upon. Homer is undoubtedly a wonderful 

' <*) E%ofltheUfcafldWftagstfHo»*. 
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genius, perhaps the greateft that ever exifted : his fire, 
and the boldnefs of his conceptions are inimitable. But 
in that early age, it would fall little fhort of a real mi- 
racle, to find fuch ripenefs of judgment, and correctnefs - 
of execution, as in modern writers are the fruits of long 
experience, and progreffive improvements, during the 
courfe of many centuries. Homer is far from being fo 
ripe, or fo correct. I mall mention but two or three par- 
ticulars ; for to dwell upon the imperfection? of fo emi- 
nent an author is not pleafant. The fir ft is, that he re- 
duces his heroes to be little better than puppets. Not 
one of them performs an action of eclat, but with the af- 
firmance of forrte deity; even Achilles himfelf is every 
where aided by fuperior powers. It is Jupiter who in- 
fpires Hector with boldnefs to. perform the ill uftrio us" ac- 
tions that are fo finely defcribed in the 1 5 th book ; and 
it is Jupiter, who, changing fides, fills his heart with dif- 
may. Glaucus, defperately wounded, fupplicates Apollo, 
is miraculoufly healed, and returns to the battle perfect- 
ly found. Hector, (truck to the ground with a ftone, 
and at the point k of giving up the ghoft, is«cured by Apol- 
lo, and fent back to the battle with redoubled vigour. 
Homer refembles a feet of Chriftians, who hofd, that 
a man can do nothing of himfelf, but that God does all. 
Can Homer's admirers be fo blind as not to perceive, 
that this fort of machinery detracts from the dignity of 
his heroes, renders them lefs interefting, and lefs worthy, 
of admiration ? Homer, however, is defervedly fuch a 
favourite, that we are prone to admit any excufe f: In 
days of ignorance, people are much addicted to the mar- 
vellous. Homer himfelf, it may be juftly fuppofed, was 
infected with that weaknefs; and. he certainly knew that 
his hearers would be enchanted with every thing won- 
derful and out of the common courfe of nature. Ano* 
ther particular is, his digr«ffions" without end, which 
draw our attention from the principal fubject. I wifh as 
.good an apolog'y could be made for trjem. Diomedes (z), 
for instance, meeting with Glaucus in the field of battle, 

U)B*oktf. . i l . 
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and doubting, from his majeftic air, whether he might 
not be an immortal, enquires who he was, declaring that 
he would-not fight with a god. Glaucus lays hold of this 
very flight opportunity, in the very heat of action, to give 
a long hiftory of his family. In the mean time, the read- 
ers patience is put to a trial, .and his ardor cools. Aga- 
memnon (a) defiring advice- how to refift the Trojans, 
Diomedes fyrings forward; but before he offers advice* 
gives the hiftory of all his progenitors, and of their cha- 
racters, in a long trail*. And, after all* what was the- 
~fage advice that- required fuch a .preface? It was* that 
Agamemnon fhould exhort the Greeks to fight bravely; 
At any rate, was Diomedes fo little known, as to make 
it proper to fufpend the action at lb critical a juncture for 
a genealogical hiftory? There is a third particular, which 
}uftly merits cenfore; and that is, arvendlefs number of 
minute cfrcumftances, efpecially in the description of 
battles, where they are the moft improper^ One capital: 
beauty of an epic poem is, the felection of fuch incidents 
and circumftances as make a deep impreflion, keeping out 
of view every thing low or familiar (£)•. An account of. 
a fingle battle employs the whole fifth book of the Iliad, 
and a great part of the fixth: yefcin the whole there is 
no general action; but unknown warriors, whom we ne- 
ver heard of before, killed at a-diftance with- an arrow or 
a javelin; and every wound- defcribed with anatomical 
accuracy The whole feventeenth book is employed in. 
the conteft about the dead body of Patroclus, fluffed with-, 
mjnute circumftances, below- the dignity of an epic^oem, 
In fuch fcenes the reader is fatigued with endiefs parti- 
culars ; and has nothing to ftrpport him but the melody 
ef Homer's verfification. Gratitude would prompt one 
to apologize for an author who affords h much pleafure*: 
the only apology I can think of for the particulars* laft 
mentioned is, that -Homer had no good models to copy 
after ; and that without good models it is in vain- to ex* 
pect maturity of judgment. In a word,* Homer was & 
blading ftar, and the more to be 'admired, b«caufe hex. 

(a) Book 14. 

W Elements of Cridcifm, vol, 1. p, 13*, edit, 5> • 
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Blazed in air obfcure age. But that he mould in no de* 
gree be tainted with the imperfections of fuch an age is 
a wild thought: it is fcarce poffible, but by # fuppofing him 
to be more than man. 

Particular caufes that advance- the progrefs of fine arts* 
as well as of uieful arts, a*e mentioned in the firft part 
©f this Sketch, and to thefe I refer. 

Having traced the progrefs of the fine arts toward 
maturity in a fumraary way, the decline of thefe arts 
eomes next in orde*. An art, in its progrefs toward ma* 
turity, is greatly promoted by emulation ; and, after ar- 
riving at maturity', its downfal is not lefs promoted by 
k. It is difficuk~to judge of perfection but by compari- 
foh; and an artift, ambitk>us,to outftrip his predeceflbrSj 
cannot fubmit \o be an imitator, but muftftrikeout fome* 
thing new, which, in an art advanced to ripenefs, feldom 
fails 40 be a degeneracy. This caufe of the decline of 
th e fine arts, I mall endeavour to iHuftrate by various 
mftances. The perfection of vocal muficis to accompany 
paflion, and to enforce fentiment. In ancient Greece-, 
the -province of mufip was well underftood; which, be* 
ing confined within its proper fphere, had an enchanting 
influence. Harmony at that time was very little cultii- 
rated,* becaufe'it was of very little ufe: melody reaches 
the heartj and it is by it chiefly that a fentiment is en- 
forced, or a paflion foothed: harmony, on the contrary,, 
reaches the ear only: and it is a matter of undoubted ex* 
perience, that the moft melodious airs admit but of very 
fimple harmony. Artifts, in later times, ignorant why 
harmony was. fo little regarded by the ancients, applied 
themfelves ferioufly to its cultivation; and they had been 
wonderfully faccefsfuh But they have been fuccefsful 
at the expence of melody; which, in modern compoft- 
tions, generally (peaking* is loft amid the blaze of harmony. 
Thefe compofitions tickle the ear by the« luxury of compli- 
cated founds, but make fefdorn any impreflion on the heart. 
The Italian opera, in its form, refembles the Greek trage- 
dy, from which it is evidently copied; but very little in. 
fubflance. In the latter, mufic being made fubfervient to* 
featiment, the dialogue is nervous and fubliuie : in. the.. 
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former the whole weight is laid on raufic, and the dia- 
logue, devoid of fentiment, is weak and fpiritle&. Rel- 
iefs man know,* no golden mean, but will be attempting 
innovations withoift end *. By the fame ambition, ar- 
chitecture ha* vifibly declined from its perfection. The 
Ionic was the favourite order when architecture was in 
its height of glory. The Corinthian order came next ; 
which, in attempting greater perfection, has deviated 
from the true fimplicity of nature ; and the deviation is 
ftill greater in the Compofite order (c) . With refpect to 
literary productions, the firft efTays of the Romans were 
very imperfect. We may judge of this* from Plautus, 
whofe compofitfons are abundaotly rude, tho' much ad- 
mired by his cotemporaries, being the beft that exifted 
at that time. The exalted fpirit of the Romans hurried 
them on to the grand and beautiful ; and literary prodac* 
tions of all kinds were in perfection when Auguftus 
reigned. In attempting ftill greater perfection, the Ro- 
man compositions became a ftrange jumble of inconfifteot 
parts; tbey were tumid and pompous, and, at the fame_ 
time, full of antithefes, conceit, and tinfel wit. Every 
thing new in the .fine arts pleafes, though lefs perfect 
than what we are accu domed to ; and, for that reafon, 
fuch compofitions were generally reliftied. We fee not 
by What gradual fteps writers, after the time ,of Auguf- 
tus, deviated from the patterns that were before them ; 
ipr no book of any moment after that time is preferred, 
till we come down to Seneca, in whofe works nature and 
Simplicity give place tn artificial thought and baftard wit. 
He was a great corrupter of the Roman tafte ; and after 
him nothing was relifhed but brilliant ftrokes of fancy, 
with very little regard to fentiment : even Virgil and Ci- 
cero made no figure in comparifon. Lucan has a forced 
elevation of thought and ftyle, very difficult to be fup- 

* Corelli excels all the other moderns in combining harmony 
with melody. His melody could not be richer, without impovcrifh- 
rng the harmony ; and his harmony could .not be richer, without 
impoveriihing the melody. And, therefore, if harmony is requifite 
in any confiderable degree, the productions of that author may be 
pronounced perfect. # 

(c) ElctttcAtstf Critidiin, voL i. p. 106, edit* *• 
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ported; and, accordingly be (inks often into puerile re- 
flections; witnefs, his encomium or the river Po, which,- 
fafs he, would equal the Danube, had it the fame num- 
ber of tributary ftreams. Quintilian, a writer* of true 
and claifical tafte, who was protected and encouraged by 
Vefpafian, attempted to ftem the tide of falfe writing. 
His rhetoric is compofed in an elegant ftyle ; # and his 
obfervations contain every delicacy of the critical art. 
At the fame time flourifhed Tacitus, pofFeffing a more' 
ex ten five knowledge of the nature of man, than any 
other author, ancient or modern, if Shakefpeare be not - 
excepted. His ftyle is original, concife, compact, and 
cpmprehenfive ; and, in' what is properly called his hif- 
tory, perfectly correct and beautiful. He has been imi- 
tated by feveral, but never equalled by any. Brutus is 
faid to be the laft of the Romans for love of liberty: 
Quintilian and Tacitus may be faid to be the laft of the 
Romans for literary genius. Pliny the younger is no ex- 
ception: his ftyle is affected, turgid, and full of childifh 
brilliancy. Seneca and Pliny are proper examples of 
writers who ftudy (how more than fubftance, and who 
make fenfe yield to found. The difference between thefe 
authors and thofe»of the Auguftan age'refembles the dif- 
ference between Greek and Italian mufic. Mufic, among 
the Greeks, limited itfelf to the employment to which it 
is deftiried by nature, viz. to be the handmaid of fenfe, 
to enforce, enliven, or fweeten a fentiment. In the Ita- 
lian opera, the miftrefs is degraded to be the handmaid ; 
-and harmony triumphs, with very little regard to fenti- 
ment. 

Another great caufe that precipitates the downfal of 
every fine art is defpotifm. The reafon is obvious ; and 
there is a difmal example of it in Rome, particularly with 
regard to eloquence. We learn from a dialogue account- 
ing for the corruption of the Roman eloquence, that in 
the decline of the art it became fafhionabie to fluff ha- 
rangues with impertinen£ poetical quotations, without 
any view but ornament merely; and this alfo was long 
faflbtonable in France. • It happened unluckily for the 
Romans, and for the world* that the fine arte were 'at 
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their height in Rome, and not much upon the decline in* 
Greece, when defpotrfm put an end to the republic. Au» 
guftus, it is true, retarded. their fall, particularly that of 
Kterature; it being the politic of his reign to hlSe defpo*- 
tifm, and to give his government an air of freedom. His 
court was a fchool of urbanity, where people of genius 
acquired that delicacy of tafri, that elevation of fentr- 
ment, and that purity of expremon, which characterize 
the writers of his time. He honoured men of learning, 
admitted them ta his table, and was bountiful to thenr. 
It would be painful to follow the decline of the fine arts 
in Rome to their total eatTrpatiorr. The tyranny of Tr- 
berius, and of fubfequent emperors, broke at laft the "e- 
levated and independent fpirit of the brave Romans, re- 
duced them- to abjetf flavery, and left not a fpark of ge- 
nius *. The fcience of law is the only exception, as it 
flourifhed even in the-worft of times: the Roman law- 
yers were a» refpeclable body, and lefs the objecl of j a> 
bufy than men of po'wer and extenfive landed property. 
Among the Greeks alio, a conquered people, the fine 
arts decayed; but not fo rapidly as at Rome; the Greeks, 
farther removed from the feat of government, being left 
within the reacb of a Roman tyrant. • During their de- 
preffion they were guilty of the moft puerile conceits ; 
witnefs, verfes eompofed in the form of an axe, an egg, 

* A fwigular perfccutibn was carried onr by Pope Gregory, mod' 
improperly fumamed tfee Great, againft <)\e works of Cictro, Titus 
Livius, and Cornelius Tacitus, which in every corner of Chrifterw 
dom were publicly burnt; and from, that time there has not been 
feen a complete copy of any. of thefe authors. This happened in 
the fitfth century: fo foon had the Romans fallen, from the perfec- 
tion of tafte and knowledge, to the mod;' humbling 'barbarity. Not 
was that the only perfection of books on the fcore of religion. 
Many centuries before, a fimilar.inftance happened in China, direct- 
ed by a foo!i(h emperor. The Alexandrian library was twice cdh- " 
fumed by fire, once in the time of Julius Caefar, and once in the 
time of the Calif Omar : what a profufion of knowledge was loft 
pa(t redemption! And yet, upon the whole, it feems doubtful; 
.whether the moderns have, fvrTcrrd oy thefe events. At what cor- 
ner of a library (hall a man begin,, where he fees an infinity of 
b-*ok>, choice ones too? Even the moft rcfolute would be deterrsdi 
from reading at all. 
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wings, and fuch like. The ftyle of Greek authors in 
the reign T>f the emperor Adrian is unequal, obfcure, 
ftifT, and affected. Lucian is the only exception I. am 
acquainted with. 

We need fcarce any other caufe but defpotifm to ac- 
count for the decline of ftatuary and painting in Greece. 
Thefe arts had arrived at their utmoft perfection about 
the time of Alexander the Great ; and from that time 
they declined gradually with the vigour of a free people ; 
for Greece was now enflaved by the Macedonian power. 
It may in general.be obferved, that when a nation be- 
comes ftationary in that degree of power which it ac- 
quires from its conftitution and fituatkm, the national 
fpirit fubfides, and men of talents become rare. It is 
ftill worfe with a nation that is funk below its former 
power and pre-eminence ; and worft of all when it is 
reduced to flavery. Other caufes concurred to acceler- 
ate trre downfal of the arts mentionecf. Greece, in the 
days of Alexander, was filled with ftatues of excellent 
workmanfhip* and there being little demand for more, 
the later ftatuaries were reduced to heads and bulls. At 
laft the Romans put a total end both to ftatuary and 
painting in Greece, by plundering it of its fineft pieqes? 
and the Greeks, expofed to* the avarice of the conquerors, . 
beftowed no longer any money on the fine arts. Winck- 
elman, overlooking the caufes mentioned, borrows from 
Velleius Paterculus a reafon for the decline of the fine 
afts in Greece, not a little ridiculous.. *' Natnraque, 
" quod fummo ftadio petitum eft, afcendlt in fummum ; 
*' diificilifque in perfecta mora eft; naturaliterque, quod 
*' prooedere non poteft, recedit (*)." " The idea (fay9 
" Winckelman) of beauty could not be made more per- 
c * feci ; and thofe arts which could not advance farther, 
«.* become retrograde, by a fatality attending all human 
" things, viz, that if they cannot mount, they rouft fall 
•« down, becaufe inability is not a quality of any cre- 
" ated thing." 

The decline of the fine arts in Rome is by a writer; cf 

• (<) Roman Hiftory^ lib, i. 
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tafte and elegance afcribed to a caufe different from any 
above mentioned, a caufe that overwhelms manhood as 
well as the fine arts wherever it prevails; and that is o- 
pulence, joined with its faithful attendants avarice and 
luxury. * It would be doing inju ftice to that author to 
refufe him in his native language. " Prifcis tempori- 
" has, quum adhuc nuda virtus placeret, vigebant artes 
*' ingenuas ; fumniumque certamen inter homines erat, ne 
V quid profuturum feculis diu later et, Itaque Hercules! 
•' omnium herbarum fuccos Democritus expreffit: et ne, 
11 lapidum virgultorumque vis lateret, aetatem inter ex- 
" perimenta confumpfit. Eudoxus quidem in cacuraine 
•• excelciflimi montis confenuit, ut aftrorum ccelique mo- 
" tus deprehenderet ; et Chryfippus, ut ad inventionetn 
" fuificeret,ter helleboro animum deterfit. Verum ut ad 
•' plaftas convertar, Lyfippum ftatuae unius lineamentis 
" inhaerentem inopia extinxit : et Myron, qui pene ho- 
" minum animas iferarumque sre comprehenderat, non 
M invenit heredem. At nos, vino fcortifque demerfi, ne 
" paratas quidem artes audemus cognofcere; fed accufa- 
M tores antiquitatis, vitia tantum docemus, et difcitnus. 
** Ubi eft dialectic* ? ubi aitronomia? ubi fapientise con* 
" fultiffimavia? Quis unquamvenitintemplom, et votum 
*< fecit fi ad eloquentiam perveniflet ? quis, (I ph2ofo~ 
N «< phiae fontem inveniflet ? Ac ne bonam quidem raen- 
u tern, aut bonam valetudinem petunt: fed ftatim. ante- 
•*■ quam limen capitolii tangunt, alius donum promittit fi 
« propinquum o'ivitem extulefit ; alius, fi thefaurum ef- 
♦* foderit ; flicfs, fi ad trecenties H — S. falvus pervene- 
•« rit. Ipfe fenatus, recti bonique praeceptor, mille pon- 
«« do iuri capitolio promittere folet : et ne quis dubitet 
«« pecuniam concupifcere, Jovem quoque peculio exorat, 
«« Nolito ergo mirari, frpiclura' defecit, qiium omnibus 
M diis hominibufque formofior videatur mafia auri, quam 
«« quidquid Apelles Phidiafve fecerunt (f) *. In Eng- 

(/) Pctronius Arbiter. 

• «' In ancient times, when naked virtue had her admirers, the- 

" liberal arts were in their higheft vigour ; and there was a gene- 

•• rous conteft among men, that nothing of real and permanent ad- 

" vantage (hould iSbg remain uodi&overcd. Democritus extracted 
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land, the fine arts are far from fuch perfe&ion as to fuf- 
fer by opulence. They are in a progrefs, it is true, to- 
ward maturity;, but, gardening aJohe excepted,- they 
proceed in a very flow pace. ^ 

There is a particular caufe that never fails to under- 
mine a fine art in a country where it is brought to per- 
fection, abltracting from every one of the caufes above 
mentioned. In the firft part of the prefent fketch it is 
remarked,, that nothing is more fatal to an art or to a 
fcience than a performance fo much fuperior to all -of the 
kind as to extinguifh emulation. This remark is exem- 
plified in the great Newton, who, having furpafled all 
the ancients, has not left to his countrymen even the 
fainted hope. of rivalling him; and to that caufe is attri- 
buted the vifible decline of mathematics in Great Bri- 
tain. The fame caufe would have been fatal to the arts 
of ftatuafy and painting among the Greeks, even though 

*' the juice of every herb and plant, and, left the virtue of a tingle 
" ftonc or twig fhould cfcape him, he confumed a life time in ex- 
" periments. Eudoxus, immerfed in the Andy of aftronomy, fptnt 
" bi» age upon the top of a mountain. Chryfippus, to ftimulate 
" hh inventive faculty, thrice purified hi* genius with hellebore. 
M To turn to the imitative arts: Lyfippus, while labouring on the 
" forms of a fingle ftatue, periftied from want. Myron, whoie 
" powerful hand gave to the brais aim oft the foul of man, and ani- 
•' mals,— at his death found not an heir! Of us of modern times 
•• what (hall we fay? Immerfed in drunkennefs and debauchery, we 
•• want the fpirit to cultivate thofe arts which we poflefs. We in- 
*' veigh againit the manners of antiquity ; we ftudy vice alone; and 
*• vice is all we teach. Where now is the art of reafoning? where 
" afhonomy? where is the right path of wifdom > What man now- 
'* a- days is heard in our temples to make a vow for the attainment 
•• of eloquence, or for the difcovcry of the fountain of true philo- 
" fbphy? Nor do we even pray for health of body, or a found un- 
•' derftanding. . One, while he has fcarce entered the porch of the 
•* temple, devotes a gift in the event of the death of a rich relation ; 
* another prays for the difcovery of a trcafure; a third for a mini- 
•• fterial fortune. The fenate itfelf, the exemplary preceptor of 
" what is good and laudable, has promifed a thoufand pounds of 
•• gold to the capitol ; and, 'to remove all reproach from the crime 
91 of avarice, has offered a bribe to Jupiter himfclf. How (hould we 
*' wonder that the art of painting has declined, when, in the eyes 
4< " both of the gods and men, there is more beauty in a mafs of gold, 
M than in all the works of Phidias and ApelleV" 
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they had continued a free people. The decay of painting 
in modern- Italy is, probably, owing ta the fame caufe : 
Michael Angelo, Raphael, Titian, &c. are lofty oaks 
that bear down young plants in their neighbourhood, 
and intercept from them the funfhine of emulation! Had 
the art of painting made a flower progrefs in Italy, it 
might have there continued in vigour to this day. Vei- 
leius Paterculus fays judicioufly, " Ut prirao ad confe- 
" quendos quos priores xiucimus accendimur: ita, ubi 
" aut praeteriri aut aequari eos-poffe defperavimus, Audi- 
" um cum fpe fenefcit; et'quod adfequi non poteft, fe» 
" qui definit: praeteritoque eo in quo eminere non poffi;- 
<( mus, aliquid in quo nitamur conquirimus*." 

The decline of an art or fcience proceeding from the 
foregoing caufe, is the mo£ rapid where a ftrict compari- 
fon can be instituted between the works of different maf- 
ters. The fuperiority of Newton above every other 
mathematician can be ascertained with precidon; and 
hence the fudden decline of that fcience in Great Bri- 
tain. In Italy a talent for painting continued many years 
in vigour, becaufe no painter appeared with fuch fuperi- 
ority of genius as to carry perfection into every branch, 
of the art. As one furpaiTed in defigning, one in colour- 
ing, one' m graceful attitudes, there was ftill fcope for 
emulation. But when at laft there was not a fingle per- 
fection but what one or other mailer had excelled in > 
from that period the art began to ianguim.. Archttec* 
ture continued longer in vigour than painting, becaufe 
the principles of companion in the former are lefs precife 
than in the latter. The artift who. could not rival his 
predeceflbrs in an eftablimed mode, fought out a new 
mode for himfelf, which, though perhaps lefs elegant or 
perfect, was for a time fupported by novelty. 

Corruption* of the Latin tongue makes a proper ap- 

*" '• As at firft we- arc excited to emulate thoic fuperior models, 
** Co when once we have loft the hope of excelling or even of equat- 
*« ling thjem, our ambition fails us with our -hopes : we ceafe to purfue 
*• what we cannot attain, and neglecting that ftudy in which we are 
*' debarred from arriving at excellence, we icasch, for a different 
M field uf emulation.' ' 
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pendix to the decline of the fine arts in Rome. That 
the Latin tongtrfe did not long continue in purity after 
die Emperor Auguftus, is certain; and all writers agree,- 
that the caufc of its early corruption was a continual in- 
flux into Rome of men to' whom the Latin was a foreign 
language. The reafon is plaufible; but whether folid 
may jufUy be doubted. In all countries there^are pro- 
vincial dialects; which, however, tend not to corrupt 
the language of the. capital, becaufe they are carefully a- 
voided by all who pretend to Tpeak properly ; arid accor- 
dingly the multitude of provincials who flock to Paris 
and London have no effect to debafe the language. The 
fame probably was the cafe in old Rome, efpecially with 
refpecl to ftrangers, whofe native tongue was totally dif- 
ferent from that of Rome: their imperfect manner of 
{peaking Latin might be excufed, i>ut certainly was not 
imitated. Slaves in Rome had little converfation with 
their mailers, except in receiving orders or reproof; 
-which had no tendency to vitiate the I^atin tongue. The 
corruption of that tongue, and at laft its death and buri- 
al, as a living language, were the refult of two combined 
caufes; of which the early prevalence of the Greekjang- 
uage in Rome is the firft. Latin was native to the Ro- 
mans only, and to the inhabitants of Latium. The lang- 
uages of the reft of Italy were numerous : the Meflapian 
was the mother* tongue in Aupulia, the Hetrufcan in 
Tufcany and Umbria, the Greek in Magna Grascia, the 
Celtic in Lombard y and Liguria, &c. &c. Latin had 
arrived at its purity not many years before the reign of 
Auguftus; and had not taken deep root in thofe parts of 
Italy where it was not the mother-tongue, when Greek 
came to be the fafhibnable language among people of 
rank, 'as French is in Europe at prefent-. .Greek, the 
ftorehoufe of learning, prevailed in Rome, even in Ci- 
cero's time ; of which he himfelf bears teftimony in his 
oration ftmthe poet Arachias. " Graeca leguntur in om- 
•« nibus fere -gen tibus : Latina fuis finibus, exiouis fane, 
" continentun" And for that reafon Atticus js warmly 
(blicited by him to write the hiftory of his confulfliip in* 
Greek. Thus Latin, jollied by Greek out of its place, 
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was left to inferiors; and, probably, would have funk tof 
utter oblivion, evep though the republic had continued 
ia vigour. But the chief caufe was the defpotifm of the 
Roman government, which proved the deftroction of the 
fine arts, and of literature, in particular. In a country 
of fo many different languages the Latin tongue could 
not be preserved, in purity, but . by a conftant perufal of 
Roman dailies : but thefe were left to rot in libraries, a 
dark cloud of ignorance haying overfpread the whole em- 
pire. Every perfon carlefsly (poke the language acquir- 
ed in the nurfery; and people of different tongues being 
mixed under one government, without a common ft and a rd, 
fell gradually into a fort of mixed language, which every 
one made a (hift to underftand. The irruption of many 
barbarous nations into Italy, feveral of whom fettled 
there, added to the jargon And that jargon, cornpofed 
of many heterogeneous parts, was, in procefs of time, pu- 
rified to the tongue that is now native to all the inhabit- 
ants of Italy. 

In a hiftory of the Latin tongue, it ought not to be 
overlooked, that it continued -long in purity among the 
Roman lawyers. The fcience of law was in Rome more 
cultivated than in any other country. The books writ 
upon that fcience in Latin were numerous; aad, being 
highly regarded, were the conftant ftudy of "every man 
who afpired to be an eminent lawyer. Neither could 
fuch men have any bias to the Greek tongue, as law was 
little cultivated in Greece. Thus it happened that the 
Latin tongue, fo far as concerns law, was preferved in 
purity, even to the time of tlje Emperor Juftinian. 

Greek was preferved in jmrity much longer than La- 
tin. The fame language was fpoken through all Greece, 
with fome. flight varieties in dialect. It was brought to 
great perfection and firmly rooted during the profperous 
days of Greece Its daffies were numerous, and the ftu- 
dy of every perfon who pretended to literature*. Now, 
though* the free and manly fpirft of the Greeks yielded 

• 

* * There ftill remain about three thoufand Greek books : of La- 
tin books not above fixty. 
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to Roman defpotifm, yet while any appetite fdr literature 
remained, their invaluable claffics wece a ftanjdard, which 
preferred trie Janguage in purity. But ignorance at 
length became univerfal, and the Greek claflics" ceafed to 
be a ftandard, being buried in libraries, as the Roman 
dailies had been for centuries. In that ftate, the Greek 
tongue could not fail to degenerate, among an ignorant 
and fervile "people, who had no longer any ambition to 
aft well, write well, or fpeak well. And yet, after all, 
that beautiful tongue, fa/ beyond a rival, has fuffered left 
alteration than any other eyer did in fimilar circumftan- 
ces; one caufe of which is, that to this day the- Greeks 
live feparate from their matters the Turks, and have lit- 
tle commerce with them. 

From the fate of the Latin tongue, an obfervation is 
drawn by many writers, that all lap gu ages are in a con- 
tinual flux, changing from age to age without end. And 
fiich as are fond of fame, deplore it as a heavy misfor- 
tune, that the language in which they write will foon be- 
come obfoiete and unintelligible. But it is a common 
error in reafoning, to found a general conclufion upon a 
Jingle fact. In its progrefs toward perfection, a language 
is continually improving, and therefore continually chan- 
ging. But fuppofing a language to. have acquired its ut- 
mort perfection, I fee nothing that mould neceflarily oc- 
casion -any change : on the contrary, the claffical books in 
that language become, a ftandard for writing and f peak- 
ing, to. which every man of tafte and figure conforms 
himfelf. Such was tte «afe of the Greek tongue, till 
that people were brutified by-defpotifm : the Italian has . 
• continued in perfection more than three centuries, and 
the French more than one. The Englifh language has 
not yet acquired all the purity it is fufceptible of: but 
when there is no plaee for further improvements, there 
feems little doubt of its becoming ftationary, like the 
languages now mentioned I bar always fuch a revolu- 
tion as eradicates knowledge, and reduces a people to a 
jftate of barbarity. In an event fo difmal, the deftruction 
of claffical bocks, and of - a pure language, will notbe 
the.chief calamity : they will be little regretted in the u- 
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niverfal wreck. In the mean time, to a writer of genius 
in a poliihecL nation it cannot but be a charming profpeft, 
that his works will Hand and fall with his country. To 
make fuch a writer exert his talents for purifying his 
mother- tongue, and for adding to the number and repu- 
tation of its daffies, what nobler encitement, than the 
certainty of being tranfmitted to pofterity, and welcomed 
by every perfon of tafte through all ages? 

As, before the invention of printing* writers could 
have nothing in view but reputation and pittite, they en- 
deavoured to give the utmoft perfection to their compo- 
fitions. They at the fame time ftudied brevity, in order 
that their works might be diffufed througfomany hands ; 
for the expence of tranfcribing great volumes could not 
be afforded by every reader. The art of printing has 
made a great change: the opportunity it furnifhes to mul- 
tiply copies has degraded - writing to be a lucrative em- 
. ployment. Authors now ftudy to fwell their works, in 
order to fwell the price ; and being in a hurry for money, 
they neglect the precept of Horace, Nonum prerhatur in 
annum. Take for example the natural hiftory of Aldro- 
vandus, in many folio volumes. After filling his com- 
mon-place book with paflages from every author, ancient 
and modern, to the purpofe and not to the purpofe, he fits 
down to compofe, bent to transfufe into his book every 
article thus painfully <:ollecl:ed. For example, when he 
introduces the ox, the cock, or any other animal ; far 
from confining himfelf to its natural hiftory, he omits 
nothing that has been faid of it ill books where it has 
been occasionally introduced, not even excepting tales 
for amufing children : he mentions all 'the fuperftitious 
notions concerning it, every poetical com pari fon drawn 
" from it, the ufe it has ferved in hieroglyphics and in 
coats- armorial; in -a word, all the.hiftories and all the 
fables in which it has been named Take another inftamce 
from a German or Dutch chronologer, whofe name has 
efcaped me, and which I give in a translation from the 
Latin, to prevent the bias that one has for a learned lan- 
guage. " Samfon was the fame with the Theban Her- 
" cules; which appears from the a&ions attributed jta 
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Mi each of them, efpecialjy From the following, That 
€i Hercules, unarmed, is faid to have fufFocated the 
•* Nemean Hon with a fqueeze of his arms : Samfon un- 
*' armed did the fame, by tearing" a lion to pieces; and 
" Jofephus fays, that he did not tear the lion, but put 
-*' out his breath with a fqueeze ; which could be done, 
" and was done by Scntileus the wreftler, as reported 
•* by Suidas. ' David alfo, unarmed, tore to pieces a 
*' lion, i Samuel, chap. xvii. ; and Benaiah the fon of 
•« Jehojada alfo flew a lion, 2 Samuel, chap, xxiii. ver* 
" 20. Moreover, we read, that Samfon, having caught * 
** three hundred foxes, tied lighted firebrands to their 
** tails, and'drove them into the Handing corn of the 
"** Philiftines, by which both the mocks and ftanding 
^ corn, with the vineyards and olives, were butnt up. 
'« Many think it incredible, that three hundred' foxes 
" fliould be caught by one man ; as the fox, being the 
" molt cunning of .all animals, would not fufFer itfelf to 
" 6e fo eafily taken. Accordingly Oppian, *a Greek 
*« poet, who writes upon hunting, afferts, that no fox 
•« will fuffer itfelf to be taken in a gin or a net; though 
« c we are taught the contrary by Martial, libr 10. 
*■ epig. 37. 

" HLc oldium clamofus ages in retia vulpem. 

"~In India, eagles, hawks, and ravens, are taught to 
«' hunt foxes, as we are informed by Olianus, Var. hift. 
" cap. 26. They are alfo caught by traps and fnares. 
** and in covered pits, as wolves are, and other large 
'« animals. Nor is it wonderful that fuch a multitude of 
v foxes were caught by Samfon, considering that Pale- 
*« ftine abounded with foxes. He had hunters without 
* number at command; and he was not confined in time. 
M The fame of that exploit was fpread far and near. 
" Even among the Romans there were veftiges of it, as 
*< appears from Ovid, Faft. lib. 9. ver. 681. In one 
" Roman feffcival, armed foxes were let loofe in the cir- 
" cus ; which Ovid, in the place quoted, fays, was done 
" in memory of the Carfiolan fox, which, having de- 
'« ftroyed many hens belonging to a country woman, was 
Vol. I. H •© 
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** caught by her, andpunifhedas follows. She wrapped 
*• up the fox in hay, which (lie fet fire to; and the fox 
** being let go, fled through the (binding corn, and fet it 
*• on fire. There 'can be no doubt but that this feftivat 
*' was a veftige of Samfon's foxes, not only from con- 
«• gruity of circumftanc.es, but from the time of celebra- 
*« tion, which was the month of April, the time of har- 
•* veff in Paleftine. [See more about foxes in Burman'e 
" works.'*] Not to mention the ridiculous argurhents 
of this writer to prove Samfon to be the fame with the 
Theban Hercules, nor the childifh wanderings from that 
fubject, every one muft be fenlible of his having over- 
looked the chief difficulty. However well fixed the fire- 
brands might be, it is not eafily conceivable, that the 
foxes, who .would naturally fly to their lurking holes, 
could much injure- the corn, or the olive trees. And it 
is as little conceivable, what fliould have moved Samfon 
to employ foxes, when, by our author's" fuppofition, he 
had men at command* much better qualified than foxes* 
for committing wafte. This author would have faved 
himfelf much idle labour, had he embraced a very pro- 
bable opinion, that if the tranflation be not erroneous, 
the original text muft be corrupted. But enough, and 
more than enpugh, of thefe writers. Maturity of tafte 
has banifhed fuch abfurdities; arid, at prefent, happily* 
books are lefs bulky, and more to the purpofe, than for- 
merly. 

It is obferved above (efy, that in a country thinly peo- 
pled, where the fame perfon muft, for bread, undertake 
different employments, the people are knowing and con- 
vertible ; but ftupid and ignorant in a populous country, 
where induftry and manufactures abound. That obfer- 
vation holds not with refpecT: to the fine arts. It requires 
, fo much genius to copy even a fingle figure, whether in- 
painting or in fculpture, as to prevent the operator from 
' degenerating into a brute. The great exertion of genius, 
as well as of invention, required in grouping figures, and 
in imitating human actions, tends to invigorate thefe fa- 

(«) Firft feftion of the prefent (ketch. 
©♦ 
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culties with refpeft to every fubjetf, and, of courfe, to 
form a man of parts. 

Such fketches of the hiftory of man as tend the mofb 
to explain his nature, are chiefly infilled on-in this work. 
The hiftory of mufic is entertaining, that branch efpe- 
cialJy which compares ancient and modern mufic ; and 
accordingly I have occasionally handled that branch 
above. The other branches fall not properly within my 
plan ; becaufe they feem to afford little opening into hu- 
man nature. There is -one article, however, which rer 
rard to my native country will not furTer me to omit. 
* We have, in, Scotland, a multitude of fongs, tender and 
pathetic, expreflive of love in its varieties of hope, lear # 
fuccefs, defpondence, and defpatr. The ftyle of the mufic 
is wild and irregular, extremely pleafant to the natives, 
but little relifhed by the bulk of thofe who are accuftom- 
ed to the regularity of the Italian ftyle. None but ruen 
of genius, who fludy nature, and breaTc loofe from the 
thraldom of cuftom, efteem that mufic. It was a favour- 
ite of the late Geminiani, whofe compofitions fhow no kfs 
delicacy of tafte, than fuperiority of genius, and it is 
warmly praifed by Aleflandro Tallpni, the celebrated 
author of Secchia Rapita. Difcourfing of ancient and 
traodern mufic, and quoting from various authors the 
wonderful effects-produced by fome modern competitions, 
he fubjoins the following paflage : «« Noi ancora poffi- 
" amo connumerar tra nofbri, Jacobo Re -de Scozia, che 
'« non pur cofe facre compofe in canto, ma trovo da kC^ 
** teflb una nuova mufica lamentevole e mefta, diiFerente 
u da tutte l'altre. Nel che poi e ftato imitato da Qarlo. 
*« Gefualdo Principe di Venofa, che in quefta noftra eta 
" ha illuftrata anch* egli la mufica con nuova mirabili 
" invenzioni (b) *." The king mentioned muft be James 

(b) Pcnficri diverfi, lib. 10. «p. 13. 
* <€ We may reckon among the compofers of the moderns, James 
^ •* King of" Scotland, who not only compo fed facred fongs, bui ^as 
** himfelf the inventor of a new ftyle of mufic, plaintive and pat he - 
•• tic, different frorn all others. In this manner of compofirion he 
" has been imitated m our times by Carlo Gefualdo. Prince of Ve- 
*< nofa, who has illuftratcd that ftyle of mufic with new and'won- 
" derful invention.' ' 

Ha- 
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I. of Scotland, the only one of our kings who feems to 
have had any remarkable tafte in the fine arts; and the 
mufic can be no other than the fongs mentioned above. 
Thefe are commonly thought to be the compofition of 
David Rizzio, becaufe he was an Italian and amufician; 
but erroneonfly, as we now difcover/rom'TaiToni. That 
king was eminent for poetry, no lefs than for mufic. Ke 
is praifed for the former by Bifhop Leflie, one of our 
hiAorians, in the following words : «• Patrii ^carminis glo- 
4t ria nulli fecund us." We have many poeras.aicribed 
by tradition* to that King.; one in particular, (Thrift's 
* Kirk on the Green, is a ludicrous poem, defcribing low » 
manners, with no lefs propriety than fprightlinefs. 

Ufefu^arts will never be neglected in a country where 
there is any police; for every man finds his account in 
them. Fine arts are more precarious. They are not re- 
lifhed but by perfons of tafte, who are rare ; and fuch as 
can fpare great faros for fupporting them are ftill more . 
rare. For that reafon, they will never flourifh in any- 
country, unlefs patronized by the foverergn, or by men 
of power and opulence. They merit fuch patronage as 
one of the fprings of government : and a capital fpring 
they make, by multiplying amufements, and humanizing 
manners; upon which account they have always been en- 
couraged by good princes. 

'SKETCH VI. . v 

Progress of the Female Sex. 

THE hiftory of the female fex, a capital branch of 
9 the hiftory of man, ^comprehends great vatiety^bf 
matter, curious and interefting. But fk etches are my pro- 
vince, not complete hiftories; and I propofe, in the pre- 
sent *fketch, to trace the gradual progrefs of women, from 
their low. ftate in favage tribes, to their elevated ftate in. 
civilized nations. 

With regard to the outlines, whether of internal dif- 
pofitlon, or of external figure, men and women are pre- 
cifely the fame. Nature, however, intending them for 
mates, ' has jjven them characters different, but concord- 
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ant, fo as to produce together delicious harmony. The 
roan, naturally more robuft,' is fitted for levere Libour . 
* and for fieTd-ekercifes fthe woman for fedenury occupa- 
tions; and particularly for nurfing* children. To that 
difference the,jrcind alfo- contributes. A boy is«always : 
running about; delights in a top or a ball ; and rides up- * 
| on a ftick for want ofj a horfe. A girl has lefs inclina- 
I tion to move: her firft amufement is a baby ; which fhe- 
delights to drefs and undnefc. The man, bold and vigo- 
rous, is qualified for bumg a protector : the^woman, de» 
i Hcate and timid, requires protection*. Tire man, as a pro- 
I tc<5tor,.is directed by nature to govern: the woman, con- * 
' fcious of inferiority, is difp#fed to obedience. Their in- 
! t*lleclual powers correfpond jo the deftiftation of nature : 
[ men have penetration and folid judgment to fit them for 
| governing: women have fufficient understanding to make 
j a decent figure under good government ; a greater pro- 
portion v/ould excite dangerous rivallhip. Add another 
' capital difference of character: the gentle and infirruating 
manners of the female fex tend to foften the roughnefs of 
l the other fex; and where ever women, are indulged with 

any freedom, they poliih fooner than mem 
| Thefe are not the only particulars that diffinguifh the 

\ fexcs. With refpect to matrimony, it is the privilege of 
i % the male, as fupertor and protector,, to make a choice: 
r t dke female preferred has no privilege, but barely to con - 
[ lent or to refufe. Nature fits them For their different 
i parts : the male is bold, the female bafhful. Hence, a- 
i Biong all nations, it is the practice for men to court* and 
; f«uy/omeif to be courted : which holds alfo among many 
i otlrer animals, probably among aH that pair. - 
! Another diftinction is equally vifible : the matter of a 

family is immediately connected with his country: his 
wife, his children* his fervants, are immediately connect- 
ed with him, and with their country, through "tikii only. 
I Women, accordingly, have lefs patriotifm than men; and 
lefs bitternefs again (t the enemies of their country. 

The peculiar modefty of the female fex is alfo a dif- 

tinguifliing circumftance. Nature* hath provided them 

i with it as their chief defence againft the afrtful Llicita- 

H 3 
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tions of the other fex before marriage, and alfo the chief 
fupjtort of conjlfcgal fixity. It is held to be their capi- 
tal virtue; and a woman who furrendersfljer^chaility is ^ 
irhiverfally defpifedf though in a man cha£ity is fcarce 
held to 4 be a virtue, except in the married flate. But of 
• that more fully afterwards K * 

A fundamental article in theprefent (ketch is, Matri- 
mony; and it has been much controverted, whether it 
be -an appointment of nature, % or only of municipal Jaw. 
Many writers have exercifed trielr talents in that contro- 
verfy, but without giving any fatisfaclion to 3 judicious 
^enquirer.- If I miftake not, it may be dete/mined upon 
folid principles ; and as it is 0/ importance in the hiftory 
of man, the reader, I am hopeful, will not be difgufted 
at the length of the argument. * 

Many writers hold, that women were originally com- 
mon; and animal love was gratified as among horfes and 
horned cattle; and that matrimony was not known till 
nations^grew, in fome degree, to be orderly and refined, 
I felecl Cicero* as an author of authority: " Nam fuit 
u qaoddam tempus* cum in agris homines paffim* beflia- 
u rum more, vagabantut, et fibi vic^u* ferino vitam propa- 
" gabant: nee ratione animi quicquam fed pleraque viri- 
" bus corporis admiijiftrabant. Nondum divinse religio- 
" nis, son humani officii ratio colebatur. Nemo legiti- 
" mas viderit nuptias, rton certos quifquam infpexerafc ] 
4t Hbros * (a )." Pliny In Tupport of that doctrine, in- 
forms us, that the Garamantes, an African nation, lived 
promifcuoufly together, without any notion of matrimo- 
ny. Among the Aufes, a people of Libya, as^Herocjr 
tus fays, matrimony was not keown, and men corlabitt^., 
with women indifferently, like .other animals* A box 
educated by his mother was, at a certain age, admitted* 1 
to an aflembly of the men, and the man he clung to vas 

* •« Fe# (here was a time, when men, like the brutes, roamed 
" abroad over the earth, and fed, like wild beafts, upon other arii^ 
" mals. Then reafon bore no fway, but all was ruled by fuperior 
** ftrength.^The ties of religion, and" the obligations of morality 
'* were then unfelt. Lawfnl marriage was unknown, and no f*^* 
** ther was certain of his offspring,** ' > 

{a) De Inveafione"; lib* 1* 

' ' 4. 
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reputed his father. Juflfn and other author*, report, that,, 
before Cecrops, who reigned in Attica ab&ut 1600 years 
1 before Chri% marriage was not known in Greece; anc^ 
that the burden ef children lay upon' the mother. * 

'Before entering directly into the matter, it is proper 
to remove, if poffible, the bias of thefe great name*. 
The practice of the Garamantes and of the Aufes is 
mentioned by Pliny and Herodotirs as fingular; and, were 
it better vouched than it is, it would avail very little a- 
gainft the .practice of al! other nations. Little weight 
ritn belaid^upon Pliny's evidence in particular, .confider- 
ing what he reports in the fame chapter of the Blemmay- 
ans, that they had no headratid that the mouth and eyes 
were in the breail. Pliny* at the fame time, as well 
as Herodotus, being very deficient in natural knowledge, 
was grofsiy credulous; and cannot be relied on, with re- 
fpect to any thing ftrange or uncommon; As to what is v 
reported of ancient Greece, Cecrops poffibly prohibited 
. P°tyg amv > or introduced fome other matrimonial regula- 
tion,, which, by writers, might be miftaken for a law 
appointing matrimony. However that be, one part of 
the report is undoubtedly falfe; ft>r it will be made evi* 
dent afterward, that, in the hunter-ftate, or, even in 
that of fhepherds, it is impracticable for any woman, by 
her own induftry alone, to rear a^umerous iflue. If 
this bevat all poffible, it can only be in the torrid zone, 
where people live on fruits and roots > which are produced 
in plenty with very little labour. Upon that account 
DiodorUs Siculus is lefs blameable for liftening to a re- 
port, that.the inhabitants of Taprobitna, fuppofed to be 
the ifland of Ceylon, nevtr mafry, but that women are 
ufed promifcuoufly. B*i* as there is no fuch practice 
known at prefent in the Eaft IndhH, there is no juft 
, ground to believe, that it ever was the practice; and the 
iEaft Indies were fo little ^nown to the ancient^Greeks, 
Viat their authors cannot be much relied on in the ad- 
Ic^unts they give of tha^diitant region. The opinion of 
■Cicero ma,y feem to have more weight at firft view ; and 
pyet a fingle oMervation will reduce it to nothing. The 
potions of that author upon the primitive flate of roan. 
* H 4 
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muft confefledly be exceedingly crude, when be denies 
to favages any fenfe of religion or^of moral duty. Ought 
we to rely move on htm, when he denies, tjf&t they have 
any notion of matrimony ? Ccefar's account "&f the ancient 
Britons approaches the neareft to a loofe commerce wifii- 
women, though in the main it is good evidence againft 
the opinion of Cicero. It was common, he fays, for a 
number of brothers, or other.near relations, to ufe their 
wives fromifcuoufly. The offspring, however^ were not 
common ; for each man maintained the children that were 
produced by his own wife. Herodotus reports trie fame 
of the Maflageti. 

Laying thus afide the great names of Cicero, Herodo- 
tus, and Pliny, the field lies open to a fair and impartial 
investigation. And as the means provided by nature for 
continuing the race of other animals may probably throw 
light upon the ceconomy of nature with refpect to man, I 
begin with that article, which has not engaged the atten- 
tion of naturalifts fo much as it ought to do. With re- 
fpect to animals whofe nourifhment is grafs, pairing 
would be of no ufe : the female feeds herfelf and her 
young at the fame, infant, and the-rbale has nothing to 
do. On the other hand, all brute animals, whofe young 
require the nurfing care of both parents, a re directed by 
nature to pair ; nor is that connection diflblved till the 
young can provide for themfelves. Pairing is in^ifpcnf* 
able to wild birds that build on trees; becaufe the male 
muft provide ftfr his mate while fhe is hatching the eggs., 
-And as they have commonly a numerous ifTue, it requires 
the labour of both to pick up food for themfelves and for 
their young. Upon that aco»unt it is fo ordered, that 
the young are fufficiently vigorous to provide for them- 
felves, before a neyH' brood is produced. 

What I have nonopened fuggefts the following quef- 
tion, Whether, according to the animal ceconomy above 
difplay'd, are we to prefume^or not, that man is direct- 
ed by nature tf matrimony ? If analogy can be rely'd cy^ 
the affirmative muft be held, as there is no other creature 
in the known world to which pairing i%fo neceflary. 
Man is a long-lived animal, and is proportionally flow in. 
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growing to maturity : he is ^ heJpIefs being before the 
age of fifteen or fixteen, and there may be in a family ten 
or twelve children of different births before the eldeffc 
can fliift foritfelf. Now in the original ftaje of hunting 
and fiihing. which are laborious occupation and not al^ 
ways fuccefsful, a woman fuckling her infant is not able 
to provide food even for herfelf, far lefs for ten or 
twelve voracious children. Matrimony therefore, or 
pairing,, is fo neceffary to the human- race,. that iriftuft be 
natural and infUnftive. When fuclv ample means aae pro- 
vided rbr ^continuing every pther animal race, is it flip*. »' 
pofable that the chief race would be negle&ed^ Provi- 
dential care defcends even to vegetable life : every plant: 
bears a profusion of kedi; and in order to cover the earui 
with vegetables* fome feed* have wings, fome are feat* - 
tered by means of a fpring. and fome are fo light a« toi 
be carried about- by t4ie wind. Brute animals which do 
r*ot piir, have grafs and other food in plenty, enabling, 
the female to feed her young without needing any help 
from .the male. But where the young require the nup- 
ijng care of both parents, pairing is a law of nature; 
When other races are fo amply provided for, can it be-, 
ferioufly thought, that Providence is lefs attentive to the 
human, racte? If men and women were noHmpelled by 
nature to matrimony, they would be lefs fitted for con- 
tinuing their fpecies than even the hurablefr. plant. Haves 
we not reafon fairly to conclude, that matrimony. in the 
Human race is an appointment of nature? Can that con- 
qlufion be reiifted by any. one who.heUeve&in Providence*: 
and in final caufes *? 

To confirm this, doftripe, let the confequences of a' 
loofe commerce between the fexes be examined. The 
carnal appetite, when confined to $ne objeft, feldonv 
txanfgrefTes the bounds of temperance. But were it en- 
couraged to roam like a bee fucking honey from every , 
t ■ -* » » 

* It appears a wife appointment of Providence, that women give' 
over child-bearirrg at fifty, while they are ftill m vigour of mind and 1 ' 
lk>6y to take care of their offspring. Did the power of procreation 
continue^ in vrqmen to old age as in men, children would often be 
kft in the wide world, without a mortal to look after them-. * • * 
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flower, every new objecl worjld inflame the imagination ; 
and faticty with refpect to one would give new vigour 
with refpedt tojothers : a generic habit would be formed 
of intemperance in fruition (£); and animal love would 
become the p\Li»g P^ilioo. Men, fike the hart, in rutting- 
time, would all the year round fly with impetuofity from; 
object to object, giving no quarter even to women fuck- 
ling their infants: and women, abandoning themfelves to* 
the fame paffion, would become altogether regarcHefs of 
their offspring. In that ftate, the continuance of the 
human race would be a miracle. In the favage* ftate* 
as mentioned above, it is beyond the power of any wo- 
man to provide food for a family of children ; and now 
it appears, that intemperance in animal love would ren- 
der a woman carelefs of her family, however eafy it 
might be to provide for it*. 

I fay more: The promifcaous ufe of women would 1 
unqualify them in a great raeafure from procreating, ox- 
having a family. The carnal- appetite in man refembles 
his appetite for food : both of them demand gratification- 
without end, after fhort intervals. Where the carnat 
appetite is felt but a fhort fpace annually, as among ani- 
mals who feed on grafs, the promifcuous ufe of female* 
is according to the order of nature : but fuch* a law in* 
man, where the carnal appetite is always awake, would* 
. be an effectual bar to population ; as it is an undoubted* 

(3) Elements of Criticifm, chap. 14. 
* I have often been tempted to find fault with Providence hi 
bringing So early to perfection the carnal appetite, while a m*n f ftili 
in early youth, has acquired no degree of piudcnce nor of felf cpm- 
rnancf. it rages indeed the mod when young men fhould be em- 
ployed in acquiring knowledge, and in fitting themfelves for living 
comfortably in the world. I have fet this thought in various lights; 
but I now perceive that the cenfure is without foundation. The 
early ripenefs of this appetite proves it to be the intention of Pro- 
vidence that people fhould early fettle in matrimony. In that flate. 
the appetite is abundantly moderate, and gives no obOruclion to edu- 
cation. It never becomes unruly, till one, forgetting the matrimo- 
nial tie, wanders from object to object. It is pride and luxury that 
dictate late marriages: induftry never fails to afford the means o£. 
living comfortably, provided men confine tkcmielycito the demand** - 
of nature- 
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truth, that women who indulge that appetite to excefs, 
feldom have children; and if all women were common, 
all women would in effect be common proft'iuites. 

If undifguifed nature fhows itfelf any where, it is in 
children. So truly is matrimony an ihfHhct of nature, 
as to be underftood even by children- They often hear, 
it is true, people talking of matrimony; but they alfo 
hear of logical, metaphyfical, and commercial matters, 
without underftanding a fyllable. Whence then their 
notion of marriage buntfrom nature ? ..Marriage at the- 
fame time is a compound idea, which no inftruc"tion could 
bring within the comprehcnfion of a child, did net nature 
co operate. 

That the arguments urged above again ft a promifcuous; 
ttfe of women do not necelTarily conclude againft poly- 
gamy, or the union of one man with a plurality of wo- 
men, will not efcape an attentive reader. St. Auguftin? 
and other fathers admit, that polygamy is not prohibited? 
by the law of nature ; and the learned Grotius profefles 
the; fame opinion (c)+ But great names terrify me not;, 
and I venture to maintain, that pairing jp the ftri&eft 
fenfe is a K\v of nature among men as among wild birds ;. 
and that polygamy is a grofs infringement of this law.. 
My reafons follow. 

I urge, in the frrfr. place, the equal* number of males? 
srad females, as a clear indication of the will of God,, 
that.everu man mould be confined to one wife, and every 
woman to one hufband. That equality which has fub- 
fiiled in all countries, and at all times, is a fignal inftance 
of overruling Providence; for the chances againft it are 
infinite. All men are by nature equal in rank; and 
every man confequently is equally privileged to have a 
wife ; which cannot be, if polygamy be permitted. Were* 
ten women born for one man, as is falfeiy reported to be 
the cafe in Bantam, polygamy might be the intention of 
, Providence; but from the equality of males and fe/aales,, 
it is clearly the voice of nature, as weir as of the facredt 

(c) D« jure belli ac pads, lib. *. cap. 5 . feft. 9, 
H 6. 
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fcripture, •♦ That a man (hall leave his father and 
" mother, and cleave to his wife ;>and that they (hall be- 
" one flefh." 

Confide r, in the next place, that however piaufible 
polygamy may appear in the prefent (rate of things, where- 
ineauality of rank and fortune have produced luxury and 
fenluality ; yet that the laws of nature were not con- 
trived by our Maker for a forced ftate, where number- 
lefs individuals are degraded below their natural rank, 
for the benefit of a few who are^elevated above it. To 
form a juft nation of polygamy, we muft look back to 
the original ftate of man, where all are- equal. In that 
ftate, every man cannot have two wives ; and confequently 
no man is entitled to more than one, till every other be 
upon an equal footing with him. At the fame time, the 
union of one man with one woman is much better calcu- 
lated for continuing the race, than the union of one inaa 
with many women. Think of a favage who may have-, 
fifty or flxty children. by different wives, all depending 
for food upon his induftry. Chance muft turn out much; 
in his favour, if the half of them perifb not by hunger* 
How much a better chance for life have infants who are.- 
diftrtbuted more equally in different families ? 

Polygamy is attended with an effect ftill more perni- 
cious, with refpecl to children even of the moil opulent 
families. . Unlefs affection be reciprocal and equal, there- 
can be no. proper fociety in the matrimonial ftate, no cor- 
diality, nor due care of offspring. But fuch affection is, 
inconfiflent with polygamy: a woman in that flat e, far 
from being a companion to her hufband, is degraded to. 
the rank of a fervant, a mere inftrument of pleafure and 
propagation. Among many wives there will always be 
a favourite : the reft turn peevifh { and if they refent not, 
the injury againft their hufband, and againft their chil- 
dren as belonging to him, will at leaft be difheartened, 
and neglect them, altogether. At the fame time, fond- 
nefs for the favourite wife and her children makes the. 
hufband indifferent about the reft; and woful is the con- 
dition t)f children who are neglected by both pareats (</)«. 
{&) lAfprit d<s loix, liv. 16. chap. 6, 
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To produce fuch an effect is certainly not the purpofe of 
nature. 

It merits peculiar attention, that Providence has pro- 
vided for an agreeable* union among all creatures who 
are taught by nature to pair. Animal love, among crea- 
tures who pair not, is confined within a narrow fpace or 
time : while the dam is occupied about her young, ani- 
mal love lies dormant, that fhe may not be abftracted 
from her duty. ,,In pairing animals, on the contrary,. 
animal love is always awake : frequent enjoyment endears, 
a pair to each other,, ami makes conftaucy a pleafure. 
Such is the cafe of the human race; and fuch is the cafe 
of wild birds (<?). Among the wild birds that build on> 
trees, the male, after feeding his, mate in the neft, plants, 
himfelf upon the next fpray, and chears her with a fong. 
There is frill greater pleafure provided. for the human. 
race in the matrimonial ftate, and ftronger incitements to. 
Qonitancy. Sweet is the fociety of a pair fitted for each 
other, in whom are collected the affections of hufband,. 
\yife, lover, friend, the tenderer!: affections of human, 
nature." Public government is in perfection, when the. 
fovereign commands with humanity, and the fubjects are 
cordial in their obedience. Private government in con- 
jugal fociety arrives ar* irill greater perfection, where, 
bufband and wife govern and are governed reciprocally, 
with entire fatisfaction. to both. The roan bears rule 
over his wife's perfon and conduct; me bears rule over 
fcis inclinations : he governs by law ; and fhe by perfua- 
fion. Nor can her authority ever fail, where it is fup- 
ported by fweetnefs of temper, and zeal to make him* 
happy *.. 

(e) Buffon, liv. e. p. jeo. octavo edition. 
• L'cmpire dc la fcmmc eft un empire de douceur, d'addrefle, et 
4c complaif&nce; fes ordres font des careflcs, fes menaces font des 
pleurs. Elle doit regner dans la maifon comme un miniftre dans 
1'ctat, en fe faifant commander ce qu'clle veut faire. En cc fens if 
eft comiant que Ics meillcurs manages font ceux ou la femmc a le 
plus d'autorite. Mais quand el.'e mcconnoit la voix du chef, qu'clle 
▼eut ufurper fes droits tt commander ellc-meme; il'ne rtfulte Juni- 
us de ce defordre, que mifcre, fcandale, ct defhonneur. Roufttau 
Emile, liv. $* p. p©\— [In Englifo thus: «• The empire' of the' 
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The God of nature has enforced conjugal fociety. not 
only by making it agreeable, but by the principle of 
chaftity inherent in our nature. To animals that have 
no inftindl for pairing, chaftity is utterly unknown; and 
to them it would be ufelefs. The mare, the cow, the 
ewe, the me goat, receive the male Without ceremony, 
and admit the firft that comes in the way without di- 
ftin&ion. Neither have tame fowls any notion of chaftity ;* 
they pair not; and the female gets no food from the 
male, even during incubation. But chaftfty and mutual 
fidelity are eflential to all pairing animals; for wander- 
ing inclinations would render them negligent in nurfing 
their young Wild birds pair; and they are by inftinct 
faithful to each other while their young require nurture. 
Chaftity and mutual fidelity in matrimony are equally 
cfTential to the human race, and equally enforced by the 
principle of chaftity, a branch of the moral fenfe. 

Nor is chaftity confined to the matrimonial ftate. Ma- 
lu*imony is inftituted by nature for continuing the fpecies; 
and it is the duty of man to abftain from animal enjoy- 
ment except in that ftate. The ceremonies of marriage, 

* c woman is an empire of foftnefs, qf addrefs, of complacency; 
•• her commands are careflcs, her menaces, are tears. She ought to 
" reign in the fmiily like a minifter in the ftate, by making that 
" which is iier inclination be enjoined to her as her duty. Thus it is 
** evident, that the beir domeftic economy is that where the wire 
<( his moft authority. But when (he is infenfiblc to the voice of 
** her chief, when (he tries to ufurp his prerogative, and to com* 
•• mand alone, what can refult from fuch diforder, but mifery^. 
** feandal, and dishonour ?**] —The Emprefs Livia being queftioned 
by a married lady, how (he had obtained iuch an afce* dance over her 
hufband Augufttis, anfwered, «• By 'being obedient to his com* 
«' mands, by not wiftiing to know his fecrcts, and by hiding my 
44 knowledge of his amours." The latt Queen of Spain Was a wo- 
man of Angular prudence, and of folid judgmens. A character of 
her, publiihcd after her death, contains the following paflage. " She 
" had a great afceqdency over the King, founded on his pfrfuafion* 
'.* of her fuperior fenfe, which (be (bowed in a. perfcel fubmUfiot* 
M to his commands; the more eafily obeyed, as they were com- 
•' monly, though to him imperceptibly, dictated by herfelf. She 
*• cared hi n of many foibles, and in a word was hU Minerva, un>- 
u dcr the agpcanuaceofMejttof^* 
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and the caufes of feparation and divorce, are fubje&ed 
to municipal Jaw: bat rf a man beget children, it is his 
duty to unite with the mother in taking care of them ; 
and fuch union is matrimony according to the law of na- 
ture. Hence it is, that the firft acls of incontinence,, 
where enjoyment onJy is"in view, are always attenddd 
with fhame, and with a degree of remorfe. At the fame, 
time, as chaftity in perfons who are fingle is only a felf- 
duty, it is not fo ftrongly enforced by the moral fenfe as 
chaftity is in married perfons, who owe to each other 
inutual fidelity. Deviations' accordingly from the former 
make a lefs figure than from the latter : we fcarce ever 
hear of adultery among favages : though among them in- 
continence before marriage is not uncommon. In Wales, 
even at prefent, and in the highlands of Scotland, it is 
fcarce a difgrace for a young woman to have a baftard. 
In the country laft mentioned, the firft inftance known 
of a baftard child being deftroyed by its mother through, 
fhame is a late one. The virtue of chaftity appears tor, 
be there gaining ground; as the only temptation a wo- 
man can have to de'^roy her child is, to conceal her 
.frailty. The principle of chaftity, like that of' propriety 
or of decency, is but faint among favages, and has little 
of that authority which it acquires among polifhed na- 
tions before they are corrupted by luxury. We {half 
have occafion to fee afterward, that eves the great duty 
of juftice is but faint among barbarians, and yields too 
readily to every irregular impulfe, till the moral fenfe 
acquires full maturity. Bougainville reports, that in. the 
rfland of Otaheite, or King George's ifland, a young wo- 
man is free to follow her inclinations; and that her 
having 1 had many lovers gives her not the kfs chance for 
a hufband. 

Chaftity is no doubt a reftraiirt upon nature ; and there- 
lore, if fhame be removed, by making it lawful to obey 
the appetite, nature will prevail. In the year 1707, a 
eontagtbus diftemper having carried off a large propor- 
tion of the inhabitants of Iceland, the King of Denmark 
fell on a device to re-pepple the country, which fuc- 
ceeded to a wifli. A law was. made,- amhorifing young 
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women m that ifland'to have baftards, even to the num- 
ber of fix* without woundfng their reputation *. Th* 
young women were fo zealous to re-pcopie their country, 
that, after a few years, it was found proper to abrogate 
the law. 

Modefty is by nature intended to guard charity, as 
chaftity is to guard matrimony. And modefty, like 
chaftity, is on&of thofe delicate principles that make nq 
great figure among favages. In the land of JerTo* young 
women, fomefimes go nake^ in fummer : if, however, 
they meet a ftr anger, they hang the head, and turn away 
thro' fhame. Nature here is their only inftru&or f . Some 
- favage tribes have fo little notion of modeily, as to go 
naked, without even covering their privy, parts. Regnard 
reports,, upon his own knowledge, that in Lapland* man, 
woman,, and child, take the hot bath promifcuoufly, and" 
are. not afhamed to be feen in that condition, even by a 
• ftranger. As this appeared lingular, I took opportunity 
.to mention it to Dr. Solander-j who made more than one 
vifit to that country. 'He faid, that Regnards report 
might be true, but without any imputation on the mo* 
defty of the Laplanders ; for that their place, of bathing. 
i$ always fo dark, that nothing can be feen. He added, 
that the females in Lapland > both married and unmarried*, 
are extremely chafte. The inhabitants of Otaheite* 
though otherwife a good fort of people, feera to have a* 
little notion, of modefty as of chaftity. We have Bou- 
gainville's authority^ that, they frankly offered their young 
i* women to»the French, and .were greatly furprifed when; 
tliey declined performing in public. The women of New 
Zealand are both chafte and .modeft. In Lieutenant 
Gopk's Voyage Round the Worjd* it is reported, that he^ 

t * 

■• Don Juan de Ullba, m his voyage to Peru, mentions a very 
Angular taftc pre vale at in that country, that a man never takes ar 
virgin to wife; . and thinks Jumfelf dilhonoured if his wife, has nor*, 
before marriage, enjoyed- many lovers. If we can. truft Paalus 
• Vcnctm, a young: woman "of Thibet* in Afia, is pot reckoned fit to 
be married till (he be deflowered. 

f Doth not modefty prevail among many, anjymais ? Elephants are 
never icca in capalalion, nor cats, not' bcafts of prey. 



r 
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ftambledHipon fome of them naked, fearching for fobfters 
in the fea ; and that they were in great confufion for 
being feen in this condition by ft rangers. 

But now, if pairing in the ifcri&eft fcnfe be a law. of 
nature among men, as among fome other animals, how is 
polygamy to be accounted for, which formerly was uni- 
versal, and to this day obtains among many nations ? I 
am reduced to no dilemma here. Polygamy is derived, 
from two fources ; firft, from favage 1 manners, once uni- 
verfal ; aud next, from voluptuoufnefs in, warm climates,, 
which infligates men of wealth to tranfgrefs every rule 
of temperance. Thefe two ftyarces I propofe to handle 
with care, becaufe they make a great part of the hiftory 
of the female fex. 

With refpect to the firft, fweetnefs of temper, a capi- 
tal branch of the female character, difplays itfelf exter- 
nally, by mild looks, and gende manners. But fncb 
graces are fcarce perceptible in a female*favage ; and 
even in the moft polifhed would- not be perceived by a 
male favage. Among favages, ftrength and boldnefs are 
the only valued qualities : in thefe qualities females are 
miferably deficient; and for that reafon are contemned 
by the males, as beings of in inferior order, The Northn . 
American tribes glory in idlenefs : the drudgery of la- 
bour degrades a man in their opinion, and is proper for ' 
women only, To join young perfons in marriage is ac- 

f cordingly the bufinefs of parents; and it would be unpaix t 
don able meannefs in the bridegroom to fliew any fond* 
nefs for the bride. ¥j*mg men among the Hottentots- ^ 

^ are admitted into foRety with their feniors at. the age of 
eighteen ; after which Itrte difgraceful to keep company «* 

fpth females. In Guiaria, a, woman never eats with her - 
ufbarid; but after every meal attends him with water 
for warning. A woman in the Caribbee iflands is not 
permitted to eat even in the prefence o£ her hu&and ? 
and yet we are allured (/), that the women there obe-y 
with fuch fweetnefs and refpedl, as* never to give their ' 
hufbands ocdfefion ft) remind them of their duty; " aa 

'(/) Labat's Voyages to. the American Hands* 
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r % 'J example," adds our fagemuthor, " woithy tfie imita- 
'* tion, of Chriftian wives, who are 4aily inftru&ed from 
« * the pulpit in the duties of obedience and conjugal fi4 e ~ 
' " lity, but to very little **purpofe*" Dampier obferves> 
in .general, that among all the wild nations he was ac- 
quainted with, the women carry the burdens, while the 
men walk before, and carry nothing "but ' their arms. 
Women even of the higheft rank are not better treated. 
, The fovereigh of Giaga in Africa, has many wives, who* 

are literally his Jlaves: one- carries his. bow, one his ar- 
rows, and one gives him drink ; and while he is drinking, 
they all fall on their knees, clap their hands, and ling. 
Not many centuries ago, a law was made in England, 
prohibiting the New Teftameht in EnglFfh to be read by 
women, apprentices, journeymen, or ferving men (g). 
What a pitiful- figure muftthe poor women have made in 
that age ! In Siberia, and even in Ruflia, the capital ex- 
cepted, men fteat their wives in every refpecl as (laves. 
The regulations of Peter I. put marriage upon a more 
refpeclahle foo^ng among people of rank; and yet fuch 
are the brutal ^manners of the Ruffians, that tyrannical' 
treatment offrvives is far from being eradicated. 
^ The low condition of the female fex among favages 
and barbarians paved the way to polygamy. * Savages, 
' * excited by a tafte for- variety, and ftill more by pride, 
which is gratified by many fervants* delight^in a multi> 
i pftcity of wives. The pairing principle, though rooted \ 
in human nature, makes !itfle figure among favages, 
*^ yielding to every irregular appetite^; and this fairly ac- 
counts wliy polygamy was once univerfal. It might in- A 
m« deed be thought, that animal Wile, were {.here nothing 
" ' -' $lfe, mould have raifeS women *& fome degree of eftimaAL 
titfn among the men. But male favages, utter ftrangerr 
to decency or refinement, gratify animal love with as ltt- 
* tie ceremony snWhey do hunger or thirft. 

Hence appears the reafon of a cuftom that will fur- . 
s prife thofe who are unacquainted with ancient cuftom's ; 
# which is, that women are purchafed fbr wites, as other 

**+ 

(&) 3*<h aim 35th Hcory VIII. cap. I* 
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goods arlrpurchafed. Women by marriage became (laves*; 
and no man will give away^his daughter to be a (lave, 
bu£ for a valuable confide ration. The practice was uni* .a* 
verfal. I begin with the Jews". ' Abraham, bought Ke- 
I bekah, and gave her to his fon Ifaac for a wife (b). 
Jacob having nothing elfe to give, ferved Laban fourteen: 
years for two wives (/), Sechem demanding in marriage 
. Dinah, Jacob's daughter, (aid, '• Afk me never fo much 
•« dowry and gift, and I will give according as ye fhall'' 
" fay unto me: but give me the damfel to wife {k)\ 9 * 
| To David, demanding Saul's daughter in marriage, Saul 
. faid, *' The king deiireth not any dowry, but an bun- 
| " dred fore/kin* of the Philiftines (/)." Jn the Iliad, 
f Agamemnon offers his daughter to Achilles for a wife, 
and fays, that be would not demand for her any price." 
Paufanias reports of Danaus, that no fuitors appearing 
to demand any of his daughters, he publifhed, that he 
would give them without dowry. In Homer there is 
frequent mention of nuptial gifts from a bridegroom tot 
his bride's father. From terming them jifts, it is pro- 
bable that the former method of purchaj^was beginning 
\ to wear out. It wore out before the time %£ Ariftotle, 
f who infers, that their fore-fathers muft have been a very * 
rade people. The ancient Spaniards p,urchafed their ^ 
wives. We have the authority of r Herodotus and of ™ 
Heraclides Ponticus, tha€ the fame was pra&ifed in/ \ ■ 
£ Thrace. And the latter adds, that if a wife was ill 
\ * treated, her relations* could demand her back, upon Ye* ^ 
paying the price tj>ey got for her. # In the Roman law * 
., mention is made of matrimony pef aes et libratn, which 
* was folemnized by laying down a quantity of brafo, witlv*% 
,* balance for weighing *h, underftood to be the pricw ** 
' paid for the bride. This muft have been once a reality, 
though it funk down to be a mere ceremony, after it be* 
came cuftomary fo* a Roman britte toifrieg a dowry 
♦with tier* The Babylonians and the Affyrians, at ftatec$ 

(h) Genefis xxiy. $ $> 
T (i) Ibid. chap. xkix. ' * 

(k) Ibid, xxiife i*. . % - 

U) i Samuel xviii. %$• * i 
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times, collected all the marriageable young women, and 
difpofed of them by auclion. Rubruguis, in his voyage 
_l %o Tartary, ann. 1253, reports, that there every maa 
bmight his wife. They believe, he adds, that their wives, - 
ferve them ft* another world as they do in this; for which] 
reafon, a. widow has no chance for a fe'cond hufband, 
whom me cannot ferve in the other world.. Glaus Mag- 
nus remarking, that among, the ancient Goths no dower 
was provided on the bride's part, gives a reafon, better 
fuited perhaps to the. time he lived in than to what he- 
defcribes. •• A pud Gotlios, non muJier vko fed vir ma* 
*' lieri dotem aflignat ; ne conjux, ob magnitudinemdotis. 
•* infolefcens, aliquando ex placida conforte proterva e- 
" vadet, atque in maritum dominari contendat *;" as if 
the hazard of petulancy m ac wife wouJihinder a man to* 
accept a dower with her: — a fad doctrine for an heirefs. - 
Giraldus Cambrenfis, in his defcription. of Wales, fays,, 
that formerly they hardly ever married without a prior 
cohabitatkm, it having been cuftomary for parents to let- 
out their daughters to young men upon trial, for a fum. 
of money told'SRjwn, and under a penalty if the girls were* 
r&urned.. 4|his I believe to be a mi flake. .It is more: 
^ probable, that in Wales men purchafed their wives, asv 
was done all the world over, with, liberty to return them< 

% H they proved not agreoable. The bride's parents re- 
' tained the dowry, and her chance foe a huftaad was as* 
good as eves* * 

The lame cuftom continues among barbarous nations*. * 

«" It continues among the Tartars, among; the Mingrelians*, 
among the Samoides, among the Oftiacs, among the.peo* 

^ - pie of Pegu, and of the Molucca iflands. In Timor, an/ 
-' Eaft Indian ifland, men even fell their children to pur- 
cbafe pfiore wives. The Prince of Circaifia demanded 
from the Prince of Mingrelia, who was in fuit of his \ 
daughter, a huaHred Oaves loaded witfe tapeftry and other 
houfehoid furniture, a hundred cows, as many oxen*, and/* 
as many horfes. We have evidence of the fame cuftom 

t • " Among the Goths, a man gave a dowry for his bride, inftcai 

M of receiving one with her; to prevent pride and infolcncc, thai 
*•* commonly accompany riches on the. woman's part. 1 ' 
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in. Africa, particularly in Biledulgerid, among the ne- 
groes on the fea coaft, and irf Monomotapa. Among the 
Caribbees there is one inftance where a man gets a wife • 
without paying for her. After a fuccefsful war, the vic- 
tors are entertained at a feaft, where the "general ha-, 
rangues on the^valour of the young men who made the 
beft figure. Every man who has marriageable daughter*, 
is fond to offer them to fuch young men withowt any 
price. The purchafing of wives is univcrfal among the 
wild Arabs. When the bargain is concluded, the bride- 
groom is permitted to vifit the -bride: if Ae anfwer not 
his expectations, he -may turn her off; -but has no claim 
for the price he paid. The inland negroes are more po- 
liced than thofe on the coa& ; and there is fcarce any re- 
mains .among them of purchafing wives: the bridegroom 
makes .prefents. to his bftle, and her father makes pre- 
sents to him. "There are remaining traces in Ruffia of 
purchafing wives. Even fo late as. the time of Peter I. 
the Ruffians married without feeing each other; and be- 
fore Solemnization the bride received from- the bride- 
groom a prefent of fweetmeats, foap, 2tfd other little 
things, ' •** * 

The purchafing of wives made it a lawful practice to 
lend a. wife as one does a Have. The Spartans lent their 
wives to their friends; and Cato the elder is faid to have $ 
done the fame. The Indians of Calicut frequently ex- 
change wives. 
f If brutifh manners* alone be fuificient to degrade the 
female fex, they may reckon upon extreme harm treat- 
ment when purchafed to be flaves. The Giagas, a fierce 
and wandering nation in the central parts of Africa, be- ^ 
ing fupinely idle at home, fubjeel their wives and their O 
flaves to every fort of drudgery, fuch as digging, fowing, 
reaping, cutting wood, grinding corh, fetching water, 
&c. Thefe poor creatures are fuffered^to toil in the 
fields and woods, ready to faint with exceilive labour, 
while the monfters of men will not give themfelvts even 
the trouble of training animals for work, though they 
have the example of the Portuguefe before their eyes. It 4 
is the bufinefs of the women amonjg the wandering Arab* 
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of Africa to card, fpin, anjj weave, and to manage other 
houfehold affairs. They milk the cattle, grind, bake, 
brew, drefs the victuals, and bring home wood and wa- 
ter. They even take care of their hufbands* horfes, feed, 
curry, comB, bridle, and faddle them. They would alfo 
be obliged, like Moorifli wives, to dig,*fow and reap 
their corn* but luckily for them the Arabs Jive entirely 
upon pjunder. Father Jofeph Gumilla, in his account of a 
country in South America, bordering upon the great river 
Oroonoko, describes pathetically the miferable flavery of . 
married women there, and mentions a practice that would 
appear incredible to one unacquainted with the manners 
of that country, which is, that married women frequent- 
ly deftroy their female infants. A married woman, of a 
virtuous character and good underftanding, having been 
guilty of that crime, was reproached by our author in 
bitter terms. She heard him patiently to* an end, with 
eyes fixed on the ground; and anfwered as follows. ,c I 
" wifh to God, Father, I wiin to God, that my mo- 
*'- ther had by ray death prevented the manifold diftreflei 
** I have endured, and have yet to endure as long as I 
"-live. Had me kindly ftifled me at my bir^h, I mould 
*• not have felt the pain of death, nor numberlefs other 
u pains to which life hath fubjefted me. Consider, Fa- 
" ther, our deplorable condition. Our hufbands go to 
" hunt with their bows and arrows, and trouble them- 
" felves no farther. We are dragged along, with one 
*' infant at our breaft, and another in a bafket. They 
" return in the evening without any buiden: we return 
*' with the burden of our children; and, tho' tired out 
" with a long march, are not permitted to. deep, but 
« muft labour the whole night in grinding maize, to 
<« make chica for them. They get drunk, and in their 
«• drurikennefs beat us, draw us by the hair of the head, 
«« and tread us under foot. And what have we to com- 
" fort us for flavery, perhaps of twenty years ? A young 
«' wife is brought in upon us, who is permitted to abufe 
« c us and our children, becatife we are no longer regard- 
<« ed. Can human nature endure iucfr tyranny ! What 
" fcindnefs can we (how to our female children equal to 
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* that of relieving them from fuch fervitude', mpfe bitter 
u a thoufand times than death ? I fay againi would to 

• • God that , my mother had put me under ground the 
•« mornent I was born." One would readily imagine, 
that the women of that country fhould have the greateft 
abhorrence at matrimony: but all-prevailing nature de-» 
termines the contrary; and the appetite for matrimony 
overbalances every rational consideration. 

Nations polifh by degrees ; and from the loweft ftate 
to which a human creatuse can be reduced, women came 
in time to be reflored to their native dignity. Attention 
to drefs is the firft fymptom of that progrefs. Male fava- 
ges/ even of the grofleft kind, are fond of drefs. Char- 
levoix mentions a young American hired as a rower, who 
adjufted his drefs with great care before he entered the 
boat ; and at intervals infpe&ed his looking-glafs, to fee 
whether the violence of his motion had not difcompofed 
the red upon his^cheeks. We read not of vanity for drefs 
in females of fuch favage nations : they are too much dif- 
pirited to think of being agreeable. Among nations in / 
any degree humanized we find a different fcene. In the 
ifthmus of Darien government has made fome progrefs, 
as a chieftain is elected for life : a glimmering of civility 
appears among the inhabitaats; and as fome regard is paid 
to women, they rival the men in drefs. Both fexes wear 
rings in their ears and nofes; and are adorned with many 
rows of {bells hanging down from the neck. A female 
in a fultry climate fubmits to fry a/1 day long. under a 
load of twenty or thirty pounds of (hells ; and a male 
under double that load. Well may they exclaim with 
Alexander, " Oh Athenians ! what do I not endure to 
«« gain your approbation ?" The female Caribbeans and 
Brafilians are not Jefs fond of ornament than the 
-males. Hottentot ladies are fond of drefs ; and itrive 
to out -do each other in adorning their kroffes, and 
the bag that holds their pipe and tobacco : European la • 
dies are not more vain of their filks and- embroideries. 
Women in Lapland are much addicted to fiaesry. They 
wear broad girdles, upon which hang chains and rings 
without end, commonly made of tin, fometiraes of filver, 
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weighing perhaps twenty pounds. The Greenlanders arc 
nafty and flovenly, eat with their dogs, mdke food* of the 
vermin that make food of them, feldom or never wafh 
themfefves; and yet the women, who make fome Jigure 
among the men, are gaudy in their drefs. Their chief 
ornaments are pendents at their ears, with glafs beajj^of 
various colours; ancl they draw lines with a needle and 
black thread between their eyes, crofs the forehead, up- 
on the chin, hands and legs. The negroes of the kingr 
dom of Ardrah in Guinea, have made a confiderable pro- 
grefs in police, and in the art of living. Their women 
"carry drefs and finery to an extravagance. They are 
cloathed with loads of the fined fatins and chintzes, and 
are adorned with a profufion of gold. In a fultry climate 
they gratify vanity at the expence of eafe. Among the 
inland negroes, who are more polifhed than thofe on the 
fea-coaft, befide donieftic concerns, the women fow, plant, 
and reap. A man however fuffers in the efteem of the 
world, if he permits his wives to toil like (laves while he 
is indulging in eafe. From that aufpieious commence- 
ment, the female fex have rifen in a flow but fteady prc- 
grefs to highac and higher degrees of eftimation. Con - 
verfation is their talent, and a difplay of delicate fenti- 
ments : the gentlenefs of their manners, and winning be- 
haviour, captivate every fenfible heart. Of fucji refine- 
ments favages have little conception: but when the more 
delicate fenfes are unfolded, the peculiar beauties of the . 
female fex, internal as well as external, are brought into 
full light; and women, formerly confidered as objedls of 
animal love merely, are now valued as faithful friends 
and agreeable companions ; matrimony a/Fumes a more 
decent form, being the union, not of a mailer and flave, 
but of two perfons equal in rank uniting to form a fami* 
ly. And it contributed greatly to this delicious refine- 
ment, that in temperate climes animal love is moderate, 
and women long retain good looks, and power of procre- 
ation. Tfius marriage became honourable among polic- 
ed nations ; which of caurfe banifhed the barbarous cuf- 
tom of purchafing wives; for a man who wifhes to have hi* 
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daughter properly matched, will gladly give a dowry 
with her, inftead of felling, her as a flave. 

Polygamy is found intimately connected with the pur- 
chafing wives. There is no limitation in purcbafing (laves : 
nor has a woman, purchafed as a wife or a flave, any juft 
ca*3* for complaining, that others are purchafed as fhe 
was : on the contrary, fhe is in part relieved, by addi- 
tion of hands for performing the fervile offices of the fa- 
mily. Polygamy accordingly has always been permitted, 
where men pay for their wives. The Jews purchafed 
their wives, and were indulged in polygamy (m). Dio- 
dorus Siculus fays, that polygamy was permitted in E- 
gypt, except to priefls (n). This probably was the cafe 
originally ; but when the Egyptian manners came to be 
polifhed, a man gave a dowry with his daughter, inftead 
of receiving a price for her; witnefs Solomon, who got 
the city of Gazer in dowry with the king of Egypt's 
daughter. When that cuftom became univerfai, we may 
be certain that it would put an end to polygamy. And 
accordingly Herodotus affirms, that polygamy was pro- 
hibited in Egypt (<?). Polygamy undoubtedly prevailed 
ia*Greece and Rdme, while it was cuftomaty to purchafe 
wives ; but improved manners put an end to the latter, 
and confequently to the former. Polygamy to this day 
obtains in the cold country of Kamfkaika; and in the ftiil . 
colder country round HudfonY Bay. In the land of 
JefTo, near Japan, a man may have two wives, who per- 
form every fort of domeftic drudgery. The negroes in 
general purchafe their wives, and deal in polygamy. Po- 
lygamy is the law in Monomotapa. Polygamy and the 
pur chafing wives were cuftomary among the original in- 
habitants of the Canary iflands. The men in Chili buy 
their wives and deal in polygamy. 

The low condition of women among barbarians intro- 
duced polygamy, and the purchafing women to be wives. 
And the juft refpecl paid to them among civilized nations, 
reftored the law of nature, and cnnfined a man to oo* 

(m) Levitices, xviii. 18. 
(») Lib, 1. 
(0) Lib. a. fe#. 9*. 
Vol. I. I 
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wife. Their equality as to rank and dignity bars the 
man from taking another wife, as it bars the woman from 
taking another hufband. We find traces in ancient hif- 
tory of polygamy wearing out gradually. It wore out 
in Greece, as manners refined; but fuch was the influ- 
ence of long habit, that though a man was confined to 
one wife, concubines were indulged without limitfnon. 
In Germany, when Tacitus wrote, very few traces re- 
mained of polygamy. *• Severa illic matrimonia, nee 
" ullam morum partem magis laudaveris : nam prope foli# 
" barbarorum fingulis uxoribus contend funt, exceptis 
** admodum paucis, qui non libidine, fed ob nobilitatem, 
" plurimis nuptiis ambiuntur*." When polygamy was 
in that country fo little pra&ifed, we may be certain the 
purchafing wives did not remain in vigour, and Tacitus 
accordingly, mentioning the general rule, " dotem non 
'« uxor marito, fed uxorl maritus offertf ," explains it 
away by obferving, that the only dos given by the bride-* 
groom were marriage-prefents, and that he at the fame 
time received marriage-prefents, on the bride's part(^). 
The equality of the matrimonial engagement, for the mu- 
tual benefit of hufband and' wife, was well under flood a- 
mong the Gauls. - Crefar (q) fays, " Viri quantaspecu- 
" nias ab uxoribus dot's nomine acceperunt, tantas ex 
«• fuis bonis, seftiraatione facia, cum dotibus communi- 
•" cant. Hujus omnis pecuniae conjunctim ratio babetur, 
" fru&ufque fervantur. Uter eorum vita fuperarit, ad 
€ « eum pars utriufque cum frudtibus fuperiorum tempo- 
", rum pervenit J." In Japan, and in Nicaragua, a man 

* *' Marriage is there rigidly refpedled ; nor is there any part of 
•* their morality more laudable : for they are almoft the only race of 
*' barbarians who are contented with a (ingle wife; a very few ex- 
" cptcd, who, not from inconthiency, bat from an ambition of * 
*' nobility, take more wives than one. w . 

•}■ '« The hufband gives a dowry to the wife, but the wife brings 
,c none to the hufband." 

{p) Dc Moribus Germanorum, cap. 18. 

(q) Lib. tf. cap. 19. De Belio Gallico. 

\ " "Whatever fum the hufband has received as his wife's por- 
C( tion, he allots as much from his own effects to be joined with it. 
•* An account is kept of this joint flock, and the fruits of it are pre- 
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can have but one wife ; but he may have many concu- 
bines. In Siara, polygamy is ftill permitted, though the 
•bride brings a dowry with her : but that abfurdity is 
corrected by refined manners ; it being held improper, 
arjd even difgraceful, to have more than one wife. . The 
purchafing wiv^s wore out of fafhion among the ancient 
Tufcans; for it was held infamous, that marriage fhould 
be the refult of any motive but mutual love. This 
at the fame time put an end to polygamy. Polygamy 
was probably early eradicated among the ancient Perfians; 
for the bride's dowry was fettled in marriage- articles, as 
among us. And there is the fame reafon for prefuming, 
that it was not long permitted in Mexico ; marriage there 
•being folemnized by the prieft, and the bride's dower 
fpecified, which was reftored in cafe of a feparation. In 
the countries where the Chriftian religion was firft pro- 
pagated, women vfere faft advancing to arf equality with 
the men, and polygamy was wearing out of fafhion. The 
pure fpirit of the gofpel ha#ened its downfal; and though 
not prohibited exprefsly, it was, however, held, that 
Chriftianity is a religion too pure for polygamy. 

But, as hinted above, it was.by flow degrees that the 
female fex emerged out of flavery, to pofTefs the elevated 
Hate they juftly are intkled to by nature. The practice 
of expofing infants among the Greeks, and many other 
nations, is an invincible proof of their depreflion, even 
after the cuftom ceafed of purchaflng them. It is wifely 
ordered by Providence, that the affection of a woman 
toher children commences with their birth, becaufe, 
during infancy, all depends on her care. As, during 
that period, the father is of little ufe to his child, 
-his affection is extremely flight till the child begins to 
-prattle and fhew fome fondnefs for him. The expofing 
an infant, therefore, fhows, that the mother was little 
regarded : if fhe had been allowed a vote, the practice 
never would have obtained in any country. In the firft 
book of the Iliad, Achilles fays to Agamemnon, who 
threatened to force from him his miffcrefs Brifeis, " Ano- 

" ferved. Upon the death of cither, the furviving fpoufe has the 
" property of both the (hares, with thp fruits or profits." 
I 2 
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4t thcr thing I will tell thee: record it in thy foul. For a 
fl woman thefe hands (hall never figfet, with thee nor 
• f with, thy foes. Come, feize B rife is: ye Argives, 
" take the price ye gave. But beware of other fpoil, 
•• which lies flowed in my (hips on the fliore* I will 
«• not be plundered farther. If other be thy thoughts, 
«• Atrides, come in arms, a trial make: thefe very 
" Haves of thine /hall behold thy blood pouring around 
" my fpear*." The comedies of Menander, Philemon, 
and Diphilus, are loir ; but manners muft have been lit- 
tle poliflted in their time, fo far as can be conjectured 
from their translators or imitators, Plautus and Terence. 
Married women in their comedies are fometimes intro- 
duced, and treated with very little refpecl. A maa 
commonly vents his wrath on his wife, andfcolds her as 
the caufe of the mifconducT: of their children. A lady, 
perhaps too inquifitive about her hu&and's amours, is 
(colded by him in the following words. 

" Ni mala, ni ftulta (is, ni indomita impofque animi, 

" Qu°d viro efle odio videas, tute tibi odio habeas. 

«' Prater hac fi mihi tale poft hunc diem 

** Faxis, faxo foris vidua vifas pattern^." 

* Pope hide? that fentiment as follows: 
«* Seize on Brifeis whom the Grecians doom'd 
%€ My prize of war, yet tamely fee refum*d ; 
*' And feize fecure ; no more Achilles draws 
•* His conqu'ring fword in any woman's caufe. 
•* The gods command me to forgive the past ; 
" But let this first invafion be the last : 
44 For know, thy blood, when next thou dar'st invade, 
** Shall (Iteam in vengeance on my recking blade.*' 

Soch contempt of the female fex, as exprefled by Achilles, was, per- 
haps, thought too grofs for a modern ear without (bme difguife. 
But did not Pope difcover, that one capital beauty in Homer is the 
delineation of ancient manners? At that rate, had it fallen to his 
(hare to defcribe Julius Caefar, he would have dreflcd him like a 
modern beau. And after all, in a genteel aflembly, what a favage 
would he appear, without breeches, and without linen! 

f «« "Would you Jbe held a wife and virtuous fpoufe, 
11 And of difcretion due, obferve this counfel: 
•« Whatever I, your lord, blame or apptovc 
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One will not be furprifed, that women in Greece were 
treated with no great refpecl: by their husbands. A wo- 
man cannot have much attraction who pafles all her time 
in folitude: to be admired, fhe muft receive the high 
polifh of fociety. At the fame time, men of fafhion 
were fo much improved in manners as to relifh fociety 
with agreeable women, where fuch could be found. 
And hence the figure that courtezans made at that period, 
especially in Athens. They ftudied the temper and tafte • 
of the men, and endeavoured to gain their affection bf 
every winning art. The daily converfations they liftened 
to on philofophy, politics, poetry, enlightened their un- 
derftanding and improved their tafte* Their houfes be- 
eame agreeable fchools, where every one might be in- 
ftruclcd in his owo arts. Socrates and Pericles met fre- 
quently at the houfe of Afpafia: from her they acquired 
delicacy of tafte, and in return procured to her public 
refpe& and reputations Greece at that time was govern^ 
ed by orators, over whom fome celebrated courtezans 
bad great influence, and by that means entered deep into- 
the government. It was faid of the famous Demof- 
thenes, *' The meafure lie hiath meditated on for a year, 
" will be overturned in a day by a woman." It ap- 
pears accordingly from Plautu* and Terence, that Athe- 
nian courtezans lived in great fplendov. See in particular 
Theautonttmorumenos, acl: 3* fcene 2. 

I proceed to the other caufe of polygamy, mentioned 
• alfo above,, viz.. opulence in a hot climate, Men there 
have a burning appetite for animal enjoyment ; and women 
become old and lofe the prolific quality, not long after 
the age Jof maturity in a temperate climate* Thefe ctr- 
cumftances difpofe men of opulence to purchafe their 
wives, that they may not be confined to one ; and pur- 
chafe they muft, for no man, without a valuable confeder- 
ation, will fur render his daughter to be one of many wha 
are deftined to gratify the carnal appetite of one man* 

" Still let your praife or ccnfure be the Tame* 
, '• But hearkee, — be this reprimand the lafl: 
** If yon again offend, no more a wife 
w Within thefe walls ;— your father has ton* back***' 

1 j 
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The numerous wives and concubines in Afiatic harems 
are all of them purchafed with money. In the hot cli- 
mate of Hindoftan, polygamy is univerfal, and men buy . 
their wives. The fame obtains in China: after the price 
is adjufted and paid, the bride is conducted to the bride- 
groom's houfe locked in a fedan, and the key delivered 
to him : if he be not fatisfied with his bargain, he fends 
her back at the expence of lofing the fum he paid for 
her : if fatisfied, he feafts his male friends in one room,* 
and (he her female friends in another. A man who has 
little fubftance takes a wife for his fon from an hofpital, 
which faves him a dowry. 

It has been pleaded for polygamy in warm climates, 
that women are fit for being married at or^ before the age 
often, and -pall child-bearing at twenty five, while men 
are yet in the prime of life; and therefore that a fecond 
wife ought to be permitted, who can bear children. Is 
then the intereft of the female fex to be totally difre- 
garded in the matrimonial engagement, as if women were 
intended by nature for beafh of burden only ? But even 
fuming them out of the queftioni it ought to be con- 
(idered, that a man, by taking a fecond wife, deprives 
fome other of the privilege all men have to be married. 
The argument, indeed, would be conclufive, were ten 
~ females born for one male, as is faid to be the cafe in 
Bantam : but as an equality of males and females is the 
deftination of nature, the argument has no force. All 
men are born equal by nature; and to permit polygamy * 
in any degree, is to authorife fome to ufurp die privilege 
of others. 

Thus in hot climates women remain in the fame hum- 
ble and dependent Hate, in which all women were ori- 
ginally, when all men were favages. Women by the law- 
of Hindoftan are not admitted to be witncfles, even in a 
civil caufe; and I blufli to acknowledge, that in Scotland 
the fame law has not been long in difufe. 

In contradiction to the climate, Chriftianity has 
banimed ^polygamy from Ethiopia, though the judges, are 
far from being fevere upon that crime. The heat of the 
climate makes th«m wifh to indulge in a plurality of 
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wives, even at the expence of purchafing each of them: 
Among the Chriftians of Congo polygamy is in ufe, as 
formerly when they were Pagans. To be confined to one 
wife during life, is held by the raoft zealous Chriftians 
there, to be altogether irrational: rather than be fo con- 
fined, they would renounce Chriftianity. 

Befide polygamy, many other cuftoms depend on the 
nature of the matrimonial engagement, and vary accor- 
ding to its different kinds. Marriage-ceremonies, for 
that reafon, vary in different countries, and at different 
times. Where the practice is to purchafe a wife, whe- 
ther among favages, or among pampered people in hot 
climates, the payment of the price completes the mar* 
riage, without any other ceremony. Other ceremonies; 
however, 4 are fometimes praclifed. In old Rome, the 
bride was attended to the bridegroom's houfe with a (e<i 
male flave carrying a diftaffandafpindle, importing that 
me ought to fpin for the family. Among the favages of 
Canada and of the neighbouring countries, a ft rap, a ket- 
tle, and a faggot, are put in the bride's cabin, as fymbols 
of her duty, viz. to carry burdens, to- drefs the victuals, 
and to provide wood. On the other hand, the bride, in, 
token of her flavery, takes her axe-, cuts down timber, 
bundles it up, and lays it before the door of the bride^ 
groom's hut. All the falutation (he receives is, " It is 
«« time to go to reft." The inhabitants of Sierra Leon a, 
a negro country, have in all their towns a boarding? 
fchool, where young ladies are educated for a yeaf under 
the care of a venerable old gentleman. When their edu- 
cation is completed, they are carried in their beft attire 
to a public affembly; which may be termed a matrimo- 
nial market, becaufe there young men convene to make a 
choice. Thofe who fit themfelves to their fancy, pay the 
dowry, and over and above gratify the old fuperintend- 
ant for his extraordinary care in ' educating the bride. 
In the Hland of Java, the bride, in token of fubjection, 
wafhes the bridegroom's feet ; and this is a capital cere- 
mony. In Ruflia, the bride prefents to the bridegroom 
a bundle of rods, to be ufed againft her when (he defer ves 
to be chaftifed ; and at the fame time ihe pulls off his 
I N 4 
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boots. The prefent Etuprefs, prone to reform the rude 
manners of her fubjects, has difcountenanced that cere- 
mony among people of fafhion. Very different were the 
manners of Peru before the Spanifh conqueft. The 
bridegroom carried fhoes to. the bride, and put them on 
with his own hands. But there pur chafing of wives was 
unknown. Marriage ceremonies in Lapland are directed 
by the fame principle. It is the cuftom there for a man 
to make prefents to his children of rein -deer, and young 
women, fuch as have a large flock of rein-deer, have 
lovers in plenty. A young man looks for fuch a wife at 
a fair, or at their meetings for paying taxes. He carries 
to the houfe of the young woman's parents, feme of hU 
relations; being felicitous in particular to chufe an elo- 
quent fpeaker. They are all admitted except the lover, 
who muft wait till he be called in* After drinking forae 
fpin'ts, brought along for the purpofe, the fpokefman ad- 
dreffes the father in the moft humble terms, bowing thei 
knee as i£ he were introduced to a prince. He rtyles 
him, the worlhipful father, the high and mighty father, 
•the bed and mo ft illuftrious father, Sec' &c. 

In viewing. the chain of caufe9 and effects, inftances 
fomettmes occur of bizarre facts, ftarting from the chain 
without any caufe that can be difcovered. The mar- 
riage ceremonies among the Hottentots are of that na- 
ture. After all matters . are adjufted among the old 
people, the young couple are (hut up in a room by them- 
felves, where they pafs the night in ftruggling for fuperi- 
ority, which proves a very ferious work where the bride 
is reluctant* If me perfevere to the laft without yield- 
ing, the young man is difcarded ;. but if he prevail, which 
commonly happens, the marriage is completed by another 
ceremony, not lefs Angular. The men and women fquat 
on the ground in different circles, the bridegroom in the 
centre of . one, and the bride in the centre of another. 
The Suri, or mafter of religious ceremonies, piffes on 
the bridegroom; who receives the ftream with eagernefs, 
and rubs it into the furrows of the fat with which he is 
covered. He performs the fame ceremony on the bride* 
who is equally refpectful. Marriage ceremonies among 
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die Kamfkatkans are frill more whimfical. A young, 
man, aftep making his propofals, enters into the fervice 
of his intended father-in-law. If he prove agreeable, 
he is admitted to the trial of the touch. The young 
woman, is fwaddled up in leathern thongs ; and in that 
condition is put under the guard of fome old women. 
"He watches every opportunity of a flack guard touncafe- 
her, in order to touch what is always the moft concealed. 
The bride muft reft (I, in appearance at leaft; and there - 
fore cries out to. fummon. her guards ; who. fall with fury 
upon the bridegroom, tear his hair, fcratch his face, and 
act in violent oppofition The attempts of the lover 
prove fometimes unfuccefsful for months: but the mo- 
ment the touch, is atchieved, the bride teftifies her fat is - 
faction, by pronouncing the words Ni, Ni, with a foft 
and loving voice The next night they bed together 
without any oppofition. One marriage ceremony among; 
the inland negroes is lingular. So foon as preliminaries 
are adjufted, the bridegroom with a number of his com* 
panions- fet out at night, and furround the houfe o£ the 
bride, as if intending to* carry her off by force. She and 
her female attendants, pretending to make all poffible- 
cefiftance, cry aloud for help, but no perfon appears* 
This refembles ftrongly a marriage ceremony that is or 
was cuftomary in~ Wales. On the morning of the wed- 
ding day, the bridegroom, accompanied with his friends- 
on horfeback, demands the bride. Her friends, who are 
likewifc or* horfeback* give apoftive refufal, upon which,, 
a mock fcuffle enfues* The bride, mounted behind her 
next kinfmai*, is carried off, and is purfued by the bride- 
groom and his friends with loud (bouts. It is not un- 
common to* fee on fuch an occafion two or three hundred 
fturdy Carnbro Britons riding at full fpeed; croffing and 
joftling, to- the no. fmall amufement of the fpeclators- 
When they have fatigued themfelves and their horfes,. 
the bridegroom is filtered t©> overtake his bride* He 
leads her away in triumph, and the fcene is concluded 
with feafting, and feftivity. The fame marriage- cent- 
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mony was ufual in Mtifcovy, Lithuania, and Livonia, as 
reported by Olaus Magnus (r). 

Divorce alfo depends on the nature of the matrimo- 
nial engagement. Where the law is, that a man muft 
purchafe his wife as one does a flave ; it follows na- 
turally, that he may purchafe as many as he can pay for* 
and that he may turn them off at his pleafure. This law 
is univerfal, without a tingle exception. The Jews, who 
purchafed their wives, were privileged to divorce them, 
without being obliged to affign a caufe (/). The ne- 
groes pur<}Jiafe their wives, and turn them off when they 
think proper. The fame law obtains in China, in Mono- 
motapa, in the Ifthmus of Darien, in Caribeana, and 
even in the cold country round Hudfon's Bay. All the 
favages of South America, who live near the, Oroonoko, 
purchafe as many wive* as they can maintain; and di- 
vorce them at their pleafure. 

Very different is a matrimonial engagement between 
equals, where a cjowry is contracted with the bride* 
Th$ nature of the engagement implies, that neither of 
them is privileged to difmifs the other without a jufl 
caufe.' In Mexico, where the bride brought a dowry, 
there could be no divorce hut by mutual confent. In 
Lapland, the women who have a ftock of rein-deer, as 
above mentioned, make a considerable figure. This lays 
a foundation for a matrimonial covenant as among us y 
. which bars polygamy, and, consequently, divorce, with> 
out a juft caufe. And when thefe are barred in feveral 
inftances, the prohibition in time becomes general. 

I proceed to adultery * the criminality of which de- 
1 pends alfo in fome meafure on the nature of the matrimo- 
nial engagement. Where wives are purchafed, and poly- 
gamy is indulged, adultery can fcarce be reckoned a 
crime in the hufband; and where there are a plurality of 
wives, (bund fenfe makes it but a venial crime in any 
one of them. But, as men are the lawgivers, the ptwiuV 
ment of female adultery, where polygamy takes places 

: t 

(r) Lib. 14. cap. 9* 

(i) iJeiiKronomy, chap., xaiv.. ^ 
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is generally too fevere. It is, however, more or le-fs 
fevere in different countries, in proportion as the men 
are more or lefs prone to°revenge. The Chinefe are a 
mild people, and depend more on locks and bars for 
preventing adultery; than on £everity; the punifhrnent 
being only to fell an adulterefs for a flave. The fame 
law obtains in the kingdom of Laos, bordering upon 
China, An adulterefs among the ancient Egyptians was 
punifhed 1 with the lofs of her nofe. In ancient Greece, 
a pecuniary penalty was inflicted on. an adulterer (/). 
An adulterefs was probably punifhed more feverely. 
Amorfg the negroes, who have very little delicacy, adul- 
tery is but flightly punifhed; except in the kingdom of 
Benin. There an adulterefs, after a fevere whipping, 
is banifhed; and the adulterer forfeits his goods, which 
are bellowed on the injured hufband. Among the an-* 
cient Germans, a grave and \jrtuous people, adultery 
was extremely rare. An adulterefs was deprived of her 
hair> expelled from her hufband's houfe, and whipped 
through the village (a). In Japan, where the people are 
remarkably fierce, female adultery is always punifhed 
with death. In Tonquin, a woman guilty of adultery is 
thrown to an elephant to J>e deftro^ed. By the law of 
Mofee, an adulterefs is punifhed witH'death, as alfa the 
adulterer (x). Margaret of Burgundy, Queen to I^ewis 
Hutin, King of France, was hanged for adultery; and 
her lovers were flead alive.. Such were tjie favage man- 
ners of thofe times. There is an bid law in Wales, that 
for defiling the prince's bed, the offender rriuft pay a rod 
of pure gold, of. the thicknefs of the finger of a plough- 
man who has plowed nine years, and in length from the 1 
ground to the prince's mouth when fitting. 

Matrimony between a fingle pair, for mutual comfort, 
and for procreating children, implies the ftricteft mutual 
fidelity. Adultery, however, is a deeper crime in the 
wife than in the hufband: in him it may happen occa- 

(/) Odyfley, book 8. 1. 384. 

{u) Tacitus, Dc Moribus Germanorum, cap. i$. 

00 Leviticus, xx. 10. 
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(ionally, with little or. no alienation of affection; but 
the fuperior modefty of the femak fex is fuch, that a 
wife does not yield,- till unlawful rove prevails, not only 
over modefty, but aver duty to her hufband. Adultery, 
therefore, in the wife, is a breach of the matrimonial en- 
gagement in a double refpect: it is an alienation of af- 
fection from the bufband, which unqualifies her to be his. 
friend and companion ; and it tends to bring a fpurious; 
iffue into the family, betraying the hufband to maintain* 
and educate children who ape not his own. 

The gradual advance of the female, fex to an equality^ 
with the male fex, is vifible in the laws of female fuo 
ceflion, that have been eftablifhed at different times, ano> 
in different countries. It is not probable, that, in any 
country, women were early admitted to inherit land* 
they are too much defpifed among favages for fo valu- 
able a privilege* The fie/cenefs and brutality of the an- 
cient Romans, in particular, unqualified the women to be 
their companions: it never entered their thoughts, that? 
women fhould inherit knd, which they cannot defend by , 
v the fword. But women came to be regarded, in propor- 
tion as the national manners refined. The law prohibit- 
ing female fucceffior* in laud, eftablifhed in days of rufti- 
city, was held tQ Jbe rigorous and unjuft, when the Ro- 
mans were. more polifhed. Proprietors, of land, fuch of 
them as had no fons, were difpofed to evade the law, 
by ample provifions to their daughters, which rendered 
the knd of little vahie to the collateral heir male. Ta. 
reform that abufe, as termed by the veterans, the Lex 
Voconia was made* confining fuch provifions within mo* 
derate bounds : and this regulation continued in force, 
till regard for the female fex broke through every legal 
reftraint, and eftablifhed female fucceffion in land, as. 
formerly in moveables, *. The barbarous, nations, who 

* JuAinian, of, more properly, the lawyers employed by him on* 
that abfurd compilation, the Pandec"H f is guilty of* a gxo& error, in 
teaching, that, by the Twelve Tables, males and females of the fame* 
degree fucceeded cquaHy to 1-nd. The Lex Voconia (which ica 
explained in Alexandri ab Alexandre genialcs dies, lib. 6. cap 15.) 
touches the contrary. And one canort. fee, without £ajn» Juflir 
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crufhed the Roman power, were not long in adopting the 
mild manners of the conquered : the,y admitted women to- 
inherit land, and they exacted a double compofition for in- 
juries done to them. By the Salic law among the Franks,, 
womea were exprefsly prohibited to inherit land; but 
we learn from the forms of Marculfus, that this propo- 
rtion was in time eluded, by the following folemnity: 
The man who wanted to put his daughter upon a foot- 
ing with his fons, carried hjer before the commhTary, fay- 
ing, " My dear child, an ancient and impious cuftoirfc 
*« bars a young woman from fucceeding to her father : 
** but as all my children equally are given me by God, 
«■' I ought to> Jove them equally: therefore, my dear 
M child, my will is, that my effects (hall divide equally 
** between you and your brethren/' In. poliftied ftates^ 
women are not excluded from fucceeding even to the 
crown. Ruffii and Britain afford examples of women 
capable to govern, in an absolute as well, as in a limited 
monarchy f* 

uian's errofi, not only adopted' by an iHuftrious modern, but a cauf* 
afGgned for it fa refined and fubtile, as to go quite out of fight, 
L* Efpiit deLoix, liv* xj, chap. i. I venture to affirm, that fub*. 
tile reafoning never had any influence upon, a rough and illiterate 
people; and therefore, at the time of the Decemvirs, who compofed: 
the Twelve Tables of law, the fubtile caufe aligned by our author 
could not have been the motive, had the Decemvirs introduced fe- 
male fncceflion in land, which they certainly did not. 

f Ths kingdom of.Gurrah, in Hindoftan, was governed by 
Queen Pargoutte, eminent for Jpirit and beauty. Small as that 
kingdom is, it contained about 7°jO<>o towns and villages, the ef- 
fect of long peace and profperity. Being invaded by Afaph Can, 
BOt many yean age, the Quten, mounted on an. Elephant, led her 
troops to battle. Her fon. Rajah Bier .Shaw, being wounded in the 
heat of action, was by her. orders, canied. from the field. That 
accident having occasioned a general panic, jhc Queen was left with. 
no more than 300 horfemen. Adhar, who conducted her elephant, 
exhorted her to retire, while it could be done with- fafety. The 
heroine rejected the advice* " It is true;' faid fhc, " weareover- 
•* come in battle; but not, in honour Shall I, for a lingering ig- 
" nominious life lofe a reputation that has been my chief ftudy! 
•• Let your gratitude repay now the obligations you owe me: pull 
* out your dagger, and favc me from Havery, by putting an end. t*. 
*iaylif< • 
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What I have faid regards thofe nations only, where 
polygamy is prohibited. I take it for granted, that wo- 
men are not admitted to inherit land where polygamy is 
lawful: they are not in iuch eftimation as to be intitled 
to a privilege fo illuftrious. 

Among the Hurohs in North America, where the re- 
gal dignity is hereditary, and great regard paid to the 
royal family, the fucceflion is continued through females, 
in order to prefer ve the blood untainted. When the 
chief dies, his fon fucceedsnot, but his lifter's fon; who* 
certainly is of the royal blood, whoever be the rather :* 
and when the royal family is at an end, a chief is elected 
by the nobleft matron of the tribe. The fame rule of 
fucceflion obtains among the Natches, a people bordering 
on the Mifliflippi ; it being an article in their creed, That 
their royal family are children of xhe fun. On the fame 
belief was founded a law in Peru, appointing the heir of 
the crown to marry his fifter; which, equally with the 
law mentioned, preferved the blood of the fun in the roy- 
al family, and did not encroach fo much upon the natu- 
ral order of fucceflion. 

Female fucceflion depends in fome degree on the na- 
ture of the government. In Holland, all 'the children* 
male and female, fuceeed equally. The Hollanders 
live by commerce, which women are capable of as well 
as men. Land at the fame time is fo fcanty in that 
country, as to render it impracticable to raife a family 
by engroffing a great eftate in land ; and there is nothing 
but the ambition of railing a family that can move a man 
to prefer one of his children before the reft. The fame 
law obtains in Hamburgh, for the fame reafons. Exten- 
ftve eftates in land fuppoft great families in Britain, a 
ckcumftance unfavourable to younger children. But 
probably in London, and in other great trading towns, 
mercantile men take care to prevent the law, by mak- 
ing a more equal diftribution of their eiFe&s among their 
children. 

After traverfing a great part of the globe with painful 
induftry, will not one be apt to conclude, that originally 
femaJes were every where <iefpifed, as they are a,t prefent 
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among thefavages of America; that wives, like flaves; 
were procured by barter; that polygamy was univerfal; 
and that divorce depended on the whim of the hufband? 
Such conclufion, however, would be rain"; for upon a 
more accurate fcrutiny, an extenfive country is difcovered 
where polygamy never was in fafhkm, and where women 
were from the beginning courted and honoured as among 
the moft polifhed nations. But the reader is humbly re- 
queued to fufpend his curiofity, till he perufe the follow- 
ing fkeich, concerning the progrefs .of manners, which ap- 
pears to be the proper place for that curious and intereft- 
ing fubjecl. * 

We proceed now to a capital article in the progrefs of 
the female fex; which is, to trace the different degrees 
of reftraint impofed upon married women, in different 
countries, and at different times, in the fame country ; 
and to affign'the «aufes of thefe differences. Where lux- 
ury is unknown, and where people have no wants but 
what-are fuggefted by uncorrupted nature, men and wo- 
men live together with great freedom, and with great in* 
nocence. In Greece, anciently, even young women of 
rank mini ft red to men in bathing. 

4i While thefe officious tend the rites* divine, 

•< The laft fair branch of the Neftorian line, 

«* Sweet Polycafte, took the pleafant toil 

«• To bathe the Prince, and pour the fragrant oil:(j)» 

Men and women 'among the Spartans bathed promifcu- 
oufly, and wreftled together ftark naked, Tacitus re- 
ports, that the Germans had mot even feparate beds, but 
lay promifcuoufly -upon reeds or heath -along the walls of 
the houfe. The fame cuftom prevails, even at prefent, 
,among the temperate Highlanders of Scotland; and is 
; uot quite worn out in New England A married woman 
is under no confinement, becaufe no man thinks of an acl: 
fo irregular, as to attempt her ehaftity. " In the Carib- 
b,ee Iflancls, adultery was unknown, till European Chrif- 

1 
00 Odyfley, book 3% Sec alfo book 8. line 401, 
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tians made fettlements there. At the fame time, there 
fcafce can be any fewel for jealoufy, where menpurchafe 
their wives, put them away at pleafure, and even lend 
them to a friend. But when, by ripening fenfibility, a- 
man puts a value on the attentions of his wife, and on; 
her attachment to him, jealoufy commences; jealoufy of 
a rival in her affections. Jealoufy accordingly is a fymp- 
tom of an.encreafing efteem for the female fex ; and that 
paiRon is vifibly creeping in amovig the natives of Virgi- 
nia. It begins to have a real foundation* when. inequa> 
Kty of rank and of riches takes place* Men of opulence: 
fhidy pleafure : married women become objtdts of a cor- 
rupted tafte ; and often fall a facrifke, where morals are- 
wnperreft, and die climate favourable to animal love. 
Greece is a deKcious country, the people handfanue ; and 
when the : ancient Greeks made the greatefc figure, they 
were extremely defective in; morak. They became jea- 
lous of their honour and of rivals ; which prompted them*, 
according to the rough manners of thofe times, to exclude, 
women fronvfociety with men. The women, accordingly, 
were never feen in public; and; if my memory ferveme, 
an accidental^ interview of a man and a woman on the: 
public ftreet brings on the cataftrophe in a Greek tragedy; 
In Hecuba, a tragedy of Euripides, the Queen«£xcofe$ 
herfelf for declining to vifit Poiyraeflor, faying, •« that 
" it was indecent for a woman to look a man in the face.'*" 
In the Eleclra of Sophocles, Antigone is permitted by 
her mother Jocafta to take a view of the Agriarkarmy 
from a. high tower: anold man who- accompanies her, bt* 
ing alarmed at. feeing fome females pafs that way, and 
afraid of cenfure, prays. Antigone to. retire ' r u for," fays. 
he> " women are prone to detraction; and t<Kthem the 
** meereft trifle is a fruitful fubjeft of converfatioa*." 
Spain is a country that icaree yields to Greece in finenefe 
of climate; and the morals of its people in, the dark ages. 

* Women arc not prone to, ctetraAfen, unlet? when denied the 
comforts of fociety. The cenfure of Sophocles is probably juft with 
rcCpeCi to his country-women, becaufe they were locked up. Old* 
maids have the chara&er, with us, of bemg prone to det ration; but 
that holds not,, uolefs they retire from iectftx*. 
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of Chriftianity, were not more than thofe of Greece. By 
a law of the Vifigoths in Spain, a furgeon was prohibited 
to take blobd from a free woman, except in prefence of. 
her hufband or neareft relations. By .the Salic law(z)» 
Be who fqueezes the hand of a free woman, fhall pay a 
fine of fifteen golden (hillings. In the fourteenth century, 
it was a rule in France, That no married woman ought 
to admit a man to vifit her in the abfence of her hufband. 
Female chaflity muft, at that time, have been extremely 
feeble, when fo little trufl was repofed in the fair fex. 

To treat women in that manner, may poffibly be ne- 
cefiary, where they are in requeft for no end but to gra- 
tify animal love. But where they are intended for the 
more elevated purpofes, of being friends and companions^ 
as well as affectionate mothers, a very different treatment 
is proper. Locks and fpies will never anfwer ; for thefe 
tend to debafe their minds, to corrupt their morals, and 
to render them contemptible. By gradual openings in 
the more delicate fenfes, particularly in all the branchea 
of die moral fenfe, Chaftity, one of thefe branches, ao* 
quires a commanding influence over females; and, when 
they are treated with humanity, becomes their ruling 
principle. In that refined ftate, women are trufted with 
their own conduct, and may fafely be trufted : they make 
delicious companions, and uncorruptible friends; and that 
fuch at prefent is generally their cafe in Britain, I an* 
bold to affirm. Anne of Britany, wife to Charles VIII* 
and to Lewis XII. kings of France, introduced the fa- 
fliion of ladies appearing publicly at court. The fafhion 
was introduced much later in England: even down to the 
Revolution, women of rank never appeared in the ftreets 
without a made. In Scotland, the veil, or plaid, conti- 
nued long in fafhion, with which every woman of rank 
was covered when fhe went abroad. That fafhion has 
not been laid afide above forty years. In Italy, wom^n 
were much longer confined than in France ; and in Spain* 
the indulging them with fome liberty, is but creeping in- 
to fafhion at prefent. la Abyffuua, polygamy is prc4ai> 

(z) Tiu aaft. / - 
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bited; and married women of fafhion haye by cuftora ob- 
tained the* privilege of vifiting their friends, though not 
much with the good- will of many hufbands. It were to 
be wiihed, that a veil could be drawn over the following 
part of their hiftory. The growth of luxury and fenfu- 
ality, undermining every moral principle^ renders both 
fexes equally diflblute: wives, in that cafe, deferve to 
be again locked up: but the time of fuch feverity is paft. 
Then, indeed, it becomes indecent for the two fexes to 
i bathe promifcuoufly. The men in Rome, copying the 
Greeks, plunged together into the fame bath, and became 
fuch proficients- in aflurance, that men and women did 
the fame (a), Hadrian prohibited that indecent cuftom. 
Marcus Antoninus renewed the prohibition; and Alexan- 
der Severus, a fecond time; but to fo little purpofe, that 
even the primitive Chriftians made no difficulty to follow 
the cuftom : fuch appetite there is for being nudus cum 
nuda, when juftified by fafhion. This cuftom withftood 
even the thunder of general councils; and was not drop- 
ped till people became more decent, in appearance at 
lestft. 

In days of innocence, when modefty is the ruling paf- 
fion of the female fex, we find great franknefs in exter- 
nal behaviour; for women who are above fufpicion are 
little folicitous about appearances. At the fame 'period, 
and for the fame reafon, we find great loofenefs in writ- 
ing^ witnefs, the Queen of Navarre's Tales. In' the 
capital of France at prefent, chaftity, far from being 
pra&ifed, is fcarce admitted to be a female virtue But 
people who take much freedom in private, are~extreme- 
ly circumfpect in public : no indecent expreflion nor inii- 
nuation is admitted, even into their plays or other writ- 
ings. In England the women are lefs corrupted than in 
"France ; and, for that reafon, are not fo fcrupulous with 
refpetf to decency in writing. 

"* Hitherto of the female fex in temperate climes, where 
polygamy is prohibited. Very different is their condi- 
tion in hot climes, which inflame animal love in both 

(a) Plutarch, LifcofCato. 
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fexes equally. In the hot regions of Afia, where poly- 
gamy is indulged, and wives are purchafed for gratifying 
the carnal appetite merely, it is vain to think, of reftrain- 
ing them otherwife than by locks and bars, after having 
once tailed enjoyments Where polygamy is indulged, 
the body is the only object of jealoufy, not the mind, as 
there can be no mutuai affection between a man and his 
inftraments of fenfual pleafure. And if women be fo 
little virtuous, as not to be fafely trufted with their own 
conduct, they ought to be locked up ; for there is no juft 
medium between abfolute confinement and abfolute free- 
dom. The Chinefe are fo jealous of their wives, as even 
to lock them up from their relations; and fo great is their 

'diffidence of the female fex in general, that brothers and* 
lifters are not permitted to converfe together. When wo- 
men are permitted to go abroad, they are (hut up in a 
clofe fedan, into which no eye can penetrate. The in- 
trigues carried on by the wives of the Chinefe Emperor, 
and the jealoufy that reigns among them, render them 
unhappy. But luckily, as women are Ihtle regarded^ 

. where' polygamy is indulged, their ambition and intrigues 
give lefs ditturbance to the government than in the courts 
of European princes. . The ladies of Hindoftan cover 
their heads with a gauze veil, even at home, which they 
lay not afide except in pfefence of their neareft relations. 
A Hindoo buys his wife; and the firft time he is per- 
mitted to fee her without a veil, is, after marriage, in 
his own houfe. * In feveral hot countries, s women are 
put under the guard of eunuchs, as an additional fecu- 
rity • and black eunuchs are commonly preferred for 
their uglinefs. But as a woman, deprived of the fociety 
of a man, is apt to be inflamed even with the appearance 
of a man, fomc jealous nations, refining upon' that cir- 
cumftance, employ old maids, termed duennas, for guard- 
ing their women. In the city of Moka, in Arabia Fe- 
lix, women of fafhion never appear on the ftreet in day- 

v light: but it is a proof of manners refined above thofe in 
other countries, that they are permitted to villt one ano- 
ther in the evening, If they find men in their way, they 
draw afide to let^ them pafs. A French furgeon being. 
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called by one of the king of Yeman's chief officers, to- 
cure a rheumatifm which had feized two of his wives, was 
permitted to handle the parts affected, but could not get 
a fight of their faces. 

I proceed to examine more minutely the manners of 
women, as refulting from the degree of reftraint they 
are under in different countries. la the warm regions of 
Afia, where polygamy is indulged, ,tbe education of 
young women . is extremely loofe, being calculated for 
the fole end of animal plea/ure. They are accomplished 
in fuch graces and allurements as tend to inflame the fen* 
foal appetite; they are, taught vocal and inftrumentar ma- 
fic, with various dances {hat cannot {land the tell of de- 
cency : but no culture is be flowed on the mind, no moral 
inflruction, no improvement of the rational faculties; be- 
caufe fuch education* which qualifies them for being vir- 
tuous companions to men of fenfe, would infpir-e them 
with abhorrence at the being made proflitutcs. In a? 
word, fo corrupted are they by vicious education, as to* 
be unfit objects of any defire bat what is merely fen&tak 
The Afiatic ladies are not even trufted with the manage- 
ment of houfehold affairs, which would afford opportu- 
nities for infidelity. In Perfia, fays Chardio, the ladies- 
are not permitted, more than children,, to chufe their own* 
drefs: no lady, knows, k* the morning, what gown fhe 
is to wear that day. The education of young women irv 
Hindoflan is lefs indecent. They are not taught mafic- 
»or dancing, which, are reckoned fit only for ladies of 
pleafure: they are taught all the graces of external beha- 
viour ; particularly, to converfe with fpirk and elegance: 
they are taught alfo to few, to embroider,, and to drefs, 
with tafie. Writing is neglected ; but they are taught to* 
read* that they may have the co.nfolation of ftudying the 
Alcoran, which they neveF open-, nor would underftand* 
if they did. Notwithstanding fuch care in educating Hin- 
doflan ladies., their manners, by being (but up in a fera- 
glio, become extremely loofe : the mofl refined luxury of 
fenfe, joined with idlenefs, or reading love- tales, ft ill 
worfe than idlenefs, cannot fail to vitiate the minds of 
jerfoas; deprived of liberty, and to prepare them far ev.a* 
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ry fort of intemperance. The wives and concubines of 
grandees in Conftaritinople are permitted fometimes -to 
walk abroad for air and exercife. A foreigner {tumbling 
accidentally on a knot of them, about forty in number, 
attended with black eunuchs, was, in the twinkling of 
an eye, feized by a brifk girl, with the reft at her heels; 
Ihe accofted him with loofe amorous expreffions, attempt- 
ing at the fame time to expofe his nakednefs. Neither 
threats nor entreaties availed him againfl fuch vigorous 
afiailants; nor could the vehemence of their curiofity be 
moderated, by reprefenting the fhame of a behaviour fo 
grofsly immodeft. An old Janizary, {landing at a little 
Pittance, was amazed : his Mahometan bafhfulnefs would 
not fuffer him to lay hands upon women ; but, with a 
Stentorian voice, he roared to the black eunuchs, that 
they were guardians of proftitutes, pot of modeft wo- 
men ; and urging^ them to free the man from fuch har- 
pies. — All in vain (£.) 

Very different are female manners in temperate climes, 
where polygamy is prohibited, and women are treated as 
rational beings. Thefe manners, however, depend, in fome 
meafure, upon the nature of the government. As many 
hands are at once employed in the different branches of 
republican government, and frill a greater number by ro- 
tation, .the males, who have little time to fpare from 
public bufinefs, feel nothing of that languor and weari- 
nefs; which, to the idle, make the moft frivolous amufe* 
ments welcome. Married women live retired at home, 
managing family affairs, as their hufbands do thofe of 
the ftate: whence it is, that Simplicity of manners is more 
the tone of a republic, than of any other government. 
Such were the manners of the female fex, during the 
flourifhing periods of the Greek and Roman common- 
wealths ; and fuch are their manners in Switzerland and 
in Holland. In a monarchy, government employs but a 
few^ hands ; and thofe who are not occupied with public 
bufinefs, give reins to gallantry, andjo other defires that 
are eafily gratified. Women of figure, on the other hand, 

(4) Observations on the Religion, Laws, &c. of the Turks. 
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corrupted by opulence and fuperficial education, are 
more ambitious to captivate the eye than the judgment; 
and are fonder of lovers than of friends. Where a man 
and a woman thus difciplined, meet together, they foon 
grow particular: the man is idle, the woman frank; and 
both equally addicted to pleafure. Such commerce muft, 
in its infancy be difguifed under the appearance of virtue 
and religion: the miftrefs is exalted into a deity, the 
lover finks into a humble votary ; and this artificial rela- 
tion produces a bombaft fort of love, with fentiments 
that foar high above nature. Duke John de Bourbon- . 
nois, anno 14 14, caufed it to be proclaimed, that he in- 
tended an expedition to England with fixteen knights, 
in order to combat the like number of Englifh knights, 
for glorifying the beautiful ahgel he worshipped. Rene, 
ftyled king of Sicily and Jerufalem, obferves in writing 
upon tournaments, that they are highly ufeful in furniih- 
ing opportunities to young knights and efquires to difplay 
their prowefs before their miftreffes. He adds, «« That 
•« every ceremony regarding tournaments is contrived to 
'< honour the ladies. It belongs to them to infped the 
4 '. arms of the combatants, and to diftribute the rewards. 
iC A knight or efquire who defames any of them, i* 
«« beat and bruifed till the injured lady condefcends to 
" intercede for him." Remove once a female out of her 
proper fphere, and it is eafy to convert her into a male. 
James IV. of Scotland, in ail tournaments, profeffed him- 
felf knight to Anne, Queen of France. She fummoned 
him to prove himfelf her true and valorous champion, by 
takingj the field in her defence againft Henry VIII. of 
England. And/ according to the romantic gallantry of 
t^at age, the Queen's fummons was thought to have 
been his chief motive in declaring war againft Henry his 
brother-in-law The famous Gafton de Foix, who com- 
manded the French troops at the battle of Ravenna, 
rode from rank to rank, calling by name the officers, 
and even fome private men, recommending to them their 
country and« their honour ; adding, That he would fee 
«« what they would perform for the love of their mif- 
«« treffes.'V During the civil wars in France, when love 
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and gallantry were carried to a high pitch, Monfieur de 
Chatillon, ready to engage' in a battle, tied to his arm 
a garter of Mademoiselle de Guerchi, his miftrefs. 

But when unlawful commerce between the fexes turns 
common, and, confequently, familiar, the bombaft ftyle 
appears ridiculous, and the fenfual appetite is gratified 
with very little ceremony. Nothing of love remains but 
the name; and, as animal enjoyment without love is a 
very low pleaiure, it foon finks into difguft, when con- 
fined to one object. What is not found in one, is fondly 
expected in another; and the imagination, roving from 
object to object, finds no gratification but in variety. 
An attachment to a woman of virtue, or of talents, 
appears abfurd : true love is laughed out of countenance ; 
and men degenerate into brutes. Women, on the other, 
hand, regarding nothing but fenfual enjoyment, become 
fo regardlefs of their infants, as even, without blufhing, 
to employ mercenary nurfes *. Such a courfe of life 
cannot fail to fink them into contempt: marriages are 
diflblved as foon as contracted ; and the itate is fruftrated 

* Les femmes d'un certain etat en France trouvent qu'elles per- 
cent trop a faire dcs en fans, et a caufe de cela mcme, la plupart vi. 
vent celibataires, dans le feine mcme du marriage. Mais fi Pen vie 
de fe voir perpetuer daps une branche de defcendans, les porte a fe 
conform er aux voeux de l'hymen, la population, dans cette clafic, 
rTcn eft pas plus avancee, parce que leur delicatcfle rend inutile leur 
propagation ; car, parmi les femmes du premier ct fecond rang en 
France, combicn y en a-t-il qui nouriflent leurs en fans ? 11 feroit 
facile de les compter. Ce devoir indifpenfable de mere, a cefse chez 
nos den etre un. (Les Intercfts de la France, vol. I. p. 134. )~- 
[In Englifh thus: " The women of a certain, rank in France find 
" that they lofetoo much by child-bearing; and, for that reafon, 
«* even though married, live in a ftate of celibacy. But population 
« is not advanced, even by thofe who, from a defire of feeing 
" themfdves perpetuated in their dependents, conform to the pur- 
•« pofc of marriage ; for their delicacy counterbalances their fertility* 
** How few of the firft and fecond rank of women in France fuckle 
.«« their children > It would be cafy to count the number. This 
u indifpenfable duty of a mother has now ceafed to be one with us."] 
—As fuch woeful neglect of conduct is the fruit of voluptuouf- 
nefs, we may take it for granted* that the feme obtains in every opu- 
lent and luxurious capital. 
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of that improvement in morals and manners, which is 
the never-failing product of virtuous love. A ftate, en- 
riched by conqueft or commerce, declines gradually into 
luxury and fenfual pieafure: manners-are corrupted, de- 
cency baniflied, and chaflity becomes a mere name. 
What a fcene of rank and diuolute pieafure is exhibited 
in the courts of Alexander's fucceflbrs, and in thofe of 
the Roman emperors ! 

Gratitude to ray female readers, if I fhall be hon- 
oured with any, prompts me to conclude this {ketch with 
a fcene that may afford them inftructioti, and cannot fail 
of being agreeable ; which is, the figure a woman is fit- 
ted for making in the matrimonial ftate, where poly- 
gamy is excluded. Matrimony, among favages, having 
no object but propagation and flavery, is a very hum- 
bling ftate for the female fex : but delicate organization, 
great fenfibility, lively imagination, with fweetnefs of 
temper above al!, qualify women for a more dignified fo- 
ciety with men ; which is, to be their bofom friends and 
companions. In the common courfe of education, young 
women are trained to make an agreeable figure, and to 
behave with decency and propriety : very little culture 
is beftowed on the head ; and ftill lefs on the heart, if 
it be not the art of hiding paifion. Education fo (light 
and fuperficial is far from feconding the purpofe of na- 
ture, that of making women fit companions for men of 
fenfe. Due cultivation of the female mind would add 
greatly to the happinefs of the males, and ftill more to 
that of the females. Time runs on; and, when youth 
and beauty vanifh, a fine lady, who never entertained a 
thought into which an admirer did not enter, finds in 
herfelf a lamentable void, occafioning difcontent and 
peevifhnefs. But a woman who has merit, improved by 
virtuous and refined education, retains, in her decline, an 
influence over the men, more flattering than even that of 
beauty : (he is the delight of her friends, as formerly of 
her admirers. 

Admirable would be the effects of fuch refined educa- 
tion, contributing no lefs to public good than to private 
happinefs. A man, who at prefent muft degrade him- 
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felf into a fop or a coxcomb, in order to pleafe the wo- 
men, would foon difcover, that their favour is not to be 
gained, but by exerting every manly talent in public and 
in private life ; and the two fexes, inftead of corrupting 
each other, would be rivals in the race of virtue. Mu- 
tual efteem would be to each a fchool of urbanity; and ., 
mutual defire of pleafing would give fmoothnefs to their 
behavioor, delicacy to their fentiments, and tendernefs to 
their paflions. 

Married women, in particular, deflined by nature to 
take the lead in educating their children, w.ould no long- 
er be the greateil obstruction to good education, by their - 
ignorance, frivolity, and diforderly manner of Jiving. 
Even upon the breaft, infants are fufceptible of impref- 
iloris * ; and the mother hath opportunities without end 
of inftiJling into them good principles, before they are fit 
for a male tutor. Coriolanus, who made a capital figure 
in the Roman republic, never returned from war, with- 
out meriting marks of diftinction. Others behaved vali- 
antly, in order to acquire glory; he behaved valiantly, 
in order to give pleafure to his mother. The delight fhe 
took in hearing him praifed, and her weeping for joy in 
his embraces, made him in his own opinion, the happieft 
perfon in the univerfe. Epaminondas accounted it his 
greateil: felicity, that his father and mother were ftill a- 
live to behold his conduct, and enjoy his victory at Leuc- 
tra. In ar Latin dialogue about the caufes that corrupted 
the Roman eloquence, .injudicioufly afcribed to Tacitus, 
becaufe obviouily it is not his ftyle, the method of edu- 
cation in Rome, while it flourifhed as a commonwealth, 
is defcribed in a lively manner. I fhall endeavour to give 

* May not a habit of chearfulnefs be produced in an infant, by 
being trained up among chearful people? An agreeable temper is 
held to be a prime qualification in a nurfe. Such is the connecTtou 
between the mind and body, as that the features of the faee are com- 
monly moulded into an expretfion of the internal difpofition; and is 
it not natural to think, that an infant in the womb may be affecled 
by the temper of its mother ? Its tender parts make it fufceptible 
of the flighted impreflions. When a woman is breeding, fhe ought 
to be doubly careful of her temper; and, jn particular, to indulge 
no ideas but what are chearful, and no fentiments but what are kindly. 
Vol. I. K 
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the fenfe in Englifh, becaufe it chiefly concerns the fair 
{ex. "'In that age, children were fuckled, not in the 
" hut of a mercenary nurfe, but by the chafte mother 
•• who bore them." Their education, during nonage, 
«• was in her hands; and it was her chief care to inftil 
f u into them every virtuous principle. In her prefeace, 
•« a loofe word or an improper action were ftrictly prq- 
" hibited. She fuperintehded, not only their ferious 
" ftudies, but even their amufements; which were con- 
" dueled with decency and moderation. In that man- 
" ner the Gracchi, educated by Cornelia their mother, 
" and Auguftus, by Attia his mother, appeared in public 
•« with untainted minds: fond of glory, and prepared to 
" make a figure in thcworld." In the expedition of the 
illuftrious Bertrand du Guefelin againft Peter the Cruel,, 
King of Caftile, the governor of a town, upon being 
fummoned to give it up, made the following anfwer : 
•« That they might be conquered, but would never tame- 
" ly yield; that their fathers had taught them to prefer 
" a glorious death before a dishonourable life; and that 
«* their mothers had not only educated them in thefe 
«' fentiments, but were ready to put in practice the lef- 
«« fons they had inculcated." Let the moil profound 
politician fay, what more efficacious incentive there caa 
be to virtue and manhood, than the behaviour of the 
Spartan matrons, flocking to the temples, and thanking 
the gods, -that their hufbands and fons had died gloriouf- 
ly, fighting for their country. In the war between La- 
cedemon and Thebes, the Lacedemonians having behav- 
ed ill, the married men, as Plutarch reports, were fo a* 
fhamed of themfelves, that they durfl not look their wives 
in the face. What a glorious- prize is here exhibited to 
be contended for by the female fex ! 

By fuch -refined education, love would take on a new 
form, that' which nature infpires for making us happy, and 
for foftening the diftrefTes of chance : it would fill deli- 
cioufly the whole foul with tender amity and mutual con- 
fidence. The union of a worthy man with a frivolous ' 
woman can never, with ajl the" advantages of fortune, be 
made comfortable: how different the union of a virtuous 
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pair, who have no aim but to make each other happy! 
Between fuch a pair emulation is reverfed, by an ardent 
defire in each to be furpaffed by the other. 

Cultivation of the female mind is not of great impor- 
tance in a republic, where men pafs little of their time 
with women. Such cultivation where polygamy is indul- 
ged, would to them be a great misfortune, by opening 
their eyes to their miferable condition. But in an opu- 
lent monarchy, where polygamy is prohibited, female e- 
ducatidn is of high importance, not fingly with refpect 
to private happinefs, but with refpect to the fociety in 
general. 

APPENDIX. 

CONCERNING PROPAGATION OF. ANIMALS, AND CARB 
OF THEIR OFFSPRING. 

THE natural hiftory of animals with refpect to 
pairing, and care of their offspring, is fufceptible 
of more elucidation than could regularly be introduced 
into the iketch itfelf, where it makes but a {ingle argu- 
ment. Loth to neglect a fubject that eminently difplays 
the wifdom and benevolence of Providence, I gladly 
embrace the prefent opportunity, however flight, to add 
what further occurs upon it. Buffon, in many large 
volumes, beftows fcarce a thought on that favourite fub- 
ject ; and the neglect of our countrymen Ray and Der* 
ham is ftill lefs excufable, confidering that to difplay the 
conduct of Providence was their fole purpofe in writing 
on natural hiftory. 

The inftinct of pairing is bellowed on ^every fpectes 
of animals to which it is neeeflary for rearing their 
young ; and on no other fpecies. All wild birds pair t 
but with a remarkable difference between fuch as place 
their nefls on trees, and fuch as place them on the 
ground. The young of the former, being hatched blind, 
and without feathers, require the nurfing care of both 
K 2 
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parents till they be able to fly. The male feeds his mate 
on the neft, and chcars her with a fong. As foon as the 
young are hatched, finging yields to a more necefTary oc- 
cupation, that of providing food for a numerous iffue, a ' 
talk that requires both parents.^ 

Eagles and o'her birds of prey build on trees, or on 
other inacceflible fpots. They not only pair, but con- 
tinue in pairs all the year round ; and the fame pair pro- 
create year after year. This at leaft is the cafe of eagles; 
the male and female hunt together, unlefs during incu* 
bation, during which time the female is fed by the male* 
A greater number than a {ingle pair never are feen ia 
company. 

Gregarious birds pair, in order probably to prevent 
difcord in a fociety confined to a narrow fpace. This is 
the cafe particularly of pigeons and rooks. The male and 
female fit on the eggs alternately, and divide the care of 
feeding their young. 

Partridges, plovers, pheafants, peafowl, groufe, and 
other kinds that place their nefts , on the ground, have 
the inftinct of pairing ; but differ from fuch as build oh 
trees in the following particular, that after the female 
is impregnated, (he completes her tafk without needing 
any help from the male. Retiring from him, (he chufes a 
fafe fpot for her neft, where me can find plenty of worms 
and grafs-feed at hand. And her young, as foon as hatch- 
ed, take" foot, and feek food for themfelves. The only 
remaining duty incumbent on the clam is, to lead them 
to proper places for food, and to call them together when 
dinger impends. Some males, provoked at the defertion 
of their mates, break the eggs if they ftumble on them. 
Eider ducks pair like other birds that place their nefls 
on the ground; and the female finiflies her neft with 
down plucked from her own breaft. If the neft be de- 
stroyed for the down, which is . remarkably warm and 
elaftic, me makes another neft as before. If (he be rob- 
bed a fecond time, (he makes a third neft; but the male 
furnifties the down. A lady of fpirit obferved, that the 
Eider duck may give a leffon to many a married woman, 
who is more difpofed to pluck her hufband than berfelf. 
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The black game never pair: in fpring the cock on an 
eminence crows, and ciaps his wings ; and all the females 
within hearing ioftantly refort to him. 

Pairing birds/ excepting thofe of prey, flock together 
in February, in order to chufe their mates'. They foon 
difperfe ; and are not feen afterward but in pairs. 

Pairing is unknown to quadfupeds that feed on grafs. 
To fuch it would be ufelefs ; as the female gives fuck to 
her youag while (he herfelf is feeding. If M. BufFon 
deferves credit, the roe-deer are an exception. They 
pair, though they feed on grafs, and have but one litter 
in a year. 

Eeafls of prey, fuch as lions, tigers, wolves, pair not. 
The female is left to (hift for herfelf and for her young*- 
which is a laborious talk, and often fo unfuccefsful as to 
fhorten the life of many of them. Pairing is effential to 
birds of prey, becaufe incubation leaves the female no 
fufficient time to hunt for food. Pairing is not neceiTary 
to beafts of prey, becaufe their young can bear a long 
faft. Add another reafon, that they would multiply fo 
faft by pairing as to prove troublefome neighbours!^ th« 
human race. 

Among animals that pair not, males fight defperately 
about a female. Such a battle among horned cattle is 
finely defcribed by Lucretius. Nor is it umrfual for 
feven or eight lions to wage bloody war for a (ingle 
female. 

The fame reafon that makes pairing necenary for gre- 
garious Krds, obtains with refpect to gregarious qua- 
drupeds ; thofe efpecially who ftore up food for winter, 
and during that feafon live in common. Dvfcord among 
fuch would be attended with worfe confequences than 
even among lions and bulls, who are not confined to on« 
place. The beavers, with refpect to pairing, refemble 
birds that place their nefls on the ground. As foon as 
the young are produced, the males abandon their flock 
of food to their mates, and live at large; but return fre- 
quently to vifit them while they are fuckling their 
young. , 

fledge hogs pair as well as ftveraj of the monkey- 
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kind. We are not well acquainted with the natural 
hiftory of th'efe animals; but it would appear tftat the 
young require the nurfing care of both parents. 

Seals have a finguJar .economy. Polygamy feems to 
be. a law of nature among them, as a male aflbciates with 
federal females. The fea-turtle has no occafion to pair, 
as the female concludes her tafk by laying her eggs in 
the fand. The young are hatched by the Tun ; and im- 
mediately crawl to the fea. 

In every other branch of animal economy concerning 
the continuance of the fpecies, the hand of Providence 
is equally confpicuous. The young of pairing birds are 
produced in the fpring, when the weather begins to be 
comfortable ; and their early production makes them firm 
and vigorous before winter, to endure the hardmips of 
that rigorous feafon. Such early production is in parti- 
cular favourable to eagles, and other birds of prey ; for 
in the fpring they have plenty of food, by the return of 
birds of paffage. 

Though the time. of geftation varies confiderably in 
the different quadrupeds that feed on grafs, yet the fe- 
male is regularly delivered early in fummer, when grafs 
is in plenty. 'The mare admits the ftalliori in fummer, 
carries eleven months, and is delivered the beginning of 
May. The cow differs little. A fheep and a goat take 
the male in November, carry five months, and produce 
when grafs begins to fpring. Thefe animals love fhort 
grafs, upon which a mare or a cow would frarve*. The 
rutting feafon of the red deer is the end of September, 
and beginning of October: it continues for three weeks, 
during which time the male runs from female to female 
without intermifEon. The feVnale brings forth in May, 
or beginning of June; and the female of the fallow deer 
' brings forth at the fame time. The fhe-afs is in feafon 
the beginning of fummer;. but (he bears twelve months, 

* I have it upon good authority, that ewes pafturing in a hilly 
country pitch early on fome fnug fpot, where th«y may drop their 
1 young with fafety. And hence the rift of removing a Mock to a 
new field immediately before delivery: many lambs perilb by being 
dropped in improper places. 
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which fixes her delivery to fummer. Wolves and foxes 
copulate in December : the female carries five months, 
and brings forth in April, when animal food is as plen- 
tiful as at any^ other feafon ; and the fhe lion brings forth 
about the fame time. Of this early birth there is one 
evident advantage, hinted above : the young have time 
to grow fo firm as eafily to bear the inclemencies of 
winter. 

Were one to guefs what probably would be the time 
of rutting, fummer would be named, efpecially in a cold 
climate. And yet to quadrupeds who carry but four or 
five months, that economy would be pernicious, throw- 
ing the time of delivery to an improper feafon for 
warmth, as well as for food. Wifely is it ordered, that the 
delivery mould conftantly be at the beft feafon for both. 
- Gregarious quadrupeds that ftore up food for winter, 
differ from all other quadrupeds with refpecl to the time 
of delivery. Beavers copulate the end of autumn, and 
bring forth in January, when their granary is full. The 
fame economy probably obtains among all other quadru- 
peds of the fame kind. 

One rule takes place among all brute animals, without 
a fingle exception, That the female never is burdened 
with two litters at the fame time. The time of geftation 
is fo unerringly calculated by nature, that the young 
brood upon hand can provide for themfelves before ano- 
ther brood comes on. Even a hare is not an exception, 
though many litters are produced in a year. The female 
carries thirty or thirty-one days; but (he fuckles her 
young only twenty days, after which they provide for 
themfelves, and leave her free to a new litter. 

The care of animals to preferve their young fjrom harm 
is a beautiful inftance of Providence. When a hind hears 
the hounds, (he puts herfelf in the way of being hunted, 
and leads them away from her fawn. The lapwing is no 
left ingenious: if a perfon approach, fhe flies about, re- 
tiring always from her neft. A partridge is extremely 
artful : me hops away, hanging a wing as if broken : ling- 
ers till the perfon approach, and hops again. A hen, ti- 
mid by nature, is bold as a lion in defence of her young: 
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fhe darts upon every creature that threatens danger. The 
roe- buck defends its young with refolution and courage. 
So doth a ram ; and fo do many other quadrupeds. 

It is obferved by an ingenious writer (a) t that nature 
fports in the colour of dome flic animals, in order that 
men may the more readily diitinguifh their own. It is not 
eafy to fay, why colour is more varied in fuch animals, 
than in thofe which remain in the ftate of nature: I can 
only fay, that the caufe affigned is not fatisfa&ory. One 
is feldom at a lofs to diftinguifh one animal from another; 
and Providence never interpofes to vary the ordinary 
courfe of nature, for an end fo little nece/Tary as to make 
the diAinclion ftill more obvious. Such interposition 
would befide have a bad effect, by encouraging inatten- 
tion and indolence. 

The foregoing particulars are offered to the public as 
hints merely : may k not be hoped, that they will excite 
curiofity in thofe who relifh natural hiflory ? The field 
is rich, though little cultivated; and I know no other 
branch of natural hiftory that opens finer views into the 
conduct of Providence. 

(*} Pcnant. 
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